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PREFACE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KEVOLT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  is  now 
for  the  first  time  issued  in  a  single  volume.  The  work 
was  originally  translated  by  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Eastwick, 
and  was  published  abroad  for  the  use  of  students. 
This  translation  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  to  some 
extent  rewritten  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

In  addition  to  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  another  of  Schiller's 
lucid  historical  essays,  on  the  religious  troubles  in  France 
which  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  has  been  appended. 
The  translator  of  the  last  is  Miss  L.  D.  Schmitz,  whose 
name  is  already  well  known  through  other  translations 
in  this  Series. 
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UNITED    NETHERLANDS. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

MANY  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  History  of  the  Belgian 
Revolution  in  Watson's  excellent  work,  I  was  seized  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  political  events  but  rarely  excite.  On 
further  reflection,  I  felt  that  this  enthusiastic  feeling  had 
arisen  less  from  the  book  itself  than  from  the  ardent 
workings  of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted  to  the 
recorded  materials  the  particular  form  that  so  fascinated 
me.  These  imaginations,  therefore,  I  felt  a  wish  to  fix,  to 
multiply,  and  to  strengthen ;  these  exalted  sentiments  I  was 
anxious  to  extend,  by  communicating  them  to  others.  This 
was  my  principal  motive  for  commencing  the  present 
history,  my  only  vocation  to  write  it.  The  execution  of  this 
design  carried  me  farther  than  in  the  beginning  I  had 
expected.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  my  materials  enabled 
me  to  discover  defects,  previously  unnoticed,  long  waste  tracts 
to  be  filled  up,  apparent  contradictions  to  be  reconciled,  and 
isolated  facts  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  subject.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my 
history  with  new  facts  as  of  seeking  a  key  to  old  ones,  I 
betook  myself  to  the  original  sources,  and  thus  what  was 
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originally  intended  to  be  only  a  general  outline  expanded 
under  my  hand*  into  an  elaborate  history.  The  first  part, 
which  concludes  with  the  Duchess  of  Parma's  departure  from 
the  Netherlands,  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  Eevolution  itself,  which  did 
not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till  the  government  of  her 
successor.  I  have  bestowed  the  more  care  and  attention 
upon  this  introductory  period,  the  more  the  generality  of 
writers  who  had  previously  treated  of  it  seemed  to  me 
deficient  in  these  very  qualities.  Moreover,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  the  more  important  as  being  the  root  and  source  of 
all  the  subsequent  events.  If,  then,  the  first  volume  should 
appear  to  any  as  barren  in  important  incident,  dwelling 
prolixly  on  trifles,  or,  rather,  should  seem  at  first  sight 
profuse  of  reflections,  and,  in  general,  tediously  minute,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  precisely  out  of  small 
beginnings  that  the  Revolution  was  gradually  developed; 
and  that  all  the  great  results  which  follow  sprang  out  of  a 
countless  number  of  trifling  and  little  circumstances. 

A  nation  like  the  one  before  us  invariably  takes  its  first 
steps  with  doubts  and  uncertainty,  to  move  afterwards  only 
the  more  rapidly  for  its  previous  hesitation.  I  proposed 
therefore  to  follow  the  same  method  in  describing  this 
rebellion.  The  longer  the  reader  delays  on  the  introduction, 
the  more  familiar  he  becomes  with  the  actors  in  this  history, 
and  the  scene  in  which  they  took  a  part,  so  much  the  more 
rapidly  and  unerringly  shall  I  be  able  to  lead  him  through 
the  subsequent  periods,  where  the  accumulation  of  materials 
will  forbid  a  slowness  of  step  or  minuteness  of  attention. 

As  for  the  authorities  of  our  history,  there  is  not  so  much 
cause  to  complain  of  their  paucity  as  of  their  extreme 
abundance,  since  it  is  indispensable  to  read  them  all  to 
obtain  that  clear  view  of  the  whole  subject  to  which  the 
perusal  of  a  part,  however  large,  is  always  prejudicial.  From 
the  unequal,  partial,  and  often  contradictory  narratives  of  the 
same  occurrences,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  seize 
the  truth,  which,  in  all,  is  alike  partly  concealed,  and  to  be 
found  complete  in  none.  In  this  first  volume,  besides  de 
Thou,  Strada,  Eeyd,  Grotius,  Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meursius, 
Bentivoglio,  and  some  moderns,  the  Memoirs  of  Counsellor 
Hopper,  the  life  and  correspondence  of  his  friend  Viglius, 
the  records  of  tH  trials  of  the  Counts  of  Hoorne  and 
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Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  some  few 
others,  have  been  my  guides.  I  must  here  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  a  work  compiled  with  much  industry  and 
critical  acumen,  and  written  with  singular  truthfulness  and 
impartiality.  I  allude  to  the  general  history  of  the  United 
Netherlands  which  was  published  in  Holland  during  the 
present  century.  Besides  many  original  documents  which  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  to,  it  has  abstracted  ail 
that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent  works  of  Bos,  Hooft,  Brandt, 
Le  Clerc,  which  either  were  impossible  for  me  to  procure 
or  were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being  written  in  Dutch, 
which  I  do  not  understand.  An  otherwise  ordinary  writer, 
Richard  Dinoth,  has  also  been  of  service  to  me,  by  the  many 
extracts  he  gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which  have 
been  long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  these 
times.  The  lately  published  work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
by  my  excellent  countryman,  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 
reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  important  contents 
to  be  available  for  my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
history,  the  more  I  lament  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporary  documents,  and  to  re- 
produce it,  abstracted  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby 
emancipate  myself  from  the  influence  which  every  talented 
author  exercises  more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect 
this,  the  work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of 
a  life.  My  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more  than  at- 
tained if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  historic  truth,  without 
making  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  should 
extort  from  another  portion  the  confession  that  history  can 
borrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  be- 
coming a  romance. 

Weimar,  Michaelmas  Fair,  1788. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OF  those  important  political  events  which  make  the  six- 
teenth century  to  take  rank  among  the  brightest  of  the 
world's  epochs,  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Netherlands  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
If  the  glittering  exploits  of  ambition  and  the  pernicious 
lust  of  power  claim  our  admiration,  how  much  more  so 
should  an  event  in  which  oppressed  humanity  struggled 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cause  unwonted 
powers  were  united,  and  the  resources  of  resolute  despair  tri- 
umphed in  unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of  tyranny. 
Great  and  encouraging  is  th  reflection  that  there  is  a 
resource  left  us  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  despotic 
power ;  that  its  best-contrived  plans  against  the  liberty  of 
mankind  may  be  frustrated ;  that  resolute  opposition  can 
weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  of  tyranny ;  and  that  heroic 
perseverance  can  eventually  exhaust  its  fearful  resources. 
Never  did  this  truth  affect  me  so  sensibly  as  in  tracing  the 
history  of  that  memorable  rebellion  which  for  ever  severed 
the  United  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Crown.  Therefore 
I  thought  it  not  unworth  the  while  to  attempt  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  this  grand  memorial  of  social  union,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  awaken  in  the  breast  of  my  reader  a  spirit-stirring 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  and  give  a  new  and 
irrefragable  example  of  what  in  a  good  cause  men  may  both 
dare  and  venture,  and  what  by  union  they  may  accomplish. 
It  is  not  the  extraordinary  or  heroic  features  of  this  event 
that  induce  me  to  describe  it.  The  annals  of  the  world 
record  perhaps  many  similar  enterprises,  which  may  have 
been  even  bolder  in  the  conception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the 
execution.  Some  states  have  fallen  after  a  nobler  struggle, 
others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  look  for  eminent  heroes,  colossal  talents,  or  those 
marvellous  exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times  presents 
in  such  rich  abundance.  Those  times  are  gone,  such  men  are 
no  more.  In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement,  we  have  suffered  the 
energetic  powers  to  become  enervate  which  those  ages  called 
into  action  and  rendered  indispensable.  With  admiring  awe, 
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we  wonder  at  these  gigantic  images  of  the  past,  as  a  feeble 
old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  people 
here  presented  to  our  notice  were  the  most  peaceful  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of 
that  heroic  spirit  which  stamps  a  lofty  character  even  on  the 
most  insignificant  actions.  The  pressure  of  circumstances 
with  its  peculiar  influence  surprised  them  and  forced  a 
transitory  greatness  upon  them,  which  they  never  could  have 
possessed,  and  perhaps  will  never  possess  again.  It  is,  indeed, 
exactly  this  want  of  heroic  grandeur  which  renders  this  event 
peculiarly  instructive  ;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the 
superiority  of  genius  over  chance,  I  shall  here  paint  a  scene 
where  necessity  creates  genius,  and  accident  makes  heroes. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  be  allowable  to  recognise  the  intervention 
of  Providence  in  human  affairs,  it  is  certainly  so  in  ths 
present  history,  its  course  appears  so  contradictory  to 
reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  his  line — whose  dreaded  supremacy  menaced  the 
independence  of  Europe — whose  treasures  surpassed  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  besides — 
whose  ambitious  projects  were  backed  by  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  and  confident  in  past  victories  and  in  the  irre- 
sistible prowess  of  this  nation,  were  eager  for  any  enterprise 
that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  ready  to  second  with 
prompt  obedience  the  daring  genius  of  their  leaders — this 
dreaded  potentate  here  appears  before  us  obstinately 
pursuing  one  favourite  project,  devoting  to  it  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and  bringing  all  these  terrible 
resources  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  to  abandon  it — here  we  see  the  mighty  Philip  II. 
engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adver- 
saries, and  retiring  from  it  at  last  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  fisher- 
men and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten  corner  of  Europe, 
which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean ;  the 
sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
plague  ;  poverty  with  freedom  their  highest  blessing,  their 
glory,  their  virtue.  There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial 
people,  revelling  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  thriving  industry, 
and  jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  laws  which  had  proved 
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their  benefactors.  In  the  happy  leisure  of  affluence,  they 
forsake  the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants,  and  learn  to 
thirst  after  higher  and  nobler  gratifications.  The  new  views 
of  truth  whoso  benignant  dawn  now  broke  over  Europe  cast  a 
fertilising  beam  on  this  favoured  clime,  and  the  free  burgher 
admitted  with  joy  the  light  which  oppressed  and  miserable 
slaves  shut  out.  A  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the 
ordinary  companion  of  prosperity  and  freedom,  lured  this 
people  on  to  examine  the  authority  of  antiquated  opinions, 
and  to  break  an  ignominious  chain.  But  the  stern  rod  of 
despotism  was  held  suspended  over  them ;  arbitrary  power 
threatened  to  tear  away  the  foundation  of  their  happiness  ;  the 
guardian  of  their  laws  became  their  tyrant.  Simple  in  their 
statecraft  no  less  than  in  their  manners,  they  dared  to 
appeal  to  ancient  treaties,  and  to  remind  the  lord  of  both 
Indies  of  the  rights  of  nature.  A  name  decides  the  whole 
issue  of  things.  In  Madrid  that  was  called  rebellion  which 
in  Brussels  was  simply  styled  a  lawful  remonstrance.  The 
complaints  of  Brabant  required  a  prudent  mediator,  Philip 
II.  sent  an  executioner.  The  signal  for  war  was  given.  An 
unparalleled  tyranny  assailed  both  property  and  life.  The 
despairing  citizens,  to  whom  the  choice  of  deaths  was  all  that 
was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the  battle-field.  A  wealthy 
and  luxurious  nation  loves  peace,  but  becomes  warlike  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  poor.  Then  it  ceases  to  tremble  for  a  life 
which  is  deprived  of  everything  that  had  made  it  desirable. 
In  an  instant,  the  contagion  of  rebellion  seizes  at  once  the 
most  distant  provinces ;  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  stand- 
still, the  ships  disappear  from  the  harbours,  the  artisan  aban- 
dons his  workshop,  the  rustic  his  uncultivated  fields.  Thou- 
sands fled  to  distant  lands,  a  thousand  victims  fell  on  the 
bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands  pressed  on.  Divine,  in- 
deed, must  that  doctrine  be  for  which  men  could  die  so  joy- 
fully. All  that  was  wanting  was  the  last  finishing  hand,  the 
enlightened  enterprising  spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political 
crisis,  and  to  mould  the  offspring  of  chance  into  the  ripe 
creation  of  wisdom.  William  the  Silent,  like  a  second  Brutus, 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  Superior  to  all 
selfishness,  he  resigned  honourable  offices  which  entailed  on 
him  objectionable  duties,  and  magnanimously  divesting 
himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities,  he  descended  to  a  state 
of  voluntary  poverty,  and  became  but  a  citi  zen  of  the  world, 
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The  cause  of  justice  was  staked  upon  the  hazardous  game  of 
battle ;  but  the  newly  raised  levies  of  mercenaries  and 
peaceful  husbandmen  were  unable  to  withstand  the  terrible 
onset  of  an  experienced  force.  Twice  did  the  brave  William 
lead  his  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he 
abandoned  by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements  as  the  dreadful 
importunity  of  his  viceroy  demanded.  Fugitives,  whom 
their  country  rejected,  sought  a  new  home  on  the  ocean,  and 
turned  to  the  ships  of  their  enemy  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
both  of  vengeance  and  of  want.  Naval  heroes  were  now 
formed  out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical 
vessels :  out  of  morasses  arose  a  Republic.  Seven  provinces 
threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful 
state,  powerful  by  its  waters  and  its  union  and  despair.  A 
solemn  decree  of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Spanish  name  was  erased  from  all  its  laws. 

For  such  acts  no  forgiveness  remained ;  the  Republic 
became  formidable,  only  because  it  was  impossible  for  hex 
to  retrace  her  steps.  But  factions  distracted  her  within 
without,  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself,  leaguing  with  her 
oppressors,  threatened  her  very  infancy  with  a  premature 
grave.  She  felt  herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful 
thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which 
she  herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with  diffi- 
culty— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  monarchs  spurned  her  opening  bloom — a  stranger 
deigned  to  accept  their  importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous 
crown.  New  hopes  began  to  revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but 
in  this  new  father  of  his  country  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor, 
and  in  the  critical  emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tempest,  too,  the  assassin's  hand  tore  the  steersman 
from  the  helm,  and  with  William  of  Orange  the  career  oi 
the  infant  Republic  was  seemingly  at  an  end,  and  all  her 
guardian  angels  fled.  But  the  ship  continued  to  scud  along 
before  the  storm,  and  the  swelling  canvas  carried  her  safo 
without  the  pilot's  help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed  which  cost  him 
his  royal  honour,  and  perhaps,  also,  his  self-respect. 
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Liberty  struggled  on  still  with  despotism,  in  obstinate  and 
dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought ;  a  brilliant 
array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  on  the  field  of  glory ; 
and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  the  schools  which  educated 
generals  for  the  coming  century.  A  long,  devastating  war 
laid  waste  the  open  country ;  victor  and  vanquished  alike 
waded  through  blood  ;  while  the  rising  republic  of  the  waters 
gave  a  welcome  to  fugitive  industry,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
despotism  erected  the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness. 
For  forty  years  lasted  the  war  whose  happy  termination  was 
not  to  bless  the  dying  eye  of  Philip ;  which  destroyed  one 
Paradise  in  Europe,  to  form  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered 
fragments ;  which  destroyed  the  choicest  flower  of  military 
youth,  and  while  it  enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
impoverished  the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarch, 
who  could  expend  nine  hundred  tons  of  gold  without  oppress- 
ing his  subjects,  and  by  tyrannical  measures  extorted  far 
more,  heaped  moreover  on  his  exhausted  people  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An  implacable  hatred 
of  liberty  swallowed  up  all  these  treasures,  and  consumed 
on  the  fruitless  task  the  labour  of  a  royal  life.  But  the 
Reformation  throve  amidst  the  devastations  of  the  sword,  and 
over  the  blood  of  her  citizens  the  banner  of  the  new  Republic 
floated  victorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  affairs  seems  to  border  on  a 
miracle ;  many  circumstances,  however,  combined  to  break 
the  power  of  Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infant 
state.  Had  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the 
United  Provinces,  there  had  been  no  hope  for  their  religion 
or  their  liberty.  His  own  ambition,  by  tempting  him  to 
divide  his  strength,  came  to  the  aid  of  their  weakness.  The 
expensive  policy  of  maintaining  traitors  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe  ;  the  support  of  the  League  in  France  ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  in  Granada ;  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  ths 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at  last  his  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  treasury,  and  prevented  his  acting  in 
the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  German  and  Italian 
troops,  whom  the  hope  of  gain  alone  allured  to  his  banner, 
mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  them,  and  faithlessly 
abandoned  their  leaders  in  the  decisive  moment  of  action , 
These  terrible  instruments  of  oppression  now  turned  their 
dangerous  power  against  their  employer,  and  wreaked  their 
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vindictive  rage  on  the  provinces  which  remained  faithful 
to  him.  The  unfortunate  armament  against  England,  on 
which,  like  a  desperate  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  whole 
strength  of  his  kingdom,  completed  his  ruin ;  with  the  Ar- 
mada sank  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flower  of 
Spanish  chivalry. 

But  in  the  very  same  proportion  that  the  Spanish  power 
declined,  the  Eepublic  rose  in  fresh  vigour.  The  ravages 
which  the  fanaticism  of  the  new  religion,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  furious  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
miseries  of  a  long  war,  unbroken  by  any  interval  of  peace, 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  at 
once  the  arsenals  and  the  magazines  of  this  expensive  contest, 
naturally  rendered  it,  every  year,  more  difficult  to  support 
and  recruit  the  royal  armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlands  had 
already  lost  a  million  of  citizens,  and  the  trodden  fields 
maintained  their  husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain  itself  had 
but  few  more  men  to  spare.  That  country,  surprised  by  a 
sudden  affluence,  which  brought  idleness  with  it,  had  lost 
much  of  its  population,  and  could  not  long  support  the  con- 
tinual drafts  of  men  which  were  required  both  for  the  New 
World  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  these  conscripts,  few  ever 
saw  their  country  again;  and  these  few,  having  left  it  as 
youths,  returned  to  it  infirm  and  old.  Gold,  which  had 
become  more  common,  made  soldiers  proportionately  dearer  ; 
the  growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enhanced  the  price  of  the 
opposite  virtues.  Wholly  different  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
with  the  rebels.  The  thousands  whom  the  cruelty  of  the 
viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands,  the  Hugue- 
nots whom  the  wars  of  persecution  drove  from  France,  as  well 
as  every  one  whom  constraint  of  conscience  exiled  from  the 
other  parts  of  Europe,  all  alike  flocked  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Belgian  insurgents.  The  whole  Christian  world 
was  their  recruiting  ground.  The  fanaticism  both  of  the 
persecutor  and  the  persecuted  worked  in  their  behalf.  The 
enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  revenge,  want,  and 
hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standard  adventurers  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  All  whom  the  new  doctrine  had  won, 
all  who  had  already  suffered,  or  had  still  cause  of  fear  from 
despotism,  linked  their  own  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new 
Republic.  Every  injury  inflicted  by  a  tyrant  gave  a  right  of 
citizenship  in  Holland.  Men  pressed  towards  a  country 
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where  liberty  raised  her  spirit-stirring  banner,  where  respect 
and  security  were  insured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and  even 
revenge  on  the  oppressor.  If  we  consider  the  conflux  in  the 
present  day  of  people  to  Holland,  seeking  by  their  entrance 
upon  her  territory  to  be  reinvested  in  their  rights  as  men, 
v/hat  must  it  have  been  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  when  Amsterdam  was 
nearly  the  only  free  port  for  all  opinions  ?  Many  hundred 
families  sought  a  refuge  for  their  wealth  in  a  land  which  the 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect. 
The  republican  army  maintained  its  full  complement,  without 
the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished ;  and  the  peace- 
ful citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  fruits  of  liberty,  which 
foreign  blood  was  to  purchase  for  them.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  Republic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for  existence, 
she  extended  her  dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  was 
quietly  occupied  in  erecting  her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  war  with  dead, 
unfructifying  gold,  that  never  returned  into  the  hand  which 
gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  to  her  the  price  of  every 
necessary.  The  treasuries  of  the  Eepublic  were  industry  and 
commerce.  Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst  it  multiplied  the 
other,  and  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of 
the  Spanish  government  became  exhausted  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  the  Republic  began  to  reap  a  richer  har- 
vest. Its  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  choice  seed,  which 
bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hundredfold ;  but  the  tree  from 
which  Philip  gathered  fruit  was  a  fallen  trunk,  which  never 
again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed  that  all  the  treasures 
which  he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the  Provinces  should 
contribute  to  enrich  them.  The  continual  outlay  of  Spanish 
gold  had  diffused  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe  ;  but 
the  increasing  wants  of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the 
Netherlander,  who  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the 
known  world,  and  who,  by  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of  all 
merchandise.  Even  during  the  war,  Philip  could  not  prohibit 
his  own  subjects  from  trading  with  the  Republic ;  nay,  he 
could  not  even  desire  it.  He  himself  furnished  the  rebels  with 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  own  defence ; 
for  the  very  war  which  was  to  ruin  them  increased  the 
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of  their  goods.  The  enormous  sums  expended  on  his  fleets 
and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  exchequer  of 
the  Kepublic,  which  was  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
commercial  places  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Whatever 
Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels  operated  indirectly  to 
their  advantage. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war  did  the  king  as  much 
injury  as  it  benefited  the  rebels.  His  army  was  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  victorious  troops 
which  had  gathered  their  laurels  under  Charles  V.  Old  and 
long  services  entitled  them  to  repose  ;  many  of  them,  whom 
the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their  homes, 
where  they  might  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hardship.  Their 
former  zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  discipline,  relaxed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  thought  they  had  fully 
satisfied  their  honour  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began  to 
reap  at  last  the  reward  of  so  many  battles.  Besides,  the 
troops,  which  had  been  accustomed  by  their  irresistible  im- 
petuosity to  vanquish  all  opponents,  were  necessarily  wearied 
out  by  a  war  which  was  carried  on  not  so  much  against  men 
as  against  the  elements ;  which  exercised  their  patience  more 
than  it  gratified  their  love  of  glory  ;  and  where  there  was  less 
of  danger  than  of  difficulty  and  want  to  contend  with. 
Neither  personal  courage  nor  long  military  experience  was  of 
avail  in  a  country  whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most 
dastardly  the  advantage.  Lastly,  a  single  discomfiture  on 
foreign  ground  did  them  more  injury  than  any  victories 
gained  over  an  enemy  at  home  could  profit  them.  With  the 
rebels,  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  protracted  a 
war,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the  weaker  party 
must  naturally  learn  at  last  the  art  of  defence  from  the 
stronger;  slight  defeats  accustomed  him  to  danger,  slight 
victories  animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  republican  army  scarcely 
dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field  ;  the  long  continuance  of  the 
struggle  practised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal  armies 
grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  rose 
with  their  improved  discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century,  master  and  pupil  separated,  un- 
subdued, and  equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with  morr 
concord  and  unanimity  than  the  royalists.  Before  the  former 
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had  lost  their  first  leader,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
had  passed  through  as  many  as  five  hands.  The  Duchess  of 
Parma's  indecision  soon  imparted  itself  to  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  which,  in  a  short  time,  tried  in  succession  almost 
every  system  of  policy.  Duke  Alva's  inflexible  sternness,  the 
mildness  of  his  successor  Kequescens,  Don  John  of  Austria's 
insidious  cunning,  and  the  active  and  imperious  mind  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  gave  as  many  opposite  directions  to  the 
war,  while  the  plan  of  rebellion  remained  the  same  in  a 
single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued  it  with 
vigour.  The  king's  greatest  misfortune  was  that  right 
principles  of  action  generally  missed  the  right  moment  of 
application.  In  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  when 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on  the  king's  side,  when 
prompt  resolution  and  manly  firmness  might  have  crushed  the 
rebellion  in  the  cradle,  the  reins  of  government  were  allowed 
to  hang  loose  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  outbreak 
had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  when  the  strength  of  the 
factious  and  the  power  of  the  king  stood  more  equally 
balanced,  and  when  a  skilful  flexible  prudence  could  alone 
have  averted  the  impending  civil  war,  the  government 
devolved  on  a  man  who  was  eminently  deficient  in  this 
necessary  qualification.  So  watchful  an  observer  as  William 
the  Silent  failed  not  to  improve  every  advantage  which  the 
faulty  policy  of  his  adversary  presented,  and  with  quiet 
silent  industry  he  slowly  but  surely  pushed  on  the  great 
enterprise  to  its  accomplishment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himself  appear  in  the  Nether- 
lands ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  every  other  means, 
however  improbable,  rather  than  make  trial  of  the  only 
remedy  which  could  insure  success  ?  To  curb  the  overgrown 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  there  was  no  expedient 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Before 
royalty  itself,  all  secondary  dignities  must  necessarily  have 
sunk  in  the  shade,  all  other  splendour  be  dimmed.  Instead 
of  the  truth  being  left  to  flow  slowly  and  obscurely  through 
impure  channels  to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated 
measures  of  redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the 
moment  into  acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  glance 
would  at  once  have  been  able  to  separate  truth  from  error ; 
and  cold  policy  alone,  not  to  speak  of  his  humanity,  would 
have  saved  the  land  a  million  citizens.  The  nearer  to  their 
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source,  the  more  weighty  would  his  edicts  have  been;  th« 
thicker  they  fell  on  their  objects,  the  weaker  and  the  more 
dispirited  would  have  become  the  efforts  of  the  rebels.  It 
costs  infinitely  more  to  do  an  evil  to  an  enemy  in  his  presence 
than  in  his  absence.  At  first  the  rebellion  appeared  to 
tremble  at  its  own  name,  and  long  sheltered  itself  under  the 
ingenious  pretext  of  defending  the  cause  of  its  sovereign 
against  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his  own  viceroy. 
Philip's  appearance  in  Brussels  would  have  put  an  end 
at  once  to  this  juggling.  In  that  case,  the  rebels  would 
have  been  compelled  to  act  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to  cast 
aside  the  mask,  and  so,  by  appearing  in  their  true  shape, 
condemn  themselves.  And  what  a  relief  for  the  Nether- 
lands if  the  king's  presence  had  only  spared  them  those 
evils  which  were  inflicted  upon  them  without  his  knowledge, 
and  contrary  to  his  will.  What  gain,  too,  even  if  it  had 
only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of  the  vast 
sums  which,  illegally  raised  on  the  plea  of  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  the  plundering  hands  of 
his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the  unnatural 
expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have  been  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  sovereign  majesty.  That  which  made  his 
ministers  detested  would  have  rendered  the  monarch  feared ; 
for  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power  is  less  painfully  oppressive 
than  the  abuse  of  delegated  authority.  His  presence  would 
have  saved  his  exchequer  thousands,  had  he  been  nothing 
more  than  an  economical  despot ;  and  even  had  he  been  less, 
the  awe  of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory  which 
was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instruments. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their 
own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  their  disobedi- 
ence and  defection  would  have  been  a  call  to  all  princes  to 
maintain  their  own  prerogatives  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  jealousy  of  Spain  got  the  better  of  political 
sympathies,  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe  arranged  them- 
selves more  or  lee?  openly  on  tke  side  of  freedom. 

Although  bound  to  the  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 
relationship,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  gave  it  just  cause 
for  its  charge  against  him  of  secretly  favouring  the  rebels. 
By  the  offer  of  his  mediation  he  implicitly  acknowledged 
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the  partial  justice  of  their  complaints,  and  thereby  encouraged 
them  to  a  resolute  perseverance  in  their  demands,  Under 
an  emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
house,  William  of  Orange  could  scarcely  have  drawn  so 
many  troops  and  so  much  money  from  Germany.  France, 
without  openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace,  placed  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netherlandish  rebels ; 
and  it  was  with  French  gold  and  French  troops  that  the 
operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  conducted.  Elizabeth 
of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retaliation  and  revenge 
in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their  legitimate  sovereign  ;  and 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid  availed  no  farther  than 
to  ward  off  utter  ruin  from  the  Republic,  still  even  this  was 
infinitely  valuable,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.  "With  both  these 
powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace,  but  both  betrayed 
him.  Between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  honesty  often  ceases 
to  appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate  ties  which  bind  equals  are 
seldom  observed  towards  him  whom  all  men  fear.  Philipr 
had  banished  truth  from  political  intercourse;  he  himself 
had  dissolved  all  morality  between  kings,  and  had  made 
artifice  the  divinity  of  cabinets.  Without  once  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  his  preponderating  greatness,  he  had,  through- 
out life,  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  which  it  awakened  in 
others.  Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  possible  abuses  of  a 
power  of  which  in  fact  he  never  had  the  full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  combatants,  which, 
at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weigh  all  the  incidental 
circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spain,  but  favourable  to 
the  Netherlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in  this  event  will 
disappear,  while  that  which  is  extraordinary  will  still  remain 
— and  a  just  standard  will  be  furnished  by  which  to  estimate 
the  real  merit  of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their 
freedom.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  so  accurate 
a  calculation  of  the  opposing  forces  could  have  preceded  the 
undertaking  itself,  or  that,  on  entering  this  unknown  sea, 
they  already  knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would  ultimately 
be  landed.  The  work  did  net  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its 
originator  in  the  exact  form  which  it  assumed  when  com- 
pleted, any  more  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the 
eternal  separation  of  creeds  when  he  began  to  oppose  the 
Bale  oi  indulgences.  What  a  difference  between  the  modest 
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procession  of  those  suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for  a 
more  humane  treatment  as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded  majesty 
of  a  free  state,  which  treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less 
than  a  century  disposed  of  the  throne  of  its  former  tyrant. 
The  unseen  hand  of  fate  gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  highei 
flight,  and  quite  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  first 
received  from  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant 
that  liberty  had  its  birth  which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its 
earliest  infancy,  was  to  gladden  the  so  despised  Holland. 
But  the  enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought  of  because  its 
issue  differed  from  the  first  design.  Man  works  up,  smooths, 
and  fashions  the  rough  stone  which  the  times  bring  to  him ; 
the  moment  and  the  instant  may  belong  to  him,  but  accident 
developes  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which 
co-operated  actively  in  bringing  about  this  event  were  only 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  uncon- 
sciously subservient — if  only  the  powers  which  aided  in  its 
accomplishment  were  intrinsically  noble,  if  only  the  single 
actions  out  of  whose  concatenation  it  wonderfully  arose  were 
beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand,  interesting,  and 
fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  wonder  at  the  bold 
offspring  of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admiration  to  a 
higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man.  Like  con- 
ditions produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil  where 
now  the  Netherlander  were  to  resist  their .  Spanish  tyrants, 
their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  Belgse,  fifteen  centuries  before, 
combated  against  their  Roman  oppressors.  Like  the  former, 
submitting  reluctantly  to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgoverned 
by  rapacious  satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chain  with  like 
resolution,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar  unequal 
combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  national 
grandeur,  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  Roman  of  the  first ;  the  same  valour  and  discipline 
distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle  array  inspired 
the  same  terror.  There,  as  here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat 
with  superior  force,  and  firmness,  strengthened  by  unanimity, 
wearying  out  a  mighty  power  weakened  by  division ;  then,  as 
now,  private  hatred  armed  a  whole  nation  ;  a  single  man,  born 
for  his  times,  revealed  to  his  fellow-slaves  the  dangerous 
secret  of  their  power,  and  brought  their  mute  grief  to  a  bloody 
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flDttfotticicelpent.  "  Confess,  Batavians,"  cries  Claudius  Civilis 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  sacred  grove,  "  we  are  no  longer 
treated,  as  formerly,  by  these  Eomans,  as  allies,  but  rather  as 
slaves.  We  are  handed  over  to  their  prefects  and  centurions, 
who,  when  satiated  with  our  plunder  and  with  our  blood, 
make  way  for  others,  who,  under  different  names,  renew  the 
same  outrages.  If  even  at  last  Rome  deigns  to  send  us  a 
legate,  he  oppresses  us  with  an  ostentatious  and  costly 
retinue,  and  with  still  more  intolerable  pride.  The  levies 
are  again  at  hand  which  tear  for  ever  children  from  their 
parents,  brothers  from  brothers.  Now,  Batavians,  is  our  time. 
Never  did  Rome  lie  so  prostrate  as  now.  Let  not  their 
names  of  legions  terrify  you,  there  is  nothing  in  their  camps 
but  old  men  and  plunder.  Our  infantry  and  horsemen  are 
strong ;  Germany  is  allied  to  us  by  blood,  and  Gaul  is  ready 
to  throw  off  its  yoke.  Let  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  and 
the  East,  who  are  used  to  bow  before  kings;  many  still 
live  who  were  born  among  us,  before  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
Romans.  The  gods  are  ever  with  the  brave."  Solemn 
religious  rites  hallowed  this  conspiracy,  like  the  League  of 
the  Gueux ;  like  that,  it  craftily  wrapped  itself  in  the  veil  of 
submissiveness,  in  the  majesty  of  a  great  name.  The  cohorts 
of  Civilis  swear  allegiance  on  the  Rhine  to  Vespasian  in 
Syria,  as  the  league  did  to  Philip  II.  The  same  arena 
furnished  the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  same  refuge  to 
despair.  Both  confided  their  wavering  fortunes  to  a  friendly 
element ;  in  the  same  distress,  Civilis  preserves  his  island,  as 
fifteen  centuries  after  him  William  of  Orange  did  the  town 
of  Leyden — through  an  artificial  inundation.  The  valour  of 
the  Batavi  disclosed  the  impotency  of  the  world's  ruler,  as 
the  noble  courage  of  their  descendants  revealed  to  the  whole 
of  Europe  the  decay  of  Spanish  greatness.  The  same 
fecundity  of  genius  in  the  generals  of  both  times  gave  to  the 
war  a  similarly  obstinate  continuance,  and  nearly  as  doubtful 
an  issue ;  one  difference,  nevertheless,  distinguishes  them  : 
the  Romans  and  Batavians  fought  humanely,  for  they  did  not 
fight  t:i  religion. 
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BOOK  I. 

EARLIEE  HlSrOBT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  UP  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTUKY. 

BEFORE  we  consider  the  immediate  history  of  this  great  re 
volution,  it  will  be  advisable  to  go  a  few  steps  back  into  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  thai 
constitution,  which  we  find  it  possessed  of,  at  the  time  of  this 
remarkable  change. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  people,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  the  moment  of  its  fall ;  their  conquerors  first  gave 
them  a  political  existence.  The  extensive  region,  which  is 
bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  France,  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  was, 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  divided  amongst 
three  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  descent, 
German  institutions,  and  German  spirit.  The  Rhine  formed 
its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Belgae,  on 
its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batavi  on  the  island  which 
its  two  arms  then  formed  with  the  ocean.  All  these  several 
nations  were  sooner  or  later  reduced  into  subjection  by  the 
Romans,  but  their  conquerors  themselves  give  us  the  most 
glorious  testimony  to  their  valour.  The  Belga?,  writes  Caesar, 
were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gauls  who  repulsed  the 
invasion  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  The  Batavi,  Tacitus 
tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the  Rhine  in  bravery. 
This  fierce  nation  paid  its  tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved 
by  its  conquerors,  like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for  battle 
The  Romans  themselves  acknowledged  the  Batavian  horsemen 
to  be  their  best  cavalry.  Like  the  Swiss  at  this  day,  they 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  body  guard  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror ;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Dacians,  as  they  saw 
them,  in  full  armour,  swimming  across  the  Danube.  The 
Batavi  accompanied  Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Bri- 
tain, and  helped  him  to  conquer  that  island.  The  Frieses 
were,  of  all,  the  last  subdued,  and  the  first  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  morasses  among  which  they  dwelt,  attracted 
the  conquerors  later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conquest. 
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The  Roman  Dmsus,  who  made  war  in  these  regions,  had  a 
canal  cut  from  the  Rhine  into  the  Flevo,  the  present  Zuyder 
Zee,  through  which  the  Roman  fleet  penetrated  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  from  thence,  entering  the  mouths  of  the  Ems  and 
the  Weser,  found  an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. 

Through  four  centuries,  we  find  Batavian  troops  in  the  Ro 
man  armies,  but  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  their  name  dis 
appears  from  history.   Presently  we  discover  their  island  over 
run  by  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing country  of  Belgium.     The  Frieses  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared  as  a  free, 
and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  governed  themselves  by 
their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of  Roman  laws,  and  extended 
their  limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Friesland,  especially,  had  suf 
fered  the  least  from   the  irruptions  of  strange  tribes,  and 
foreign  customs ;    and  for  centuries  retained  traces   of  its 
original    institutions   of    its    national   spirit   and   manners , 
which  have  not,   even  at  the   present   day,  entirely  disap 
peared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations,  destroyed  the  ori 
ginal  form  of  most  of  these  tribes ;  other  mixed  races  arose 
in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.  In  the  general  ir- 
ruption, the  towns  and  encampments  of  the  Romans  disap- 
peared, and  with  them,  the  memorials  of  their  wise  govern- 
ment, which  they  had  employed  the  natives  to  execute.  The 
neglected  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
streams,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Those 
wonders  of  labour,  and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  ca- 
nals, dried  up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  continent 
and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.  So,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  two  eras  seems  effaced,  and  with  a  new  race  a  ne\v 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Roman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  seized  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  planted  there  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  After  an  obstinate  war,  Charles  Martel  subdued  to 
the  French  crown  Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces 
and  by  his  victories,  paved  a  way  for  the  gospel.  Charle- 
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magne' united  all  these  countries,  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy.  As  under  his  descend- 
ants, this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn  into  fragments,  so  the 
Netherlands  became  at  times  German,  at  others  French,  or 
then  again  Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find  them 
under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  the 
North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  it  degenerated.  The  more  powerful  vassals 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  crown,  and  the 
royal  governors  usurped  the  countries  they  were  appointed  to 
govern.  But  the  rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
usurpations,  without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependants,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new  conces- 
sions. At  the  same  time,  the  church  became  powerful 
through  pious  usurpations  and  donations,  and  in  its  ab- 
bey lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  independent  ex- 
istence. Thus  were  the  Netherlands,  in  the  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  split  up  into  se- 
veral small  sovereignties,  whose  possessors  did  homage, 
at  one  time  to  the  German  Emperor,  at  another  to  the 
Kings  of  France.  By  purchase,  marriages,  legacies,  and 
also  by  conquest,  several  of  these  provinces  were  often  united 
under  one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  With  more  or  less  right,  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  united  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
added  two  others,  acquired  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  im- 
perceptibly a  new  state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted 
nothing  but  the  name,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  extensive  possessions  made 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  formidable  neighbours  to  Franco, 
and  tempted  the  restless  spirit  ©f  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  prince,  justify  in 
some  measure  this  bold  project.  A  formidable  army  threat 
eued  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland  trembled 
for  her  liberty  ;  but  deceitful  fortune  abandoned  him  in  three 
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terrible  battles,  and  the  infatuated  hero  was  lost  in  the  me- 
lee of  the  living  and  the  dead  *. 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria,  at  once  the 
richest  princess  and  the  unhappy  Helen  of  that  time>  whose  woo- 
ing brought  misery  on  her  inheritance,  was  now  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  whole  known  world.  Among  her  suitors  ap- 
peared two  great  princes,  King  Louis  XI.  of  France,  for  his 
son,  the  young  Dauphin,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  The  successful  suitor  was  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  began  to  fear  for  its  ba- 
lance of  power.  Louis,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  waa 
ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  disposed  of  the  hand  of  their  princess, 
passed  by  this  dreaded  neighbour,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
Maximilian,  whose  more  remote  territories,  and  more  limited 
power,  seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  country.  A 
deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through  a  strange  dispens- 
ation of  heaven,  only  accelerated  the  melancholy  fate  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Maximilian,  a 
Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her  portion,  that  extensive  kingdom 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  recently  founded;  and 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  born  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  latter  country,  the  commonalty  emancipated 
themselves  much  earner  than  in  other  feudal  states,  and 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political  existence.  The 
favourable  situation  of  the  country  on  the  North  Sea,  and  on 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns,  encouraged  industry  and 

*  A  page  who  had  seen  him  fall,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  conducted  the 
victors  to  the  spot,  and  saved  his  remains  from  an  ignominious  oblivion.  His 
body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool  in  which  it  was  fast  frozen,  naked,  and 
BO  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  recognised,  by  the 
well-known  deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  long  finger  nails. 
But  that,  notwithstanding  these  marks,  there  were  still  incredulous  people 
who  doubted  his  death,  and  looked  for  his  re-appearance,  is  proved  by  the 
missive,  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  called  upon  the  Burgundian  States  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  France.  "  If,"  the  passage  runs, 
"  Duke  Charles  should  still  be  living,  you  shall  be  released  {iram  your  oath 
to  me."  ComineB,  t.  iii.,  Preuves  de»  Meiroires,  495,  497. 
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the  arts,  attracted  foreigners,  and  diffused  prosperity  and 
affluence  among  them.  However  contemptuously  the  warlike 
policy  of  those  times  looked  down  upon  every  peaceful  and 
useful  occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail  al- 
together  to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  they  derived 
from  such  pursuits.  The  increasing  population  of  their  terri- 
tories, the  different  imposts  which  they  extorted  from  natives 
and  foreigners,  under  the  various  titles  of  tolls,  customs,  high- 
way rates,  escort  money,  bridge  tolls,  market  fees,  escheats, 
and  so  forth,  were  too  valuable  considerations  to  allow  them 
to  remain  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. Their  own  rapacity  made  them  promoters  of  trade, 
and  as  often  happens,  barbarism  itself  rudely  nursed  it, 
until,  at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place.  In  the 
course  of  time,  they  invited  the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle 
among  them,  and  accorded  to  the  towns  some  valuable  privi 
leges,  and  an  independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  latter 
acquired  uncommon  extraordinary  credit  and  influence.  The 
numerous  wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried  on  with 
one  another,  or  with  their  neighbours,  made  them  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  towns,  who,  by 
their  wealth,  obtained  weight  and  consideration,  and  for  the 
subsidies  which  they  afforded,  failed  not  to  extort  im- 
portant privileges  in  return.  These  privileges  of  the  com- 
monalties increased,  as  the  crusades  with  their  expensive 
equipment  augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles ;  as  a 
new  road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of  tho 
East;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new  wants  to 
their  princes.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  we  find  in  these  lands  a  mixed  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  greatly  limited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  estates,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name 
of  States,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
quired it.  Without  their  consent,  no  new  laws  were  valid,  no 
war  could  be  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change  made 
in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  admitted  to  any  office  of  go- 
vernment. All  the  provinces  enjoyed  these  privileges  in 
common ;  others  were  peculiar  to  the  various  districts.  The 
ropreme  government  was  hereditary,  but  the  son  did  not  enter 
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on  the  rights  of  his  father,  before  he  had  solemnly  sworn  lo 
maintain  the  existing  constitution. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver :  all  the  wants  which  had 
to  be  met  hy  this  constitution,  were  originally  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was  founded 
on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  adapted  to 
its  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  which  excluded  foreigners 
from  all  offices  of  trust,  was  a  natural  consequence  oi 
the  preceding  articles.  So  complicated  and  aiuhcial  a  re- 
lation between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which  in  many 
provinces  was  further  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of  soire  single  city,  required 
for  its  maintenance  the  liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well  be  expected 
This  law  besides,  was  enforced  reciprocally  in  each  particulai 
province  ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand  no  Hol- 
lander, could  hold  office  ;  and  it  continued  in  force,  even  after 
all  these  provinces  were  united  under  one  government. 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  valuable,  that 
many  mothers  from  the  adjacent  provinces  removed  thither 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order  to  entitle  their 
children  to  participate,  by  birth,  in  all  the  immunities  of  that 
favoured  country ;  just  as,  says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the  soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united  several  provinces 
under  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial  assemblies  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  independent  tribunals,  were  made 
subject  to  a  supreme  court  at  Malines,  which  incorporated 
the  various  judicatures  into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The  separate  inde 
pendence  of  the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  the  su- 
preme power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Maliues. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  states  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embarassment  of  their 
Duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  consequently 
in  their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  compelled  her 
to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to  them  the  most 
important  sovereign  rights.  The  people  of  Ghent  car- 
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ried  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily 
dragged  the  favourites  of  Maria,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  them,  before  their  own  tribunals,  and  be 
headed  them  before  the  eyes  of  that  princess.  During  the 
short  government  of  the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's 
death  to  her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers  which 
few  free  states  enjoyed.  After  her  death,  her  husband, 
Maximilian,  illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian 
of  his  son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
estates  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  receive  him  as  a  viceroy  for  a  stated  period, 
and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Roman  Emperor,  fancied  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  im- 
posed extraordinary  taxes  on  the  provinces,  gave  official 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Germans,  and  introduced 
foreign  troops  into  the  provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these 
republicans  kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  per- 
son, and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Roman  courts,  he 
did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom,  until  security  had  been 
given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising  from  mild  laws, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  encouraged  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  In  continual  contest  with  the  ocean 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lowlands,  and  whose  force  it  was  requisite  to  break 
by  embankments  and  canals,  this  people  had  early  learnt 
to  observe  the  natural  objects  around  them ;  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ; 
and  like  the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise 
their  inventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  population.  Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and  the 
great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  and  France,  many  of  which 
debouched  on  their  coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to 
navigation;  and  the  facility  of  internal  communication  between 
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the  provinces,  soon  created,  and  fostered,  a  commercial  spirit 
among  these  people. 

The  neighbouring  coasts,  Denmark  and  Britain,  were  the 
first  visited  by  their  vessels.  The  English  wool  which  they 
brought  back,  employed  thousands  of  industrious  hands  in 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  and  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  cloths  of  Flanders  were  extensively 
worn  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  eleventh  century 
we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt,  and  even  in  the 
Levant.  This  enterprising  people  ventured,  without  a 
compass,  to  steer  under  the  North  Pole,  round  to  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Russia.  From  the  Wendish  towns,  the 
Netherlands  received  a  share  in  the  Levant  trade,  which,  at 
that  time,  still  passed  from  the  Black  Sea,  through  the 
Russian  territories  to  the  Baltic.  When,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  this  trade  began  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having 
opened  a  new  road  through  the  Mediterranean  for  Indian 
merchandize,  and  after  the  Italian  towns  had  usurped  this 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  league 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  became  the 
most  important  emporium  between  the  north  and  south.  As 
yet,  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  general,  and  the  mer- 
chantmen sailed  slowly  and  laboriously  along  the  coasts. 
The  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the  most  part  frozen  and  inaccessible.  Ships,  therefore, 
which  could  not  well  accomplish  within  the  year  the  long 
voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  harbours  which  lay  half  way  between  the  two. 
With  an  immense  continent  behind  them,  with  which  naviga- 
ble streams  kept  up  their  communication,  and  towards  the 
west  and  north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodious  harbours, 
this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly  formed  for  a  place  of 
resort  for  different  nations,  and  for  a  centre  of  commerce. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  established 
marts.  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Britons, 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  thronged  to  them  with  the 
produce  of  every  country  in  the  world  Competition  ensured 
cheapness ;  industry  was  stimulated,  as  it  found  a  ready 
market  for  its  productions.  With  the  necessary  exchange  of 
money,  arose  the  commerce  in  bills,  which  opened  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  wealth  The  princes  of  the  country,  ac- 
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quainted  at  last  with  their  true  interest,  encouraged  the 
chant  by  important  immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
their  commerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  several  provinces  were  united 
under  one  rule,  they  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
had  proved  so  injurious,  and  their  separate  interests  were 
now  more  intimately  connected  by  a  common  government. 
Their  commerce  and  affluence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long 
peace,  which  the  formidable  power  of  their  princes  extorted 
from  the  neighbouring  monarchs.  The  Burgundian  flag  was 
feared  in  every  sea,  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  gave  sup- 
port to  their  undertakings,  and  the  enterprise  of  a  private 
individual  became  the  affair  of  a  powerful  state.  Such 
vigorous  protection  soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to 
renounce  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  to  pursue  this  daring 
enemy  through  every  sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against 
whom  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at 
last,  however  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Nether 
lands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year 
i468,  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were  counted 
entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one  time.  Besides  the  rich 
factories  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  there  were  here  fifteen 
trading  companies,  with  their  counting  houses,  and  many  fac- 
tories and  merchants'  families  from  every  European  country. 
Here  was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine  products  for  the 
north.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Rhine, 
in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Upper  Germany,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  so  here  also,  a 
licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The  seductive  example 
of  Philip  the  Good,  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous 
and  magnificent  in  Europe,  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  Tho 
costly  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  which  afterwards  served  as 
patterns  to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with  other  Bur- 
gundian customs,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  Austria,  soon 
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descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen  nurse J 
his  person  in  velvet  and  silk  *. 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  through  the  Netherlands, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  teiis  us  that  pride 
had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  The  pomp  and  vanity 
or  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to  extravagance.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  had  never  reached  so  great  a  height  among 
any  other  people.  The  immoral  assemblage  of  both  sexes  at 
bathing  places,  and  such  other  places  of  reunion  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame — and  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the  higher  ranks ;  the 
females  of  the  common  class  abandoned  themselves  to  such 
extravagances  without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  philanthropist  is  this 
extravagance,  than  the  miserable  frugality  of  want,  and  the 
barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  time  oppressed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe!  The  Burgundian  era  shines 
pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovely  spring 
day  amid  the  showers  of  February.  But  this  flourishing 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  ruin ; 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with  liberty  and  success,  declared 
war  against  Philip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces, 
which  ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously  com 
menced.  Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  in  an  engage 
ment  near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  florins.  All 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  two  thousand  of  the  principal 


*  Philip  the  Good  was  too  profuse  a  prince  to  amass  treasures ;  never- 
theless, Charles  the  Bold  found  accumulated  among  his  effects,  a  greater 
store  of  table  services,  jewels,  carpets,  and  linen  than  three  rich  princedoms 
of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  treasure  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  prince,  and  of 
the  Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle  fields  of  Granson,  Murten, 
and  Nancy.  Here,  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  largest  in 
Europe,  which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France  as  the  second 
in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  for  a  florin.  The  Swiss  ex- 
changed the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  for  copper,  and  tore  into 
pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  spoil  of  silver, 
gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken,  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions. 
Charles  and  his  army  had  advanced  to  the  combat,  not  like  foes  who  purpose 
battle,  but  like  conquerors  who  adorn  themselves  after  victory. 
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citizens,  went,  stript  to  their  shirts,  bare-footed,  and  with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke, 
and  on  their  knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasiop, 
they  were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepar- 
able loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482,  they 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  better  success,  against  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his  charter,  he  had 
unjustly  assumed.  In  1487,  the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the 
Archduke  himself  in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  entered  their  territory  with  an  army,  and 
blockading  for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the  nourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  important 
assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring  their  own  silk  stuffs 
to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and  the  Flemish  cloth- workers  likewise, 
who  had  settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither;  and 
thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
The  Hanseatic  League  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride ;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its  factory 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516,  all  the  foreign  merchants  left 
the  town,  except  only  a  few  Spaniards;  but  its  prosperity 
faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade  which 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  banishe'd ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stirring  and  splendid  city  in  the  Christian  world.  A  stream 
like  the  Scheldt,  whose  broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
could  carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls 
of  Antwerp,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men  of  business 
from  all  countries  *.  The  industry  of  the  nation  had,  in  tho 
beginning  of  this  century,  reached  its  greatest  height  The 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  shase,  and 
fisheries,  enriched  the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures;  and  trade. 

*  Two  such  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  soli  there  were 
duty  free. 
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gave  wealth  to  the  burghers.  Flemish  and  Brabantine  manu- 
factures were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Their  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
tended with  the  Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  the  seaman  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  never  laid  up  for  the 
winter. 

When  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  East  India  trade  of  Portugal  undermined 
that  of  the  Levant,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  the  blow 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  Italian  republics.  The  Portuguese 
established  their  mart  in  Brabant,  and  the  spices  of  Calicut 
were  displayed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Hither 
poured  the  West  Indian  merchandize,  with  which  the  indolent 
pride  of  Spain  repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
East  Indian  market  attracted  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
houses  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  and  the  Fuggers 
and  Welsers  from  Augsburg.  Here  the  Hanse  towns  brought 
the  wares  of  the  north,  and  here  the  English  company  had  a 
factory.  Here  art  and  nature  seemed  to  expose  to  view  all 
their  riches ;  it  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator  and  of  the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diffused  itself  through  the  world.  Even 
a  company  of  Turkish  merchants,  towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  here,  and  to  supply  the 
products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece.  With  the  trade  in 
goods,  they  held  also  the  exchange  of  money.  Their  bills 
passed  current  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  globe.  Antwerp, 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  extensive  and  more  im 
portant  business  in  a  single  month,  than  Venice,  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  in  two  whole  years 

In  the  year  1491,  the  Hanseatic  League  held  its  solemn 
meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerly  assembled  in 
Lubeck  alone.  In  1531,  the  exchange  was  erected,  at  that 
time  the  most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  fulfilled  its 
proud  inscription.  The  town  now  reckoned  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  tide  of  human  beings,  which  incessantly 
poured  into  it,  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  200  and  250 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in  its  harbour ;  110 
day  passed,  on  which  the  boats  entering  inwards  and  outwards 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  500;  on  market  days,  the  numbei 
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amounted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than  two  hundred 
carriages  drove  through  its  gates ;  above  two  thousand  loaded 
waggons  arrived  every  week  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Lorraine,  without  reckoning  the  farmers'  carts  and  corn- vans, 
which  were  seldom  less  than  10,000  in  number.  Thirty 
thousand  hands  were  employed  by  the  English  company 
alone.  The  market  dues,  tolls,  and  excise,  brought  millions 
to  the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  fact,  that  the  extraordinary 
taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Charles  V.,  toward? 
his  numerous  wars,  were  computed  at  forty  millions  of  gold 
ducats 

For  this  affluence,  the  Netherlands  were  as  much  indebted 
to  their  liberty,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country. 
Uncertain  laws,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious  prince, 
would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the  blessings,  which  propitious 
nature  had  so  abundantly  lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy  confidence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and  by  the  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  shone  in 
useful  inventions ;  in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty,  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefully  cultivated,  and  carried  to  perfection. 
From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its 
golden  age,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
of  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  in  a  new  soil,  they  flourished  with  fresh  vigour 
The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied  with 
its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in  common  with  it,  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fine  arts.  The  manufactures 
and  arts,  on  which  the  Netherlanders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular 
enumeration.  The  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass,  even  pocket-watches  and  sun-dials,  were, 
as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the  Nether 
lands.  To  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
compass,  the  points  of  which  are  still  known  by  Flemish 
aames.  About  the  year  1430,  the  invention  of  typography  is 
ascribed  to  Laurence  Koster,  of  Haarlem ;  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  entitled  to  this  honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is 
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that  the  Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this  aseful 
art  among  them;  and  fate  ordained  that  a  century  later  it 
should  reward  its  country  with  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  united,  with  the  most  fertile  genius  for  in- 
ventions, a  happy  talent  for  improving  the  discoveries  o* 
others ;  there  are  probably  few  mechanical  arts  and  manufac- 
tures which  they  did  not  either  produce,  or  at  least  carry  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

THE   NETHERLANDS   UNDER   CHARLES   THE    FIFTH. 

Up  to  this  time,  these  provinces  had  formed  the  most  envi- 
able state  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  had 
ventured  to  indulge  a  thought  of  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion; it  had  remained  sacred,  even  to  the  daring  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing  fetters  for 
foreign  liberty.  All  these  princes  grew  up  with  no  higher 
hope  than  to  be  the  heads  of  a  republic,  and  none  of  their 
territories  afforded  them  experience  of  a  higher  authority. 
Besides,  these  princes  possessed  nothing  but  what  the  Nether 
lands  gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  nation  sent, 
into  the  field  ;  no  riches  but  what  the  estates  granted  to  them. 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands  had  fallen  to  a 
master,  who  had  at  his  command  other  instruments  and  other 
resources,  who  could  arm  against  them  a  foreign  power  *. 

*  The  unnatural  union  of  two  such  different  nations  as  the  Belgians  and 
Spaniards,  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from 
quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotius,  in  energetic  language,  has  drawn 
between  the  two.  "  With  the  neighbouring  nations,"  says  he,  "  the  people  of 
tie  Netherlands  could  easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were 
of  a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  same  manner. 
But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  differed  in  almost  every 
respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  brought  together, 
clashed  the  more  violently.  Both  had,  for  many  centuries,  been  dis- 
tinguished in  war,  only  the  latter  had,  in  luxurious  repose,  become  disused 
to  arms,  while  the  former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  Italian  and  African 
campaigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  Belgians  more  inclined  to  peace, 
but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.  No  people  were  more  free  from  the  lust  oi 
conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more  zealously.  Hence,  the  numerous 
towns,  closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined  tract  of  country ;  densely 
crowded  with  a  foreign  and  native  population ;  fortified  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  rivers.  Hence,  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern  immigration, 
foreign  arms  could  not  prevail  against  them.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  often 
changed  its  masters ;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  the  nands  o'  the  Ofoth«, 
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Charles  V.  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  no  more  than  the  first 
citizen.  In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire,  he  might 
have  learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individuals ;  here,  he 
was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more  he  there  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  unlimited  power,  and  the  higher  he  raised  his 
opinion  of  his  own  greatness,  the  more  reluctant  he  must 
have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  and  to  tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary 
authority.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstain  from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a 
curb  on  our  most  cherished  wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Netherlanders,  that  distrust  which  always  accompanies 
inferiority.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  more  ob- 
servant in  their  proceedings.  Under  his  reign,  we  see  the 
most  violent  outbreaks  of  republican  spirit,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  nothing 
but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in 

its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  each  new  con- 
queror. The  people  thus  formed,  at  last,  out  of  these  several  admixtures,  is 
described  as  patient  in  labour,  imperturbable  in  danger,  equally  eager  for 
riches  and  honour,  proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and 
grateful  to  strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
ungovernable  passions  in  victory,  as  to  regard  neither  conscience  nor  honour  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is 
astute  but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France  and  Germany, 
combines  in  moderation  the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon,  nor  is  he  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  In  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard;  the  arms  of  the 
north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Christianity,  when  he  bad 
once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the  church  condemns,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  faith.  Nay,  his  pious  extravagance 
went  so  far,  that  it  became  requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  hia 
clergy.  In  both  people,  loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Spaniards, 
the  Castilians  require  to  be  governed  with  tho  most  caution ;  but  the  liberties 
which  they  arrogate  for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to  others. 
Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  ruler,  so  to  distribute  his  attention 
and  care  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the 
Castilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgian 
affront  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Castilian.*  Grotii  Annal.  Belg.  L.  1.  4. 
5.seq. 
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the  least  justify.  A  sovereign  will  always  regard  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  which  he  is  bound  to  recover 
To  the  citizen,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  a  torrent. 
which,  by  its  inundation,  threatens  to  sweep  away  his  rights 
The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  themselves  against  the  ocean 
by  embankments,  and  against  their  princes  by  constitutional 
enactments.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  a  per 
petually  recurring  struggle  between  liberty  and  the  lust 
of  power  and  possession;  as  the  history  of  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  contest  of  the  elements  and  organic 
bodies  for  space.  The  Netherlands  soon  found  to  their 
cost,  that  they  had  become  but  a  province  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. So  long  as  their  former  masters  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  promote  their  prosperity,  their  condition  re- 
sembled the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  secluded  family,  whose 
head  is  its  ruler.  Charles  V.  introduced  them  upon  the 
arena  of  the  political  world.  They  now  formed  a  member 
of  that  gigantic  body,  which  the  ambition  of  an  individual 
employed  as  his  instrument.  They  ceased  to  have  their  own 
good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  their  existence  was  trans- 
ported to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.  As  his  whole  government 
was  but  one  tissue  of  plans  and  manoeuvres  to  advance  his 
power,  so  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  he  should  be 
completely  master  of  the  various  limbs  of  his  mighty  empire, 
in  order  to  move  them  effectually  and  suddenly.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political  organization,  or 
to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privileges  the  conscientious  respect 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded.  It  was  expedient 
for  him  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  by  concen- 
tration and  unity.  The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been,  under 
his  predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  judicature ;  he  sub- 
jected its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  council,  which  he 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  the  mere  organ  of  his 
will.  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most  vital  functions 
of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to  them  the  most  import- 
ant offices.  These  men,  whose  only  support  was  the  royal 
favour,  would  be  but  bad  guardians  of  privileges  which, 
moreover,  were  little  known  to  them.  The  ever  increasing 
expenses  of  his  warlike  government,  compelled  him  as  steadily 
to  augment  his  resources.  In  disregard  of  their  most  sacred 
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privileges,  he  imposed  new  and  strange  taxes  on  the  pro- 
vinces. To  preserve  their  olden  consideration,  the  estates 
were  forced  to  grant  what  he  had  been  so  modest  as  not  to 
extort;  the  whole  history  of  the  government  of  this  monarch, 
m  the  Netherlands,  is  almost  one  continued  list  of  imposts 
demanded,  refused,  and  finally  accorded.  Contrary  to  the 
constitution,  he  introduced  foreign  troops  into  their  terri 
tories,  directed  the  recruiting  of  his  armies  in 'the  provinces, 
and  involved  them  in  wars  which  could  not  advance,  even 
if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they  had 
not  given  their  consent.  He  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
state  as  amonarch ;  and  the  terrible  chastisement  of  Gheiii, 
announced  to  the  other  provinces,  the  great  change  which 
their  constitution  had  already  undergone. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  far  secured,  as  was 
necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the  intelli- 
gent policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  salu- 
tary regimen  of  the  body,  whose  energies  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  e^ert.  Fortunately,  the  opposite  pursuits  of 
selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  often  bring 
about  the  same  end ;  and  the  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object 
of  pursuit,  is  occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a 
Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
merce was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed 
its  strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though  not  more 
just  than  his  son,  he  adapted  his  principles  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  and  recalled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and 
in  Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circumstances  have  en 
forced  with  all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  great  religious  revolution  which  occurred 
under  it;  and  which,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  notice.  This  it 
was,  that  first  brought  arbitrary  power  into  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  constitution;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  specimen 
of  its  might;  and,  in  a  measure,  legalized  it,  while  it  placeii 
republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence  And  as  the  iatte: 
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sank  into  anarchy  and  rebellion,  monarchical  power  rose  tf. 
the  height  of  despotism. 

Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  the  transition  from  civil 
liberty  to  religious  freedom.  Individuals,  as  well  as  com- 
munities, who,  favoured  by  a  happy  political  constitution, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine,  if  not  also  to  create,  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  them;  whose  minds  have  been  enlightened  by  ac- 
tivity, and  feelings  expanded  by  the  enjoyments  of  life  ; 
whose  natural  courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal  secur- 
ity and  prosperity ;  such  men  will  not  easily  surrender  them 
selves  to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arbitrary  creed,  and 
will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  yoke 
Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these  countries.  Italy,  it  might  be 
objected,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  intellectual  culture,  formerly 
the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political  factions,  where  a  burn- 
ing climate  kindles  the  blood  with  the  wildest  passions — 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countries,  remained  the  freest 
from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people,  whom  a  warm 
and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  young  and  ever  smiling 
nature,  and  the  multifarious  witcheries  of  art,  rendered  keenly 
susceptible  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  that  form  of  religion  must 
naturally  have  been  better  adapted,  which,  by  its  splendid 
pomp  captivates  the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  opens 
an  unbounded  range  to  the  fancy;  and  which,  through  the 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  important  doc 
trines  into  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  people  whom 
the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have  drawn  down  to 
an  unpoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in  plain  notions  than  in 
images,  and  who  cultivate  their  common  sense  at  the  expense 
of  their  imagination — to  such  a  people,  that  creed  will  best 
recommend  itself  which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  lays 
less  stress  on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather 
to  be  understood,  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation.  In 
few  words :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  found  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Protestant 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants, 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  doctrine  which  Luther  dif- 
fused in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must  have 
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found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds 
of  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Protestant  mer- 
chants, who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The 
German  and  Swiss  troops,  which  Charles  introduced  into 
these  countries,  and  the  crowd  of  French,  German,  and 
English  fugitives,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  li- 
berties of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution which  threatened  them  at  home,  promoted  their  dif- 
fusion. A  great  portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at 
that  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Lou  vain  was  not 
yet  in  repute,  and  that  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The 
new  tenets  publicly  taught  there,  were  transplanted  by  the 
students  to  their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people, 
these  first  germs  migbt  easily  have  been  crushed;  but 
in  the  market- towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of 
so  many  different  nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated  under  the 
yeil  of  obscurity.  A  difference  in  opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those,  who  already 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was  the 
most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred  vice,  a 
slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
an  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence,  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  opposed  these  orders,  derived  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  having  the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occa- 
sional pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation, 
and  several  bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Rederiker,  whc 
at  that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridiculing  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  the  abuses  of  their  times, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  dogmas. 

The  first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonishingly 
rapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  avowed 
themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
was  prodigious  ;  but  among  these,  the  foreigners  far  outnum- 
bered the  natives  Charles  V  ,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of 
religious  tenets,  had  taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fail  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation 
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toe  most  effectual  remedies.  Unhappily,  for  the  reformed 
religion,  political  justice  was  on  the  side  of  its  persecutor 
The  dam  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  repelled 
human  understanding  from  truth,  was  too  suddenly  torn  away, 
for  the  outbreaking  torrent  not  to  overflow  its  appointed 
channel  The  reviving  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  inquiry,  which 
ought  to  have  remained  within  the  limits  of  religious  ques- 
tions, began  also  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  kings.  While, 
in  the  commencement,  iron  fetters  were  justly  broken  off, 
a  desire  was  eventually  shown  to  rend  asunder  the  most  legi- 
timate and  most  indispensable  of  ties.  Even  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  now  circulated  everywhere,  while  they  im- 
parted light  and  nurture  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
were  the  source  also  whence  an  eccentric  fanaticism  contrived 
to  extort  the  virulent  poison.  The  good  cause  had  been  com- 
pelled to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebellion,  and  the  result  was 
what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  men  remain  men. 
The  bad  cause,  too,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
good,  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means,  emboldened  by 
this  slight  point  of  connexion,  appeared  in  the  same 
company,  and  was  mistaken  for  it.  Luther  had  written 
against  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  every  audacious  varlet  who 
broke  into  the  churches  and  cloisters,  and  plundered  the  altars, 
called  himself  Lutheran.  Faction,  rapine,  fanaticism,  licen- 
tiousness, robed  themselves  in  his  colours;  the  most  enor- 
mous offenders,  when  brought  before  the  judges,  avowed 
themselves  his  followers.  The  Reformation  had  drawn  down 
the  Roman  prelate  to  a  level  with  fallible  humanity ;  an  insane 
band,  stimulated  by  hunger  and  want,  sought  to  annihilate  al] 
distinction  of  ranks.  It  was  natura~  "hat  a  doctrine,  which  ta 
the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most  unfavourable  aspect, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reconcile  a  monarch  who  had 
already  so  many  reasons  to  extirpate  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had  itself 
forced  upon  him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  upon  himself  as  absolute 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  these  countries  the  religious  liberty  which  he  had 
accorded  to  Germany.  While  compelled  by  the  effectual  re- 
sistance of  the  German  princes,  he  assured  to  the  former 
country  a  free  exercise  of  the  new  religion,  in  the  latter  hfl 
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published  the  most  cruel  edicts  for  its  repression.  By  these,  the 
reading  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or  secret 
meetings,  to  which  religion  gave  its  name  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree ;  all  conversations  on  the  subject  at  home  or  at  the  table ; 
were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties.  In  every  province, 
epecial  courts  of  judicature  were  established  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous  opinions, 
<vas  to  forfeit  his  office,  without  regard  to  his  rank.  Whoever 
should  be  convicted  of  diffusing  heretical  doctrines,  or  even 
of  simply  attending  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Reformers, 
was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  alive.  Backsliding  here- 
tics were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  even  the  recant- 
ation of  the  offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors,  gained  nothing  by  his  apostacy, 
but  at  farthest  a  milder  kind  of  death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  permitted  the  heir  to 
redeem  them  for  a  trifling  fine ;  and  in  defiance  of  an  express 
and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they 
were  not  to  be  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  con- 
veyed beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con 
demned  by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide  the 
hand  of  despotism,  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  with- 
out danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  V.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  on 
every  thing,  and  seriously  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  But  the  terror  of 
its  very  name,  alone  reduced  commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  stand- 
still. The  principal  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
city.  All  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The  value  of  houses 
fell,  the  employment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disappeared 
from  the  hands  of  the  citizen  The  ruin  of  that  flourishing 
commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had  not  Charles  V.  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  aban- 
doned this  perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation  of 
Spiritual  Judge.  But  in  the  other  provinces,  that  tribunal 
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proceeded  to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism  which  has 
ever  been  peculiar  to  it.  It  has  been  computed  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  50,000  persons  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  for  religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  monarch, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  kept 
the  rebellion  within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke  out 
with  so  much  violence  under  his  successor.  A  closer  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  this  seeming  anomaly.  Charles's  dreaded 
supremacy  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  The 
majesty  of  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all  seas 
for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  favourable 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Through  him,  in 
particular,  they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  the  Baltic.  Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them  a  common 
ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of 
their  own  country,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce. He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six  pro- 
vinces with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  given 
tc  them  an  extent  and  political  importance,  which  placed  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe  *. 

By  all  this,  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this  people 
Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  and  Gronmgen  with  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  disturbed  their  commerce ; 
an  unbroken  internal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industry.  Charles  was  therefore  a  bene- 

*  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it  to  a  kingdom ;  but  the 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  con- 
stitution and  manners  to  measures  and  weights,  soon  made  him  abandon  this 
design.  More  important  was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  treaty,  which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  According 
to  this  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  common  wants 
of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral  prince ;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  war  three  times  as  much ;  in  return  for  which,  however,  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  powerful  protectioa  of  this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  any 
of  their  various  privileges.  Th?  revolution  which  under  Charles's  son  altered 
the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again  annulled  this  compact,  which, 
on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  conferred,  deserves  no  furthur 
notice. 
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factor  of  this  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  his 
victories  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  glory  of  their  sovereign, 
which  was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had  bribed  their  repub- 
lican vigilance;  while  the  awe-inspiring  halo  of  invincibility, 
which  encircled  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  terrified  the  factious.  And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private  individual 
or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  enchaining  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  His  repeated  personal  visits  to  these 
lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  own  confession,  visited  as 
often  as  ten  different  times,  kept  the  disaffected  within 
bounds ;  the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.  Finally,  Charles  was 
born  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap 
he  had  grown  up.  Their  manners  pleased  him,  the  simplicity 
of  their  character  and  social  intercourse  formed  for  him  a 
pleasing  recreation  from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.  He 
spoke  their  language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
life.  The  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  form  the  unnatural 
barriers  between  king  and  people,  were  banished  from  Brus- 
sels. No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from  access  to 
their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was  through  their  own  country- 
men, to  whom  he  entrusted  his  person.  He  spoke  much,  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  dis- 
course obliging.  These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their 
love,  and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  corn-fields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while  his 
governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered,  he  secured 
their  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection  of  the  nation 
for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.  On  this  account,  he  sent 
for  him  in  his  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in  Brussels 
to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication, 
he  recommended  to  him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in 
his  crown,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respect  their  laws 
and  privileges 

Philip  II.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As 
ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  of  royal 
authority,  which  regarded  men  as  simply  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of 
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»  .liberty.1;  Born  in  Spain,  and  educated  under  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks,  he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomy 
formality  and  reserve  as  marked  his  own  character.  The 
cheerful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as  uncon- 
genial to  his  disposition  arid  temper,  as  their  privileges  were 
offensive  to  his  imperious  will.  He  spoke  no  other  language 
but  the  Spanish,  endured  none  but  Spaniards  about  his  per- 
son, and  obstinately  adhered  to  all  their  customs.  In  vain 
did  the  loyal  ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnizing  his  arrival  with 
costly  festivities  *.  Philip's  eye  remained  dark  ;  all  the  pro- 
fusion of  magnificence,  all  the  loud  and  hearty  effusions  of  the 
siucerest  joy,  could  not  win  from  him  one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  presenting  his  son  to 
the  Flemings.  They  might,  eventually,  have  endured  his 
3roke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  their 
land.  But  his  look  forewarned  them  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect ;  his  entry  into  Brussels  lost  him  all  hearts.  The  Em- 
peror's gracious  affability  with  his  people,  only  served  to 
throw  a  darker  shade  on  the  haughty  gravity  of  his  son. 
They  read  in  his  countenance  the  destructive  purpose  against 
their  liberties,  which,  even  then,  he  already  revolved  in  his 
breast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant,  they  were  fore- 
armed to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  which  Charles 
V.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  convention  in  Brussels,  he  ab- 
solved the  States-  General  of  their  oath,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  King  Philip,  his  son.  "  If  my  death,"  address- 
ing the  latter  as  he  concluded,  "  had  placed  you  in  possession 
of  these  countries,  even  in  that  case,  so  valuable  a  bequest 
svould  have  given  me  great  claims  on  your  gratitude.  But 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer  them  to  you,  now  that  I 
die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  require 
of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased  obligation  which 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  my  dignity  lays  upon  you.  Other 
princes  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
dren the  crown  which  death  is  already  ravishing  from  them. 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy  during  my  life,  I  wish 

*  The  town  of  Antwerp,  alone,  expended  on  an  wcasion  of  this  kind 
260,000  gold  florir,3. 
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to  be  a  spectator  of  your  reign.  Few  will  follow  my  ex6$ip\et  ti  **  i  Q 
as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it.  But  this  my  deed  will  be 
praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify  my  expectations,  if 
you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you  have 
hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably  attached  to  the  pure 
faith  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing 
more  I  have  to  add  : — may  Heaven  grant  you  also  a  son,  to 
whom  you  may  transmit  your  power,  by  choice,  and  not  by 
necessity." 

After  the  Emperor  had  concluded  his  address,  Philip 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  received  his 
paternal  blessing.  His  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  were  moistened 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

This  affecting  farce  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Philip 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  states.  He  took  the  oath 
administered  in  the  following  words  :  "  I,  Philip,  by  the  graco 
of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  &c.,  do  vow  and 
swear  that  I  will  be  a  good  and  just  lord  in  these  countries, 
counties,  and  duchies,  &c. ;  that  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and 
cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  all  the  nobles, 
towns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  my  predecessors,  and  also  the  customs,  usages,  and  rights 
which  they  now  have  and  enjoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and  more- 
over, that  I  will  do  all  that  by  law  and  right  pertains  to  a  good 
and  just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  His  Saints.'' 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Emperor 
had  inspired,  and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible 
in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  far  more 
guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Charles  V.  himself,  and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  which  the  states  took  to 
him,  no  other  obedience  was  promised,  than  such  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country.  His  officers 
then  were  only  to  reckon  on  submission  and  support,  so  long 
as  they  legally  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
Lastly,  in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  tho 
natural,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  not,  as  the  Emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord ;  proof  enough,  how  little  conn- 
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ienco  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  new 
Sovereign. 


PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  RULER  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

Philip  II.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of 
their  princes  who  united  them  all  under  his  authority. 
They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces  ;  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembourg  and  Gueldres,  the  seven 
counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Ziitphen, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  the  margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five 
lordships  of  Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  which,  collectively,  formed  a  great  and  pow- 
erful state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Higher  than 
it  then  stood,  their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of 
their  wealth  were  above  the  earth's,  surface,  but  they  were 
more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  richer  than  all  the  mines 
in  America.  These  seventeen  provinces,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded  an  an- 
nual revenue  to  their  lord,  not  much  inferior  to  that  which 
Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their  crown. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  alive  with  industry  and  plea- 
sure, many  of  them  fortified  by  their  natural  position,  and  se- 
cure without  bulwarks  or  walls ;  6,300  market  towns  of  a 
larger  size  ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and  castles  innumerable, 
imparted  to  this  territory  the  aspect  of  one  unbroken  flourish- 
ing landscape.  The  nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  splendour ;  industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genius 
of  the  citizen,  enlightened  his  ideas,  ennobled  his  affections ; 
every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country.  A  happy  temperament  under  a  se- 
vere climate  cooled.the  ardour  of  their  blood,  and  modulated  the 
rage  of  their  passions  ;  equanimity,  moderation,  and  enduring 
patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integrity,  justice,  and 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the  de 
Ughtful  fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  a  patriotic 
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pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  human  frailties.  No  people  on  earth  was  more  easily 
governed  by  a  more  prudent  prince,  and  none  with  more 
difficulty  by  a  charlatan  or  a  tyrant.  Nowhere,  was  the 
popular  voice  so  infallible  a  test  of  good  government,  as 
Lere.  True  statesmanship  could  be  tried  in  no  nobler 
school,  and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had  none  worse  to  fear. 
A  state  constituted  like  this,  could  act  and  endure  with 
gigantic  energy,  whenever  pressing  emergencies  called  forth  its 
powers,  and  a  skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his  successor  an 
authority  in  these  provinces,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a 
visible  ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  com- 
plicated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  governed  nation. 
The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully  ac- 
companied their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  on  the  civil  changes 
of  the  state  courted  the  approving  smile  of  royalty.  The 
crafty  policy  of  the  crown  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
good,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions 
and  new  ideas  of  happiness  supplanted,  at  last,  the  rude 
simplicity  of  republican  virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity, 
true  liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or  to  plunder  their  native 
land,  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  absolute  lord,  was  a  more 
powerful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great, 
than  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  to  share  with  the 
monarch  a  hundredth  part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  large 
portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobility,  were  deeply  sunk  in 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled  all  the  most 
dangerous  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  expensive  embassies  to 
foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  a  ad  Count  Egmont  to 
conclude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary.  Both  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
und  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. The  expenses  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  300,000 
florins,  towards  which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single 
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penny.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  generaV 
issimo,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  obliged  to 
defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office.  When  foreign 
ambassadors  or  princes  came  to  Brussels,  it  was  made  incum- 
bent on  the  nobles  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  who 
himself  always  dined  alone,  and  never  kept  open  table. 
Spanish  policy  had  devised  a  still  more  ingenious  contrivance, 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of  the  land. 
Every  year,  one  of  the  Castilian  nobles  made  his  appearance 
in  Brussels,  where  he  displayed  a  lavish  magnificence.  In 
Brussels,  it  was  accounted  an  indelible  disgrace  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  a  stranger  in  such  munificence.  All  vied  to 
surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  this  costly 
emulation,  while  the  Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  his 
native  country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years,  repaired 
the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the 
Netherlandish  nobility  to  contest  with  every  stranger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  ahd  of  this  weakness  the  govern 
ment  studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly,  these  arts  did 
not,  in  the  sequel,  produce  the  exact  result  that  had  been 
calculated  on;  for  these  pecuniary  burdens  only  made  the 
nobility  the  more  disposed  for  innovation,  since  he  who  has 
lost  all,  can  only  be  a  gainer  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support  of  the 
royal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Its 
golden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intellect,  and  like 
royalty,  it  had  gained  by  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men. 
Civil  oppression  made  religion  more  necessary  and  more 
dear ;  submission  to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
blind,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  with  usury 
the  services  of  despotism.  In  the  provinces,  the  bishops  and 
prelates  werj  zealous  supporters  ol  royalty,  and  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to  the  temporal  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  cities  in  awe, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  by  religious  squabbles 
and  factions,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  strongest 
support — union  among  themselves.  How  little,  therefore, 
did  it  require  to  ensure  this  preponderance  of  Philip's  power, 
and  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  folly  by  which  it  was  lost. 
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But  Philip's  authority  in  these  provinces,  however  great, 
did  not  surpass  the  influence  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
ftt  that  time  enjoyed  throughout  Europe.  No  state  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it.  France,  its  most 
dangerous  neighbour,  weakened  by  a  destructive  war,  and 
still  more  by  internal  factions,  which  boldly  raised  their  heads 
during  the  feeble  government  of  a  child,  was  advancing  ra- 
pidly to  that  unhappy  condition,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen-. 
tury,  made  it  a  theatre  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the 
most  fearful  calamities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  with 
difficulty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the  furious 
storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  church  establishment  against 
the  insidious  arts  of  the  Romanists.  That  country  still  awaited 
her  mighty  call,  before  it  could  emerge  from  a  humble  obscur 
ity,  and  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her 
rival,  to  that  vigour  and  energy,  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.  The  Imperial  family  of  Germany  was  united  with  that 
of  Spain,  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  and  political  interest; 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soliman,  drew  its  attention 
more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Gratitude 
and  fear  secured  to  Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  crea- 
tures ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the  North  still 
lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  began  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognised  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  most  skilful  generals, 
numerous  armies  accustomed  to  victor}',  a  formidable  marine, 
and  the  golden  tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — what  terrible  in- 
struments were  these,  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Under  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  com 
mence  his  reign. 

Before  we  pee  him  act,  we  must  first  look  hastily  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his 
political  life.  Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  in 
the  composition  of  his  character.  His  temperament,  and  the 
gloomy  years  of  his  early  childhood,  denied  him  the  former ' 
the  latter  could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of  the  social  ties. 
Two  ideas,  his  own  self,  and  what  was  above  that  self,  en- 
grossed his  narrow  and  contracted  mind.  Egotism  and  reli 
giun  were  the  contents  and  the  titlepage  of  the  history  of  his 
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whole  life.  He  was  a  King  and  a  Christian,  and  \vas  bad  in 
both  characters  ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men,  because* 
he  never  condescended,  but  only  ascended.  His  belief  was 
dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a  Being  of  terror,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
saviour;  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  a<*  an  image  of  fear,  a 
painful,  humiliating  check  to  his  huip^.i  omnipotence.  His 
veneration  for  this  Being  was  so  muck  the  more  profound 
and  deeplv  rooted,  the  less  it  extended  to  other  objects. 
He  trembied  servilely  before  God,  because  God  was  the 
only  being  before  whom  he  had  to  tremble.  Charles  V. 
was  zealous  for  religion,  because  religion  promoted  his 
objects.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  faith  in  it.  The 
former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  his  captive,  derided  the  very  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  with  repug- 
nance and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on 
the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope ;  and  resigned  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  as  a  penitent  malefactor  surrenders 
his  booty.  The  Emperor  was  cruel  from  calculation,  his 
son  from  impulse.  The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was,  perhaps,  so  much  the  worse  as  a 
man ;  the  second,  was  narrow-minded  and  weak,  but  the 
more  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been  better 
men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on  the  whole,  have 
acted  on  the  very  same  principles.  What  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  personal  character  of  an  individual,  is  very  oftei? 
the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  universal  human 
nature.  A  monarchy  so  great  and  so  powerful,  was  too 
great  a  trial  for  human  pride,  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  the 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  in- 
finite intelligence,  which  diffuses  itself  omnipresently  over  all. 
But  what  resource  has  man,  when  placed  in  the  position  of 
omnipotence?  Man  can  only  aid  his  circumscribed  powers  by 
classification  ;  like  the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks 
and  rules,  by  which  to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  survey  of  the 
whole,  to  which  all  individualities  must  conform.  All  thig 
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»  accomplished  for  him  by  religion.  She  finds  hope  and 
fear  planted  in  every  human  breast ;  by  making  herself 
mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  directing  their  affections 
to  a  single  object,  she  virtually  transforms  millions  of 
independent  beings  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end 
less  diversity  of  the  human  will,  no  longer  embarrasses 
its  ruler — now  there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  uni- 
versal evil,  which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established,  before  which  liberty 
must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  towards  which  all  the 
various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  con- 
verge. The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priestcraft  is 
uniformity,  and  uniformity  is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human 
poverty  and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more  scrupu- 
lously to  general  rules,  the  less  capable  he  was  of  descend- 
ing to  special  and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclusion 
could  we  draw  from  these  principles,  but  that  Philip  II. 
could  not  possibly  have  any  higher  object  of  his  solicitude, 
than  uniformity  both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
these  \IP  -iculd  not  reign  ? 

And,  yet,  he  would  have  shown  more  mildness  and  for- 
bearance in  his  government,  if  he  had  entered  upon  it 
earlier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed  of  this 
prince,  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  ascciided  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  the  early  maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  majority  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powers,  and  only  too  eaiiy  acquainted  with  his  high  expecta- 
tionsv  could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish  subjection  in  which 
he  stood ;  the  superior  genius  of  the  father,  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  just  im- 
portant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions, 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  character ;  but 
also  meagre  enough,  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for  un 
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limited  power.  When  he  actually  became  possessed  of  im 
controlled  authority,  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  Tho 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  young  monarch,  in  the  sudden  and 
early  possession  of  supreme  power;  that  joyous  tumult  of 
emotions,  which  opens  the  soul  to  every  softer  sentiment,  ai  d 
to  which  humanity  has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  prized  of  its  institutions;  this  pleasing  moment 
had  for  him  long  passed  by,  or  had  never  existed.  His  cha- 
racter was  already  hardened,  when  fortune  put  him  to  this 
severe  test,  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the  collision  of 
occasional  emotion.  He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  years,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  change ;  and  instead  of  youthfully  dal- 
lying with  the  external  symbols  of  his  nev:  station,  or  of  los- 
ing the  morning  of  his  government  in  the  intoxication  of  an 
idle  vanity,  he  remained  composed  and  serious  enough,  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his  power,  so  as  to  re- 
venge himself  through  the  most  extensive  employment  of  it, 
for  its  having  been  so  long  withheld  from  him. 

THE    TRIBUNAL   OF   THE   INQUISITION. 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace  ef 
Chauteau-Cambray,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  im- 
mense territory,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified  the  fears  of 
his  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordinances,  which  his  father 
had  caused  to  be  promulgated  against  heretics,  were  renewed 
i"  all  their  rigour ;  and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but 
tho  name  of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scarcely 
UK  re  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could  not  transplant  into 
th"se  countries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  perfect  form — a 
de  sign  in  which  the  Emperor  had  already  suffered  shipwreck. 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  a  new  and^pecu- 
liar  kind,  wh'ich  finds  no  prototype  in  the  whole  course  of 
lime,  and  admits  of  comparison  with  no  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
tribunal.  Inquisition  had  existed  from  the  time  when  reason 
meddled  with  what  is  holy,  and  from  the  very  commencement 
of  scepticism  and  innovation  ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  some  examples  of  apostacy  had  alarmed 
the  hieraichy,  that  Innocent  III.  first  erected  for  it  a  peculiar 
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tribunal,  and  separated,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  and  instruction  from  its  judicial  and  retri- 
butive office.  In  order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no  human 
sensibilities,  or  natural  tenderness,  should  thwart  the  stern 
severity  of  its  statutes,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  by  the  ties  of  civil  life,  were  still 
too  much  attached  to  humanity  for  his  purpose,  and  consigned 
it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a  half-denaturalized  race  of  beings, 
who  had  abjured  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature,  and  were  the 
servile  tools  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France ;  a  Francis- 
can monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which  passed 
sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  succeeded  either 
in  totally  excluding,  or  else  in  subjecting  it  to  civil  au- 
thority. The  Netherlands  had  remained  free  from  it,  until 
the  government  of  Charles  V. ;  their  bishops  exercised  the 
spiritual  censorship,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  reference 
was  made  to  foreign  courts  of  inquisition;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to  that  of  Cologne. 
But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of,  came 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different  origin  and 
form.  The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Granada  had  fallen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the  Saracen  had  fi- 
nally succumbed  before  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  But  the 
gospel  was  still  new,  and  but  imperfectly  established  in  this 
youngest  of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  laws  and  manners,  the  religions  had  become 
mixed.  It  is  true,  the  sword  of  persecution  had  driven  many 
thousand  families  to  Africa,  but  a  far  larger  portion,  detained 
by  the  love  of  climate  and  home,  purchased  remission  from 
this  dreadful  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion,  and  continued 
at  Christian  altars  to  serve  Muhammed  and  Moses.  So  long 
as  prayers  were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
house,  became  again  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured 
to  the  throne  as  to  the  Romish  See.  It  was  no  longer  deemed 
sufficient  to  compel  a  perverse  people  to  adopt  the  exterior 
forms  of  a  new  faith,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious  church  by 
the  weak  bands  of  ceremonials ;  the  object  now  was  to  extir- 
pate the  roots  of  an  old  religion,  and  to  subdue  an  obstinate 
bias,  which,  by  the  slow  operation  of  centuries,  had  been  im- 
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planted  in  their  manners,  their  language,  and  their  laws,  and 
by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal  soil  and  sky  was  still 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  vigour. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph  completely  over  the  op- 
posing worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  conquest  beyond  all 
chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  under 
mine  the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old  religion  was  built. 
It  was  necessary  to  break  to  pieces  the  entire  form  of  moral 
character,  to  which  it  was  so  closely  and  intimately  attached. 
It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from  the  hold  they 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  civil  world ; 
to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  to  perish ;  and  if  possible,  to 
destroy  the  very  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Country 
and  family,  conscience  and  honour,  the  sacred  feelings  of  so- 
ciety and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediate  ties  to 
which  religion  attaches  itself,  from  these  it  derives  while  it 
imparts  strength.  This  connexion  was  now  to  be  dissolved, 
the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be  dissevered  from  the 
holy  feelings  of  nature ;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  sanctity 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  Inquisition  which, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  humane  tribunals  of  the 
same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  Torquemada  was  the 
first  who  ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  established  its  sta- 
tutes, and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn 
to  the  degradation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  murder  of 
intellect;  the  instruments  it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy. 
Every  evil  passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every 
joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it ;  the  fear  of 
its  omnipresence  fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  in- 
most and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature,  before  it  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise 
man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon 
his  race  ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  mother  church  di- 
vested him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  met  with  the  punishment  of  par- 
ricide and  the  infamy  of  sodomy  ;  its  sentences  resembled  the 
frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the  most 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putrefaction.  Even  the  inanimate 
tilings  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accursed.  No  destiny  could 
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snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sentence :  its  de- 
crees were  carried  in  force  on  corpses  and  on  pictures ;  and  the 
grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.  The 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  its  decrees,  could  only  be  sur- 
passed by  the  inhumanity  which  executed  them.  By 
coupling  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing  the 
eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it  weakened  com- 
passion by  the  gratification  of  another  feeling ;  it  drowned 
sympathy  in  derision  and  contempt.  The  delinquent  was 
conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
blood-red  flag  was  displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang 
of  all  the  bells  accompanied  the  procession.  First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass,  and  singing  a  sacred  hymn  : 
next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest, 
covered  with  figures  of  black  devils.  On  his  head,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure,  around  which 
played  lambent  flames  of  fire,  and  ghastly  demons  flitted. 
The  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but 
turned  away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom 
salvation  was  no  longer  available.  His  mortal  body  belonged 
to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell 
A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  alleviating 
his  pain  by  lamentations,  from  awakening  compassion  by  his 
affecting  tale,  and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal. He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been 
his  judges,  closed  the  awful  procession.  It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the  corpse  on 
its  way  to  the  grave,  behold  it  was  a  living  body,  whose 
groans  are  now  to  afford  such  shuddering  entertainment  to 
the  people.  The  executions  were  generally  held  on  the  high 
festivals,  for  which  a  number  of  such  unfortunate  sufferers 
were  reserved  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  house,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude  of  the  victims; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  king  himself  was  usually  present. 
He  sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded  pre- 
cedence :  who,  then,  would  not  tremble  before  a  tribunal,  at 
wnich  majesty  must  humble  itself  ? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accomplished  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  renewed  the  causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  its 
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first  origin :  and  that  which,  at  its  commencement,  was  in- 
rented  to  clear  the  petty  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  feeble 
remnant  of  Saracens  and  Jews,  was  now  required  for  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Portugal,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  adopted  the  form  of  the  Spanish;  it 
followed  Europeans  to  the  Indies,  and  established  in  Goa  a 
fearful  tribunal,  whose  inhuman  proceedings  make  us  shudder 
even  at  the  bare  recital.  Wherever  it  planted  its  foot,  devas- 
tation followed  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  it  rage  so  vio- 
lently as  in  Spain.  The  victims  are  forgotten,  whom  it  im- 
molated ;  the  human  race  renews  itself,  and  the  lands,  too, 
flourish  again,  which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  by 
its  fury ;  but  centuries  will  elapse,  before  its  traces  disappear 
from  the  Spanish  character.  A  generous  and  enlightened 
nation  has  been  stopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  perfection ;  it  has 
banished  genius  from  a  region  where  it  was  indigenous,  and 
a  stillness  like  that  which  hangs  over  the  grave,  has  been  left 
in  the  mind  of  a  people  who,  beyond  most  others  of  our  world, 
were  framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

The  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appointed  by  Charles 
V.  in  the  year  1522.  Some  priests  were  associated  with  him 
as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layman.  After  the  death 
of  Adrian  VI.,  his  successor,  Clement  VII.,  appointed  three 
Inquisitors  for  all  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Paul  III.  again  re- 
duced them  to  two,  which  number  continued  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles.  In  the  year  1530,  with  the  aid 
and  approbation  of  the  states,  the  edicts  against  heretics  were 
promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  all  that  followed, 
and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  year  1550,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
sects,  Charles  V.  was  under  the  necessity  of  reviving  and 
enforcing  these  edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
town  of  Antwerp  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more  humane  than  in 
Spain,  and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  administered  by  a  fo- 
i^pier,  much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The  edicts  which  wer$ 
"iiov/n  to  every  body,  served  it  as  the  rule  of  its  decisions. 
«>u  this  very  account,  it  was  less  obnoxious ;  because,  however 
revere  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of  arbitrary 
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power,  and  it  did  not,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  veil  itselT 
in  secrecy 

Philip,  However,  was  desirous  of  introducing  the  latter 
tribunal  into  the  Netherlands,  since  it  appeared  to  him 
the  instrument  best  adapted  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  this 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  despotic  government.  He 
began,  therefore,  by  increasing  the  rigour  of  the  religious 
ordinances  of  his  father;  by  gradually  extending  the  power 
of  the  inquisitors ;  by  making  the  proceedings  more  arbitrary, 
and  more  independent  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  tribunal 
soon  wanted  little  more  than  the  name,  and  the  Dominicans, 
to  resemble,  in  every  point,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Bare 
suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen  from  the  bosom 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  from  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the 
weakest  evidence  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  use  of 
the  rack.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss,  returned  no  more  to 
the  world.  All  the  benefits  of  the  laws  ceased  for  him ;  the 
maternal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ,  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  former  world,  malice  and  stupidity  judged  him 
according  to  laws  which  were  never  intended  for  man.  The 
delinquent  never  knew  his  accuser,  and  very  seldom  his 
crime,  a  flagitious,  devilish  artifice,  which  constrained  the 
unhappy  victim  to  guess  at  his  error,  and  in  the  delirium 
of  the  rack,  or  in  the  weariness  of  a  long  living  interment, 
to  acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
committed,  or,  at  least,  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  judges.  The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated, 
and  the  informer  encouraged  by  letters  of  grace  and  rewards 
No  privilege,  no  civil  jurisdiction,  was  valid  against  the  holy 
power;  the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  all  whom  that  power 
had  once  touched.  Its  only  share  in  the  judicial  duties  of  the 
latter,  was  to  execute  its  sentences  with  humble  submissive- 
ness.  The  consequences  of  such  an  institution  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, unnatural  and  horrible;  the  whole  temporal  hap- 
piness, the  life  itself,  of  an  innocent  man,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  an^  worthless  fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious 
person,  had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an  unseen  and 
unfailing  revenge.  The  security  of  property,  the  sincerity 
of  intercourse,  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  were  dis 
solved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably  broken 
An  infectious  distrust  envenomed  social  life ;  the  dreaded 
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presence  of  a  spy  terrified  the  eye  from  seeing,  and  choked 
the  voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  for  one  himself.  Good 
name,  the  ties  of  country,  brotherhood,  even  oaths,  and  all  that 
man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  estimation.  Such  was  the 
destiny  to  which  a  great  and  flourishing  commercial  town  was 
subjected,  where  100,000  industrious  men  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  confidence  : — every  one 
indispensable  to  his  neighbour,  and  yet  every  one  distrusted 
and  distrustful: — all  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  gain,  and 
repelled  from  each  other  by  fear : — all  the  props  of  society 
torn  away,  where  social  union  was  the  basis  of  all  life  and 
all  existence. 


OTHER   ENCROACHMENTS    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF   THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

No  wonder  if  so  unnatural  a  tribunal,  which  had  proved  in- 
tolerable, even  to  the  more  submissive  spirit  of  the  Spaniard, 
drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.  But  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired was  increased  by  the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  were  kept  in  the  country,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  garrisoned  border  towns. 
Charles  V.  had  been  forgiven  for  this  introduction  of  foreign 
armies,  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evident,  and  his 
good  intentions  were  less  distrusted.  But  now  men  saw  in 
these  troops  only  the  alarming  preparations  of  oppression", 
and  the  instruments  of  a  detested  hierarchy.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  natives,  and  fully 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  made  these  fo- 
reigners superfluous.  The  licentiousness  and  rapacity,  too,  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was  long  in  arrear,  and  who  indemni- 
fied themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove  the  lower  orders  to 
despair.  Subsequently,  when  the  general  murmur  induced 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  frontiers,  and  trans- 
port them  into  the  islands  of  Zealand,  where  ships  were  pro- 
pared  for  their  deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working  at  tin 
embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon  their  native  country 
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to  the  fury  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  submit  any  longer  to  the 
wanton  brutality  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these  Spaniards 
in  the  country,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to 
his  edicts,  and  to  support  the  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  Neiherlands.  He 
regarded  them  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  evade  the  persevering 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops ;  and  for  this  end,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one  time,  he  pretended  to 
dread  a  sudden  invasion  by  France,  although,  torn  by  furious 
factions,  that  country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy;  at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to 
receive  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers ;  whom,  however, 
he  never  intended  should  leave  Castile.  Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  himself  would  dis- 
burse all  their  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  In  order  to 
detain  them  with  the  more  appearance  of  reason,  he  pur- 
posely kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of  pay ;  for  other- 
wise, lie  would  assuredly  have  preferred  them  to  the  troops 
of  the  country,  whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the 
fears  of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent,  he 
offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the  two  favourites 
of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont. 
Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with  the  noble-minded 
declaration,  that  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
serve  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire 
the  king  showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country,  the 
more  obstinately  the  states  insisted  on  their  removal.  In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth.  "Why  are 
foreign  hands  needed  for  our  defence?"  demanded  the  Syndic 
of  Ghent.  "Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid,  or  too  cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves? 
Why  have  we  made  peace,  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still 
to  oppress  us?  In  war,  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in 
peace,  our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.  Or  shalj 
we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands,  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain?  Here,  Cambray  and 
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Antwerp  cry  for  redress  ;  there,  Thionville  and  Marienburg  lie 
waste ;  and,  surely,  thou  hast  not  bestowed  upon  us  peace,  that 
our  cities  should  become  deserts,  as  they  necessarily  must  if 
thou  freest  them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Perhaps  thou 
art  anxious  to  guard  against  surprise  from  our  neighbours  ? 
This  precaution  is  wise ;  but  the  report  of  their  preparations 
will  long  outrun  their  hostilities.  Why  incur  a  heavy  expense 
to  engage  foreigners,  who  will  not  care  for  a  country  which 
they  must  leave  to-morrow  ?  Hast  thou  not  still  at  thy  com- 
mand the  same  brave  Netherlanders,  to  whom  thy  father  en- 
trusted the  republic  in  far  more  troubled  times  ?  Why 
shouldest  thou  now  doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  an- 
cestors, they  have  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  inviolate  ? 
Will  not  they  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war  long  enough,  to 
give  time  to  thy  confederates  to  join  their  banners,  or  to  thy- 
self to  send  succour  from  the  neighbouring  country?"  This 
language  was  too  new  to  the  king,  and  its  truth  too  obvious, 
for  him  to  be  able  at  once  to  reply  to  it.  "  I,  also,  am  a  fo- 
reigner," he  at  length  exclaimed,  "and  they  would  like,  I 
suppose,  to  expel  me  from  the  country!"  At  the  same 
time  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  left  the  assembly; 
but  the  speaker  was  pardoned  for  his  boldness.  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if  he  had 
been  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a  burden  to 
them,  he  would  have  immediately  made  preparation  to  re- 
move them,  with  himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid ;  but  he  pledged  them  his 
most  sacred  promise,  that  they  should  not  be  oppressed  with 
this  burden  more  than  four  months.  Nevertheless,  the  troops 
remained  in  this  country  eighteen  months  instead  of  four; 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  even  then  have  left  it  so  soon,  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  had  not  made  their  presence  indis 
pensable  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  country,  afforded  further  occasion  of  complaint 
against  the  government.  Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vinces, none  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  that  which 
excluded  strangers  from  office,  and  none  they  had  so  zealously 
sought  to  abrogate.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  open  to  their  rapacity 
nnd  ambition;  but  from  the  r  chest  of  them  all,  an  inexorabli 
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fundamental  law  excluded  them.  They  artfully  persuaded 
their  sovereign,  that  his  power  in  these  countries  would  never 
be  firmly  established,  so  long  as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners 
as  his  instruments.  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon  the  Flemings ; 
and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Castilian,  was  to  receive  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met  with 
a  bolder  resistance  than  the  king's  flatterers  had  led  him  to 
expect,  and  his  despotic  omnipotence  was  this  time  wrecked 
by  the  politic  measures  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  firm 
ness  of  the  states. 


WILLIAM    OF    OKANGE   AND    COUNT   EGMONT. 

By  such  measures,  did  Philip  usher  in  his  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  them.  He  had  long  been 
impatient  to  quit  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger,  where 
there  was  so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes,  and  where 
his  despotic  mind  found  such  undaunted  monitors  to  remind 
him  of  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  peace  with  France,  at 
last,  rendered  a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments 
of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  miss  their  long-absent  king.  The 
choice  of  a  supreme  Stadtholder  for  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the  resignation 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  so  long  as  the 
king  himself  was  present,  conferred  more  honour  than  real 
influence.  His  absence  would  make  it  the  most  important 
office  in  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subject.  It  had  now  become  vacant  through 
the  departure  of  the  duke,  whom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam 
bray  had  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  supreme  Statholder  would  be  entrusted, 
the  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate 
an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the  daring  designs 
waich  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  against  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  the  execution  of  which  would  devolve 
on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the  choice.  The  law.  which 
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excluded  all  foreigner*  from  office,  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.  As  he  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  native  of  all  the  provinces,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for  the  jealous j  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater  right  to  a 
Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile  from  his  frontier,  than 
to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another  soil  and  under  a  different 
sky.  But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to 
favour  the  appointment  of  a  native.  A  Brabanter,  for  in- 
Atance,  who  enjoyed  the  full  con.idence  of  his  countrymen, 
if  he  were  a  traitor,  would  have  half  accomplished  his 
treason,  before  a  foreign  governor  could  have  overcome  tho 
mistrust,  with  which  his  most  insignificant  measures  would 
be  watched.  If  the  government  should  succeed  in  car- 
rying through  its  designs  in  one  province,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  rest  would  then  be  a  temerity,  which  it 
would  be  justified  in  punishing  in  the  severest  manner 
In  the  common  whole,  which  the  provinces  now  formed, 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measure,  destroyed ; 
the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and  the  pri- 
vilege, which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  was  lost  for 
the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles,  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  Chief 
Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  nation 
were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  qualified  for  this  high  dignity  by 
illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  share 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  high  rank  placed 
them  both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  mon- 
arch was  to  rest  on  the  worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  one  of  these  two.  As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  from  the 
princely  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  already  flou- 
rished eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pre-eminence 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to  Germany.  Be- 
sides several  extensive  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
made  him  a  citizen  of  this  Republic,  and  a  vassal  of  tho 
Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  France  the  indepcnd- 
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ent  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  born  in  the  year 
1583,  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Counted* 
Stolberg.  His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his 
son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ;  but  Charles  V.,  who  early 
formed  an  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
Church.  This  monarch,  who  already  in  the  child  discovered 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about 
his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  honoured  him  with  a  conn 
dence  beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Emperor's  presence,  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  already 
begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the  Silent.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ashamed  even  to  confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that 
this  young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have 
escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  was  disciplined  in  such 
a  school ! 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated 
the  government,  and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two 
public  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
the  honourable  office  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
the  Imperial  Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com 
manded  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called 
away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency  of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  him  commander-in-chief,  against  the  united 
representations  of  his  military  council,  who  declared  it  alto- 
gether hazardous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the 
experienced  generals  of  France.  Absent,  and  unrecom mended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel-crowned 
band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed  with  the 
father,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down 
for  himself  as  a  rule,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  for  the  preference  which  Charles  V.  had,  on  ali 
important  occasions;  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.  Still 
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rtrunger,  however,  were  the  secret  motives  which  alienated 
him  from  the  prince.  William  of  Orange  was  one  of  those 
lean  and  pale  men,  who,  according  to  Caesar's  words,  "  sleep 
not  at  night,  and  think  too  much,"  and  before  whom  the  most 
fearless  spirits  quail.  The  calm  tranquillity  of  a  never  vary- 
ing countenance,  concealed  a  busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never 
ruffled  even  the  veil  behind  which  it  worked,  and  was  alike 
inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to  love ;  a  versatile,  formidable, 
indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  ductile  enough  to  be  instanta- 
neously moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enough  to  lose  itself 
in  none ;  and  strong  enough  to  endure  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune.  A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning  men's 
hearts,  never  existed  than  William.  Not  that,  after  the 
fashion  of  courts,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility  to  which  his 
proud  heart  gave  the  lie ;  but  because  he  was  neither  too 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
through  a  skilful  economy  of  the  favours  which  mostly  bind 
men,  he  increased  his  real  stock  in  them.  The  fruits  of 
his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  formed ; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  accomplished, 
as  they  were  long  in  maturing.  No  obstacles  could  defeat  the 
plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  as  the  best ;  no  accidents 
frustrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before  they  ac- 
tually occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  raised  above  ter 
ror  and  joy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  de 
gree  to  fear ;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  danger,  and  he 
was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trembled  in  repose.  Wil 
liam  lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  nig 
gard  of  his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the  sole 
hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  exclusively  devoted  to  his 
heart,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  this  the  modest  deduction 
he  allowed  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  country.  Here  his 
brow  was  cleared  with  wine,  seasoned  by  temperance,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition  ;  and  no  serious  cares  were  permitted  to 
enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.  His  household  was  mag- 
nificent; the  splendour  of  a  numerous  retinue,  the  num- 
ber and  respectability  of  those  who  surrounded  his  person, 
made  his  habitation  resemble  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
A  sumptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of  demagogues, 
was  the  goddess  of  his  palace.  Foreign  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors found  here  a  fitting  reception  and  entertainment, 
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which  surpassed  all  that  luxurious  Belgium  could  elsewhere 
offer.  A  humble  submissiveness  to  the  government,  bought 
off  the  blame  and  suspicion  which  this  munificence  might 
have  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But  this  liberality  secured 
for  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  nothing  gratified 
so  much,  as  to  see  the  riches  of  their  country  displayed  befcre 
admiring  foreigners,  and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune  on 
which  he  stood,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which 
he  condescended.  No  one,  probably,  was  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy,  than  William  the  Silent. 
A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  glance  into  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future;  the  talent  for  improving  eveiy  favourable 
opportunity ;  a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds  of  men , 
vast  schemes,  which  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show 
form  and  symmetrjr;  and  bold  calculations,  which  were  wound 
up  in  the  long  chain  of  futurity ;  all  these  faculties  he  pos- 
sessed, and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that  free 
and  enlightened  virtue,  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  ou 
the  veiy  edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  remained  un 
fathomed  by  his  whole  generation  ;  but  not  so  by  the  dis 
trustful  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw 
quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones, 
most  resembled  his  own  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him 
so  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly 
all  the  qualities  which  he  prized  highest,  and  could  best 
appreciate,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But  William  had 
another  and  still  more  important  point  of  contact  with  Philip 
II.  He  had  learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and  had 
become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar.  Not  by  mak- 
ing Machiavelii's  'Prince'  his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed 
the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced  the  book  to 
practice,  had  he  become  versed  in  the  perilous  arts  by  which 
thrones  rise  and  fall.  In  him,  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist,  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one. 
And  it  was  exactly  this  last  circumstance,  which  accounts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others  of 
his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince,  was 
increased  by  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  his  ro- 
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ligious  bias.  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  his  benefactor,  lived, 
William  believed  in  the  pope  ;  but  it  was  feared,  with  good 
\3jround,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  religion,  which 
aad  been  imparted  to  his  young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left 
it.  Whatever  church  he  may,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
have  preferred,  each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  years, 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scruple,  as, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted  the  Lutheran  profession 
for  the  Romish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
rather  than  their  opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ;  not 
their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  had  made  him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion,  appeared  to  be  justi- 
fied by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which  accident  had 
made.  William  had  remained  in  France,  as  hostage  for  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambray,  in  concluding  which  he  had 
borne  a  part ;  and  here,  through  the  imprudence  of  Henry 
II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke  with  a  confidant  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  secret  plot,  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  communicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  the 
subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  decisive  disclosure 
of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  for- 
given the  prince  that  moment,  when  in  the  last  act  of  his 
life  the  greatest  of  Emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did 
not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  king,  the  betrayer  of  a  state 
secret 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William,  was 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  courage  had 
wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was  highly 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one  of  his  ances- 
*ors  had,  under  Maximilian,  already  filled  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  over  Holland.  Egmont's  marriage  with  tho 
Duchess  Sahina  of  Bavaria,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  the 
splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  through  the 
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greatness  of  this  alliance.  Charles  V.  had,  in  the  year  1510, 
conferred  on  him,  at  Utrecht,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
the  wars  of  this  Emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military 
genius,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gra-velines  made 
him  the  hero  of  his  age.  Every  blessing  of  peace,  for 
which  a  commercial  people  feel  most  grateful,  brought  to 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  by  which  it  was  ac- 
celerated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother,  exulted 
over  the  illustrious  son  of  their  country,  who  bad  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration.  Nine  children  who  grew  up  under 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  multiplied  and  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's 
grateful  affection  for  the  father,  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public,  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every  eye  which  was 
fastened  upon  him,  recounted  his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in 
the  plaudits  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  at  the  games  of 
chivalry,  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  children.  Affabi- 
lity, a  noble  and  courteous  demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of 
chivalry,  adorned  and  graced  his  merits.  His  liberal  soul 
shone  forth  on  his  open  brow ;  his  frankheartedness  managed 
his  secrets  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and 
a  thought  was  no  sooner  his,  than  it  was  the  property  of  all. 
His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but  not  very  enlightened, 
because  it  derived  its  light  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.  Egmont  possessed  more  of  conscience,  than 
of  fixed  principles ;  his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of 
its  own,  but  had  merely  learnt  it  by  rote  ;  the  mere  name  of 
an  action,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation. In  his  judgment,  men  were  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good,  and  had  not  something  bad  or  something  good ;  in  this 
system  of  morals,  there  was  no  middle  term  between  vice 
and  virtue ;  and  consequently,  a  single  good  trait  often  decided 
his  opinion  of  men.  Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  quali- 
ties which  form  the  hero ;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman  ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was  ;  Egmont  viewed  it  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination,  that  embellished  all  that 
it  reflected.  Men,  whom  fortune  has  surprised  with  a  reward. 
for  which  they  caa  find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  actions, 
ure,  for  the  most  part,  very  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  con 
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nexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  insert  in  the  uatural 
consequences  of  things  a  higher  miraculous  power,  to  which, 
as  CaBsar  to  his  fortune,  they  at  last  insanely  trust.  Such 
a  character  was  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  merits,  which  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens had  exaggerated,  he  staggered  on  in  this  sweet  reverie, 
as  in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams.  He  feared  not,  because 
he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge  which  destiny  had  given 
him  of  her  favour,  in  the  general  love  of  the  people,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  its  justice,  because  he  himself  was  prosperous.  Even 
the  most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish  perfidy,  could  not  after- 
wards eradicate  this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and  on  the 
scaffold  itself,  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A  tender  fear  for 
his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  by  lower  duties 
Because  he  trembled  for  property  and  life,  he  could  not 
venture  much  for  the  republic.  William  of  Orange  broke 
with  the  throne,  because  its  arbitrary  power  was  offensive  to 
his  pride ;  Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the  fa- 
vours of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  the  supreme  stadtholdership  of  the  Netherlands  ap- 
peared the  only  appropriate  reward  for  such  great  services. 
Birth  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  personal 
abilities,  spoke  as  loudly  for  Egmont  as  for  Orange ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  passed  by,  it  seemed  that  the  former 
alone  could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  might  have  em- 
barrassed Philip  in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  thought 
of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  by  which  they  supported  their  claim  to 
this  office,  were  the  very  cause  of  their  rejection  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their  election 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  their  title  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip's  purpose  would  not  be  answered  by  a  stadt- 
holder  in  the  Netherlands,  who  could  command  the  good 
will  and  the  energies  of  the  people.  Egmont's  descent  from 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  made  him  an  hereditary  foe  of  tho 
house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed  impolitic  to  place  the  supremo 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  idea  might  occur 
of  revenging  on  the  son  cf  the  oppressor,  the  oppression  oJ 
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Ids  ancestor.  The  slight  put  on  their  favourites  could  give 
no  just  offence  either  to  the  nation  or  to  themselves,  for  it 
might  he  pretended  that  the  king  passed  over  both,  because 
he  would  not  show  a  preference  to  either. 

The  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  regency, 
did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all  expectation  of 
establishing,  more  firmly,  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  other  candidates  for  this  office,  was  also  Christina, 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  aunt  of  the  king,  who,  as  media- 
trix of  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambray,  had  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at  the  hand 
of  her  daughter,  and  he  hoped  to  promote  his  suit  by  actively 
interposing  his  good  offices  for  the  mother ;  but  he  did  not 
reflect  that,  through  this  very  intercession,  he  ruined  hei 
cause.  The  Duchess  Christina  was  rejected,  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  alleged,  namely,  the  dependence  of  her  terri- 
tories on  France  made  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  because  she  was  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


MABGAEET  OF  PARMA,  REGENT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

While  the  general  expectation  was  on  the  stretch,  as  to 
whom  the  future  destinies  of  the  provinces  would  be  com- 
mitted,  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  been  summoned  by  the 
king  from  Italy,  to  assume  the  government. 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  of  a 
noble  Flemish  lady,  named  Vangeest,  and  born  1522.  Out 
of  regard  for  the  honour  of  her  mother's  house,  she  was  at 
first  educated  in  obscurity ;  but  her  mother,  who  possessed 
more  vanity  than  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  her  origin,  and  a  princely  education  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  child,  she  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Regent  Margaret,  her  great  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Brussels,  under  her  eye.  This  guardian  she  lost  in 
her  eighth  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  in  the 
regency.  Her  father  had  already  affianced  her,  while  yet  in 
her  fourth  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara;  but  this  alliance 
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being  subsequently  dissolved,  she  was  betrothed  to  Alexander 
de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of  Florence,  which  marriage  was, 
after  the  victorious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Africa,  ac- 
tually consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death  removed  from  her  a  hus- 
band who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hand 
was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  father.  Octavius 
Farnese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  of 
Paul  III.,  obtained,  with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange  destiny, 
Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as 
in  the  years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her 
disposition,  which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this  last 
alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste  and  inclinations  were 
masculine,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life  belied  her  sex.  After 
the  example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such  bodily  vigour, 
that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  its  hardships  and 
fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace,  that  one  was  far 
more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man,  than  for  a 
masculine  woman ;  and  Nature,  whom  she  had  derided  by  thus 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged  itself  finally  upon 
her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to  men — the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monkish  super- 
stition, which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among  the  charitable  works  and 
penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  mos4 
remarkable  was,  that  during  Passion- Week,  she  yearly  washed, 
with  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men,  (who 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves  before- 
hand,) waited  on  them  at  table  like  a  servant,  and  sent  them 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature  in  her  cha 
racter,  to  account  for  the  preference  which  the  king  gave  her 
over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  same  time  justi- 
fied by  excellent  reasons  of  state.  Margaret  was  born  and  also 
educated  in  the  Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youtit 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national 
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manners.  Two  regents,  (Duchess  Margaret,  and  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary,)  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  gra- 
dually initiated  her  into  the  maxims  by  which  this  peculiar 
people  might  be  most  easily  governed ;  and  they  would  also 
serve  her  as  models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  business,  which  she 
had  acquired  from  her  instructors,  and  had  afterwards  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accustomed  to  female 
government;  and  Philip  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron 
of  tyranny,  which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would  cut 
more  gently,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some  re- 
gard for  his  father,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as  it  is 
asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
king  wished  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark 
of  attention  to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  deny- 
ing a  request,  which  he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse 
him.  As  the  territories  of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by 
Philip's  Italian  States,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  nis  arms, 
he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security,  her  sou,  Alexander 
Farnese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loyalty 
All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the. 
king's  decision  in  her  favour ;  but  they  became  irresistible, 
when  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
The  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all  the! 
other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition  of  this, 
princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with  6 
splendid  cortege,  and  conducted  her  with  magnificent  pomp, 
to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been  convoked.  As 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 
sirud,  before  he  left  them,  to  gratify  the  nation  for  once,  by 
holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and. 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations  For  the  last 
time,  he  showed  himself  to  his  Netherlandish  people,  whose 
destinies  were,  from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  myste 
rious  distance.  To  enhance  the  splendour  of  this  solemrv 
day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights  with  the  Order  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  his  sister  being  seated  on  a  chair  near  him. 
self,  while  he  showed  her  to  the  nation  >'.s  their  future  ruler 
All  the  grievances  of  the  people,  touching  the  edicts,  the  In- 
quisition, the  detention  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  taxes,  and 
the  illegal  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  and  ad 
ministration  of  the  country,  were  brought  forward  in  this 
Diet,  and  were  hotly  discussed  by  both  parties ;  some  of  them 
were  skilfully  evaded,  or  apparently  removed,  others  arbi- 
trarily repelled.  As  the  king  was  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  he  addressed  the  nation  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  recounted  to  them,  with  vain- 
glorious ostentation,  all  the  benefits  of  his  government,  as- 
sured them  of  his  favour  for  the  future,  and  once  more  recom 
mended  to  the  estates,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  in  a  few  months 
evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only  they  would  allow  him  time 
to  recover  from  the  numerous  burdens  of  the  last  war,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  collect  the  means  for  pay 
ing  the  arrears  of  these  troops  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  should  remain  inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be 
grievously  burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  administer 
its  duties  with  justice  and  moderation.  In  the  choice  of  a 
supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  had  especially  consulted 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  had  decided  for  a  native  of  the 
country,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  was  attached  to  them  by  a  love  to  her  native  land. 
He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gratitude  by 
honouring  his  choice,  and  obeying  his  sister,  the  Duchess,  as 
himself.  Should,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstacles  oppose 
his  return,  he  would  send  in  his  place  his  son,  Prince  Charles, 
who  should  reside  in  Brussels. 

A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  effort  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. Every  people,  they  argued,  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  every  individual  must 
in  accordance  to  his  bodily  constitution.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  south  may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  degree  of 
constraint,  which  would  press  intolerably  on  the  north. 
Never,  they  added,  would  the  Flemings  consent  to  a  yoko 
under  which,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed  with  patience; 
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aud  rather  than  submit  to  it,  would  they  undergo  any  ex- 
tremity, if  it  was  sought  to  force  such  a  yoke  upon  them. 
This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  some  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, who  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  mitigating  the  rigouf 
of  religious  edicts.  But  Philip  remained  inexorable.  Better 
not  reign  at  all,  was  his  answer,  than  reign  over  heretics ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by  Charles  V , 
three  councils  or  chambers  were  added  to  the  regent,  to  assist 
her  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs.  As  long  as  Philip 
was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands,  these  courts  had  lost 
much  of  their  power,  and  the  functions  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  state  council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now,  that 
he  quitted  the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their 
former  importance.  In  the  state  council,  which  was  to  deli- 
berate upon  war  and  peace,  and  security  against  externa\ 
foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Viglius  Van 
Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.  All  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  counsellors  of  finance,  as 
also  the  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
been  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Brus 
sels,  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council  of  State,  if  expressly 
invited  by  the  regent.  The  management  of  the  royal  revenues 
and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued 
all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon.  The  governments  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  fallen  vacant,  were  either  filled  up 
afresh,  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egmoni  received  Flandors  and  Artois  :  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland ;  the  Count 
of  Areml*3rg.  East  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen  ;  the 
Count  of  Mansteld,  Luxemburg;  Barlaimont,  Namur;  the 
Marquis  cf  Borgen,  Hainault,  Chateau  Cambray  and  Valen- 
ciennes ;  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  Tournay  and  its  depend- 
encies. Other  piovinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less 
claim  to  our  attention  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  of 
Hoorn,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Count  of  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldresand  Ziitphen,  was  confirmed  as 
admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy.  Every  gpvernor  of  a  province 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  anj 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had,  in  the  province 
over  which  he  presided,  the  command  of  the  military  force 
which  protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of  Flanders  alone 
excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  according  to  cu» 
torn,  chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  residence.  The  in- 
duction of  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  his  governments  was, 
properly  speaking,  an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  since  he 
was  a  foreigner;  but  several  estates  which  he  either  himself 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardian  of  his  son, 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  unlimited 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  him  substantial 
claims  in  default  of  a  real  title  of  citizenship. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  consisted,  in  its 
full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horse.  At  present,  it  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand,  and  was  divided  into  fourteen 
squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bossu, 
Koeux,  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command.  This  cavalry 
which  was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was 
only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.  Insufficient  as  it 
was  for  any  great  undertaking,  it  was,  nevertheless,  fully 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Its  courage 
had  been  approved  in  former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valour 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  body  of  infantry, 
but,  hitherto,  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it.  Of 
foreign  troops,  there  were  still  some  German  regiments  in  the 
service,  which  were  waiting  for  their  pay.  The  4,000 
Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  been 
made,  were  under  two  Spanish  generals,  Mendoza  and 
Romero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles,  whom  t'he  king  especially 
distinguished  in  these  new  appointments,  the  names  of 
Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  stand  conspicuous. 
However  inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  latter,  Philip,  nevertheless,  gave  them  these 
public  marks  of  his  favour,  because  his  scheme  of  vengeanoe 
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ttas  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  the  people  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  them.  The  estates  of  both  were  declared 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative  governments  were 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  by  offering  them  the  command  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  them  with  a  confidence,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
obliged  the  prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 
privately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Appre- 
hensive lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house  of  Lorraine 
might  encourage  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negociation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve 
of  their  accomplishment ;  an  injury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occasion  even 
got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  and 
seduced  him  into,  a  step,  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
Philip  II.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country  attended  him  to  the  shore,  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  Flemish  troubles.  The 
prince  answered  temperately,  that  what  had  happened  had 
been  done  by  the  provinces  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  on 
legitimate  grounds.  No,  said  Philip,  seizing  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently,  not  the  provinces,  but  You  !  You  1  You ! 
The  prince  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  jour 
ney  and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity,  which  William  had  long  harboured  in  his 
breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people,  was  now  ren- 
dered irreconcileable  by  private  hatred ;  and  this  double  incen- 
tive accelerated  the  great  enterprise,  which  tore  from  the  Spa- 
nish crown  seven  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character,  m  tak- 
ing so  gracious  a  leave  of  the  Netherlands.  The  legal  form 
of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the  fron- 
tiers, the  consideration  of  the  popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him 
to  fill  the  most  important  offices  of  the  country  with  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  ho 
made  to  the  constitution,  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria  from 
the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescetsion,  cf  which 
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his  magnanimity  was  never  again  guilty.  But,  in  fact,  he 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  good  will  of  the  states,  that 
with  their  aid  he  might,  if  possible,  clear  off  the  great  burden 
of  debt  which  was  still  attached  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
former  war.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  propitiating  them 
through  smaller  sacrifices,  to  win  approval  of  more  important 
usurpations.  He  marked  his  departure  with  grace,  for  he 
knew  in  what  hands  he  left  them.  The  frightful  scenes  <>f 
death,  which  he  intended  for  this  unhappy  people,  were  not  to 
stain  the  splendour  of  majesty,  which,  like  the  Godhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence ;  that  terrible  distinc- 
tion was  reserved  for  his  representatives.  The  establishment 
of  the  council  of  state  was,  however,  intended  rather  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  than  to  impart  to  them  any 
real  influence.  The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  informa- 
with  regard  to  the  regent  from  her  own  papers)  has  preserved 
a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions,  which  the  Spanish 
ministry  gave  her.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  factions,  or 
what  would  be  far  worse,  prepared  by  private  conferences  be- 
fore the  session,  and  in  league  with  one  another,  then  she  was 
to  prorogue  all  the  chambers,  and  dispose  arbitrarily  of 
the  disputed  articles  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  Consulta,  sat 
the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  President  Viglius,  and  the  Count 
of  Barlaimont.  She  was  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  emer- 
gent cases  required  a  prompt  decision.  Had  this  arrange- 
ment not  been  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  despotism,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican 
.liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.  In  great  assemblies, 
where  many  private  interests  and  passions  co-operate,  where  a 
numerous  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assail  one  another  with 
unmannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldom  be  passed  with  that 
sobriety  and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  members  are 
properly  selected,  a  smaller  body  readily  admits  of.  In  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men,  too,  there  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  greater 
number  of  limited  than  of  enlightened  intellects,  who  through 
their  equal  right  of  vote,  frequently  turn  the  majority  on  the 
side  of  ignorance.  A  second  maxim  which  the  regent  was 
especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  verv  members  of  coun- 
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cil,  who  had  voted  against  any  decree,  to  carry  it  into  exec* 
tion.  By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  people  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  originators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private 
quarrels  also  of  the  members  would  be  restrained,  and  a 
greater  freedom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Philip  would  never  have 
been  able  to  leave  the  Netherlands  with  a  quiet  mind,  so  long 
as  he  knew  that  the  chief  power  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sus- 
pected nobles.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appease  his  fears  from 
this  quarter,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  he  subjected  her,  and  through  her 
all  the  affairs  of  the  judicature,  to  the  higher  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.  In  this  single  individual,  he  possessed  an 
adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreaded  cabal.  To  him, 
as  to  an  infallible  oracle  of  majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred, 
and  in  him  there  watched  a  stern  supervisor  of  her  admi- 
nistration. Among  all  his  contemporaries,  Granvella  was  the 
only  one  whom  Philip  II.  appears  to  have  excepted  from  his 
universal  distrust ;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was  in 
Brussels,  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  in  September,  1559,  was  saved  from  a  storm 
which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  and  in 
his  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  preserved  him,  by 
a  detestable  vow.  In  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  woman, 
was  placed  the  dangerous  helm  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at  Madrid  the  suppli- 
cations, the  complaints,  and  the  curses  of  the  people, 
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CARDINAL    GRANVELLA. 

ANTHONY  PERENOT,  Bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the  Netherlands,  who, 
n.nder  the  name  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  was  born  in  tha 
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year  1516,  at  Besa^on  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Nicolaus 
Perenot,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen  by  his  own  merits 
to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post,  he 
was  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by  Charles  V.,  who 
tool?  him  into  his  own  service,  and  employed  him  in  several 
important  negociations.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  filled  the  offices  of  privy  coun- 
sellor and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state 
secrets  of  that  monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune.  His 
honours,  his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge,  were  in- 
herited by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  early  years 
gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity,  which  subsequently  opened 
to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had  cultivated,  at 
several  colleges,  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly 
endowed  him,  and  in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  his 
father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position,  which  the  merits  of 
another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  the  eccle- 
siastical council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  eloquence,  which  in  the  sequel  gave  him  so  com- 
plete an  ascendancy  over  two  kings.  Charles  employed  him 
in  several  difficult  embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finally,  that 
Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  made  that  costly 
present  complete,  by  giving  him  a  minister  who  could  help 
him  to  wield  it. 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once,  with  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so  easily  from  the 
favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with  such  a 
*on.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  deserving  it.  At  the  se- 
cret negociations,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had,  in 
1558,  been  the  medium  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers  at  Peronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  the  Protestants,  ^hich 
was  afterwards  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at  Chateau  Cam 
bray,  where  Perenot,  likewise,  assisted  in  effecting  the  so- 
called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intellect,  an  unusual 
facility  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  affairs,  and  the 
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extensive  learning,  were  wonderfully  united  in  this  man,  with 
persevering  industry  and  never-wearying  natianne,  while  his 
enterprising  genius  was  associated  with  thoughtful  mechanical 
regularity.  Day  and  night,  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and 
collected  ;  the  most  important  and  the  most  insignificant 
things  were  alike  weighed  by  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one  time, 
dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  seven.  What  his  penetrating  mind  had 
slowly  matured,  acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  irresistibly 
rarried  away  all  hearers.  He  was  tempted  by  none  of  the 
passions,  which  make  slaves  of  most  men.  His  integrity 
was  incorruptible.  With  shrewd  penetration,  he  saw  through 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features 
his  whole  train  of  thought,  and  as  it  were,  the  approaching 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.  With  an  artifice  rich  in 
resources,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  more  inactive  mind, 
formed  into  perfect  thought  his  master's  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed  him  the  glory 
of  the  invention.  Granvella  understood  the  difficult  and  use- 
ful art  of  depreciating  his  own  talents  ;  of  making  his  own 
genius  the  seeming  slave  of  another  ;  thus  he  ruled  while  he 
concealed  his  sway.  In  this  manner  only  could  Phillip  II.  be 
governed.  Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  Granvella 
did  not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks  of  it,  which 
with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the  most  coveted  objects ;  but 
every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.  No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  endowments  had 
alone  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and 
valuable  treasure  of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which 
the  active  life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depo- 
sited in  the  mind  of  this  man,  made  him  indispensable  to  hia 
successor.  Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  his  timid  and  crouching 
policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  superior  mind,  and  to  aid  its  own 
irresolution  not  only  by  precedent,  but  also  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  another.  No  political  matter  which  concerned 
the  royal  interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Granvella; 
at*!  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain,  he  made  the  new 
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regent  th«  same  valuable  present  of  the  minister,  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  his  father. 

Common  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to  bestow  unlimited 
confidence  on  the  creatures  whom  they  have  raised  from 
the  dust,  and  of  whose  greatness  they  themselves  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  creators,  the  present  is  no  ordinary  instance; 
pre-eminent  must  have  been  the  qualities,  which  could  so  far 
conquer  the  selfish  reserve  of  such  a  character  as  Philip's, 
as  to  gain  his  confidence,  nay,  even  to  win  him  into  fami- 
liarity. The  slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allowable  self- 
respect,  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  assert,  however 
slightly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once  en- 
nobled as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his  whole  influence. 
He  might  gratify,  without  restraint,  the  lowest  passions  of 
voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and  of  revenge,  but  the  only  one 
in  which  he  really  took  delight,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  to 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot.  He  volun- 
tarily disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  which  were  already 
his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  second  time 
from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His  happiness  seemed  to 
flovr  from  no  other  source,  no  other  person  could  have  a  claim 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was  sent  to  him  from 
Rome,  was  not  assumed  until  the  royal  permission  reached 
him  from  Spain  ,  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  first  from  the  hands  of 
Majesty.  Less  politic,  Alva  erected  a  trophy  in  Antwerp,  and 
inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  victory,  which  he  had  won 
as  the  servant  of  the  crown — but  Alva  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  with 
audacious  hand  the  royal  prerogative,  by  drawing  immediately 
at  the  fountain  of  immortality. 

Three  times,  Granvella  changed  his  master,  and  three 
times  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  highest  favour.  With  the 
same  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  of 
an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he  knew  how  to 
manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a  woman.  His  business  be- 
tween himself  and  the  regent,  even  when  they  were  in  the 
same  house,  was,  for  the  most  part,  transacted  by  the  medium 
of  notes,  a  custom  which  draws  its  date  from  the  times  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius.  When  the  regent  was  in  any  perplex- 
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itv,  these  notes  wero  interchanged  from  hour  to  hour.  He 
probably  adopted  this  expedient,  in  the  hope  of  eluding  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing  from  them, 
in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the  regent.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  also  believed  that,  by  this  means,  his  advice  would  become 
more  permanent ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  this  written  testimony 
would  be  at  hand  to  shield  him.  from  blame.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  nobles  made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
inown  in  all  the  provinces,  that  nothing  was  determined  upon 
without  the  minister's  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  perfect 
statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed  by  despotic  principles,  but 
was  absolutely  unqualified  for  republics  which  are  governed  by 
kings.  Educated  between  the  throne  and  the  confessional,  he 
knew  of  no  other  relation  between  man  and  man  than  that  of 
rule  and  subjection ;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  His  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave  arms  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  imperiousness  of  his 
order.  He  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach  between  the  nation 
and  the  king  incurable,  because  it  would  render  him  indis- 
pensable to  the  lattei.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  low- 
liness of  his  own  origin ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  all  those 
who  have  risen  by  their  own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages 
of  birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction. The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most  implacable 
foe ;  to  his  charge  were  laid  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed 
the  country,  and  they  pressed  the  more  heavily  because  they 
came  from  him.  Nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  having  brought 
back  to  severity  the  milder  sentiments,  to  which  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  provinces  had  at  last  disposed  the  mon* 
arch.  The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as  the  most  terribla 
enemy  of  their  liberties,  and  the  originator  of  all  the  misery 
which  subsequently  came  upon  them. 

1559.  Philip  had  evidently  left  the  provinces  too  soon 
The  new  measures  of  the  government  were  still  strange  to  the 
people,  and  could  receive  sanction  and  authority  from  his 
presence  alone ;  the  new  machines,  which  he  had  brought 
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into  play,  required  to  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  dreaded  and 
powerful  hand,  and  to  have  their  first  movements  watched  and 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  his  minister  to  all  the  angry 
passions  of  the  people,  who  no  longer  felt  restrained  by  the 
fetters  of  the  royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak 
arm  of  a  subject  the  execution  of  projects,  in  which  Majesty 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  failed. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished;  and  a  general  prosperity 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  had 
so  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.  An  external  repose  deceived 
the  eye,  for  within  raged  all  the  elements  of  discord.  If  the 
foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a  country,  they  totter  not 
alone ;  the  audacity  which  begins  with  things  sacred  ends 
with  things  profane.  The  successful  attack  upon  the  hierarchy 
had  awakened  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  desire  to  assail 
authority  in  general,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas — 
duties  as  well  as  opinions.  The  fanatical  boldness,  with  which 
men  had  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of 
eternity,  might  change  its  subject  matter;  the  contempt  for 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm  had  taught,  could 
metamorphose  timid  citizens  into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  female 
government  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  given  the  nation  room 
to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars,  of  which  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  the  theatre,  had  introduced  a  licence  with  them, 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adventurers 
and  fugitives;  generally- men  bound  by  no  ties  of  country, 
family,  or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  from  theii 
unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  rebellion 
The  repeated  spectacles  of  torture  and  of  death  had  rudelv 
burst  the  tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  and  had  given 
an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national  character. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timorously  and  si- 
lently on  the  ground,  if  it  had  not  found  a  support  in  the  no- 
bility. Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemish  nobles  of  the 
Netherlands  by  making  them  the  participators  of  his  glory, 
by  fostering  their  national  pride,  by  the  marked  preference 
he  showed  for  them  over  the  Castilian  nobles,  and  by  opening 
an  arena  to  their  ambition  m  every  part  of  his  empire.  In 
the  late  war  with  France,  they  had  really  deserved  this  pre- 
ference from  Philip  ;  the  advantages  which  the  king  reared 
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from  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambray  were,  for  the  must 
part,  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  they  now  sensibly  missed 
the  gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently  reckoned. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  German  empire  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
except  in  their  own  country,  little  remained  for  them  to  gain. 
And  Philip  now  appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V. 
had  employed  the  Flemings.  All  the  passions,  which  the 
preceding  government  had  raised  and  kept  employed,  still 
survived  in  peace ;  and  in  default  of  a  legitimate  object, 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample  scope  in 
the  grievances  of  their  country.  Accordingly,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  which  had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions, 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.  By  his  late  appointments, 
the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for  those  even  who  obtained 
offices  were  not  much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en- 
tirely passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated  on  something 
better  than  they  got.  William  of  Orange  had  received  four 
governments,  (not  to  r»«kon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth,)  but  William  had 
nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  He  and  Count 
Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  had  lost  the  regency.  The  majority 
of  the  nobles  vrere  either  plunged  into  debt  by  their 
own  extravagance,  or  had  willingly  enough  been  drawn 
into  it  by  the  government.  Now  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  poverty,  which  pained  them 
the  more  sensibly,  when  they  contrasted  the  splendour 
of  the  affluent  citizens  with  their  own  necessities.  In 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  many  would 
have  readily  assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes; 
how  then  could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and  pro 
tection?  Lastly,  many  whose  estates  were  past  redemp- 
tion, placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devastation,  and 
stood  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  cast  the 
torch  of  discord  into  the  Republic. 

This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind,  was  rendered 
still  more  alarming  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  France 
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'What  Philip  dreaa  d  for  the  provinces,  was  there  already 
accomplished.  The  fate  of  that  kingdom  prefigured  to  him 
the  destiny  of  his  Netherlands,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
found  there  a  seductive  example.  A  similar  state  of  things 
had,  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
innovation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  similar  fury  of  persecution,  and 
a  like  spirit  of  faction  had  encouraged  its  growth.  Now,  Hu- 
guenots and  Catholics  were  struggling  in  a  dubious  contest, 
furious  parties  disorganized  the  whole  monarchy,  and  were 
violently  hurrying  this  once-powerful  state  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.  Here,  as  there,  private  interest,  ambition,  and 
party  feeling  might  veil  themselves  under  the  names  of  religion 
and  patriotism,  and  the  passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  en- 
tire nation  to  take  up  arms.  The  frontiers  of  both  countries 
merged  in  Walloon  Flanders ;  the  rebellion  might,  like  an 
agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  far  as  this :  would  a  country 
be  closed  against  it,  whose  language,  manners,  and  character 
wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium?  As  yet,  the 
government  had  taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  subjects  in 
these  countries,  but  the  new  sect,  it  was  aware,  was  a  vast, 
compact  republic,  which  extended  its  roots  through  all  the 
monarchies  of  Christendom,  and  the  slighest  disturbance  in 
any  of  its  most  distant  members  vibrated  to  its  centre.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threatening  volcanoes,  which, 
united  by  subterraneous  passages,  ignite  at  the  same  moment 
with  alarming  sympathy.  The  Netherlands  were,  necessarily, 
open  to  all  nations,  because  they  derived  their  support  from 
nil.  v/as  it  possible  for  Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state 
as  easily  as  he  could  Spain  ?  If  he  wished  to  purify  these 
provinces  from  heresy,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  commence 
by  extirpating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Granvella  found  the  Netherlands 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  uniformity  of  papistry,  to 
break  the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  nobility  and  the  states, 
and  to  exalt  the  royal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
freedom,  was  the  great  object  of  Spanish  policy,  and  the  ex- 
press commission  of  the  new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment;  to  conquer  these  demanded 
the  invention  of  new  resources,  the  application  of  new  ma- 
chinery. The  Inquisition,  indeed  and  the  religious  edicts 
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Appeared  sufficient  to  check  the  contagion  of  heresy ; 
latter  required  superintendence,  and  the  former  able  instru 
meuts,  for  its  now  extended  jurisdiction.  The  church  consti 
ration  continued  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times 
when  the  provinces  were  less  populous,  when  the  church  still 
enjoyed  universal  repose,  and  could  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  centuries,  which 
changed  the  whole  interior  form  of  the  provinces,  had  left  the 
form  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  ruler  by  the  particular 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces  were 
parcelled  out  under  four  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Ar 
ras,  Tournay,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  and  were  subject  to  the 
primates  of  Rheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  had 
abandoned  the  project  Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  with- 
drew the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  from  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too  many 
subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states,  to  venture  to  add  to  their 
number  by  proposing  this  change.  A  stormy  reign  prevented 
Charles  V.  from  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  which 
Philip  II.  now  undertook  as  a  bequest  from  all  these  princes. 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  church  would  excuse  the  innovation,  and  the  leisure  of 
peace  favoured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who  were 
crowded  together  in  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  a  multitude 
of  religious  opinions  had  also  grown  up ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  religion  could  any  longer  be  effectually  superintended  by 
so  few  eyes,  as  were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number  of 
bishops  was  so  small,  their  districts  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  proportionably  extensive,  and  four  men  could  not  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith  through  so  wide 
a  district. 

The  jurisdiction,  which  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Rheims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands,  had  long  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  government,  which  could  not  look  ou 
this  territory  as  really  its  own  property,  so  long  as  such  an  im  • 
portent  branch  of  power  was  still  wielded  by  foreign  hands 
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To  snatch  this  prerogative  from  the  alien  archbishops ,  by 
new  and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  government  at 
the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised,  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Resolved  upon  doing  this, 
Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  the  hierarchy  would  inevitably  meet  with  warm  op- 
position from  the  provinces,  without  whose  consent,  neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  it.  Philip  foresaw  tbat  the 
nobility  would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so 
strongly  augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  the  aristocracy 
the  preponderance  of  power  in  the  diet.  The  revenues,  too, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  must  be  diverted 
from  the  abbots  and  monks,  and  these  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  He  had,  besides,  to 
fear  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not  fail 
to  act  secretly  in  the  diet  against  him.  On  these  ac- 
counts, the  whole  affair  was  discussed  at  Rome  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy.  Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agent 
of,  Granvella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  came 
before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him  how  extensive  the  provinces 
were,  how  thriving  and  populous,  how  luxurious  in  their  pro- 
sperity. But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected,  and  heretics  prosper.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Romish  See  must  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary measures.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
Romish  pontiff  to  make  a  change,  which  would  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  cardinals  to  deliber- 
ate upon  this  important  matter  ;  but  death  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  to  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  duty  of  carrying 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome  tidings  of  the 
pope's  determination  reached  the  king  in  Zealand,  when  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  secretly  charged  with  the  dangerous  reform.  The 
new  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  was  published  in  1560; 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  four  bishoprics,  thirteen  new 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  raised  into  archbishoprics. 
Six  of  these  episcopal  sses,  viz.,  in  Antwerp,  Herzogenbusch, 
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Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ruremonde,  were  placed  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Malines ;  five  others.  Haarlem,  Middei- 
burg,  Leuwarden,  Deventer,  and  Gronmgen,  under  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining  four,  Arras,  Tour- 
uay,  St.  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  Fiance,  and 
have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common  with  that 
country,  under  the  archbishopric  of  Cambraj.  Malines, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Brabant,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
seventeen  provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the  rest, 
and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the  reward  of  Grarivella. 
The  revenues  of  the  new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  abbeys,  which 
aad  accumulated  from  pious  benefactions  during  centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelacies,  retained 
also  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  to  every  bishopric  nine  prebends  were  attached, 
and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned  jurisconsultists  and  theolo- 
gians, who  were  to  support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in 
his  spiritual  office.  Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  de- 
serving by  knowledge,  experience,  and  unblemished  life,  were 
to  be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
voice  in  the  Synods.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Malines.  aa 
metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  full  authority 
was  given  to  appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  Komish  See  was  only  to  give  its  ratifi- 
cation to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period,  the  nation  would  have  received  with 
gratitude,  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of  church  reform, 
since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circumstances,,  was  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of 
the  times  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.  Universal 
was  the  indignation  with  which  it  was  received.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot,  the 
rights  of  the  nation  violated ;  and  that  the  Inquisition  wat 
already  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in  Spain, 
its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people  beheld  with  dismay  these 
new  servants  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  persecution.  The 
nobility  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  au 
thority  by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly 
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and  a  withdrawal  of  the  firmest  prop  of  their  freedom,  the 
balance  of  the  royal  and  the  civil  power.  The  old  bishops 
complained  of  the  diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  the  cir- 
cumscription of  their  sees ;  the  abbots  and  monks  had  not 
inly  lost  power  and  income,  but  had  received  in  exchange 
rigid  censors  of  their  morals.  Noble  and  simple,  laity  and 
clergy,  united  against  the  common  foe,  and  while  all  singly 
struggled  for  some  petty  private  interest,  the  cry  appeared  to 
come  from  the  formidable  voice  of  patriotism. 

Among  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  was  loudest  in  its  op- 
position, ^he  inviolability  of  its  church  constitution  was  one 
of  the  important  privileges  which  it  had  reserved  in  the  re- 
markable charter  of  the  "  Joyful  Entry  "  —  statutes  which 
the  sovereign  could  not  violate,  without  releasing  the  nation 
from  its  allegiance  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  university  of 
Louvain  assert  that,  in  disturbed  times  of  the  church,  a  pri- 
vilege lost  its  power,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  period 
of  its  tranquillity.  The  introduction  of  the  new  bishoprics 
into  the  constitution  was  thought  to  shake  the  whole  fabric 
of  liberty.  The  prelacies,  which  were  now  transferred  to 
the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve  another  rule,  than  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  province,  of  whose  states  they  had  been  mem- 
bers. The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  be  instruments 
of  the  Romish  See,  and  obedient  tools  of  the  archbishop, 
who  again,  as  first  prelate  of  Brabant,  had  the  immediate 
control  over  them.  The  freedom  of  voting  was  gone,  be- 
cause the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the  crown,  made  every 
one  fearful.  "  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  tc 
raise  his  voice  in  Parliament  before  such  observers,  or,  in 
their  presence,  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation  against 
the  rapacious  hands  of  the  government?  They  will  trace 
out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  betray  to  the  crown 
the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our  property.  They  will 
obstruct  the  way  to  all  offices  of  honour ;  we  shall  soon  see 
the  courtiers  of  the  king  succeed  the  present  men  ;  the  child 
ren  of  foreigners  will,  for  the  future,  fill  the  Parliament,  and 
the  private  interest  of  their  patron  will  guide  their  venal 
vot3s  "  "  What  an  act  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the  monks, 
44  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of  our  holy 
institutions,  to  contemn  the  inviolable  wishes  of  the  dead, 
and  to  take  that  which  a  devout  charity  had  deposited  in  our 
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chests  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and  make  it  subser 
vient  to  the  luxury  of  bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arrogant 
pornp  with  the  plun  ler  of  the  poor  ?  "  Not  only  the  abbots 
and  monks,  who  really  did  suffer  by  this  act  of  appropriation, 
but  every  family  whbh  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slightest 
hope  of  enjoying,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in  the  most 
remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of  this  monastic  foundation,  felt 
this  disappointment  of  their  distant  expectations  as  much  as 
if  they  had  suffered  an  actual  injury,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  few 
abbot  prelates  became  the  concern  of  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the  covert  proceed- 
ings of  William  of  Orange  during  this  general  commotion, 
who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  con- 
flicting passions.  At  his  instigation,  the  people  of  Brabant 
petitioned  the  regent  for  an  advocate  and  protector,  since 
they  alone,  of  all  his  Flemish  subjects,  had  the  misfortune  to 
unite,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  their  counsel  and  their 
ruler  Had  the  demand  been  granted,  their  choice  could  fall 
on  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through  the  snare. 
"  The  man  who  receives  this  office,"  he  declared  in  the  state 
council,  "will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Brabant  with  the 
king!"  The  long  delay  of  the  papal  bull,  which  was  kept 
back  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Romish  and  Spanish 
courts,  gave  the  disaffected  an  opportunity  to  combine  for  a 
common  object.  In  perfect  secrecy,  the  states  of  Brabant 
despatched  an  extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  IV.,  to  urge 
their  wishes  in  Rome  itself.  The  ambassador  was  provided 
with  important  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  carried  with  him  considerable  sums  to  pave  his 
way  to  the  father  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  a  public 
letter  was  forwarded  from  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  containing  the  most  urgent  representations,  and 
supplicating  him  to  spare  that  flourishing  commercial  town 
from  the  threatened  innovation.  They  knew,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and  that 
the  institution  of  the  new  bishops  was  likely  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion;  but  the  fo- 
reigners could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  and  on  them  de- 
pended the  prosperity  of  their  town.  Among  them  the  most 
groundless  rumours  would  re  as  perilous  as  the  most  truo 
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The  first  embassy  was  discovered  in  time,  and  its  object 
disappointed  by  the  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  second, 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far  its  point,  that  it  was  to 
remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  until  the  personal  arrival 
of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  siccess  of  Antwerp  gave  the  signal  of 
opposition  to  all  the  other  towns,  for  which  a  new  bishop  was 
intended  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  unanimity  of  the  Flemish  towns  at  this 
date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  which 
the  residence  of  a  bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their 
local  trade,  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  that  ab- 
horred tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation.  Deventer,  Ruremond,  and  Leuwar- 
den,  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition,  and  (1561) 
successfully  carried  their  point;  in  the  other  towns,  the 
bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  forcibly  inducted 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  St.  Omer,  and  Middelburg  were  among  the 
first,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns 
followed  their  example :  but  in  Malines  and  Herzogenbusch 
the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  respect.  When 
Granvella  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  former  towr  not  a 
single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his  triumph  was  want- 
ing in  every  thing  that  could  make  it  real,  because  those 
remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  within 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  have  left  the  country,  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  withdrawn 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connexion  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
detention  of  these  troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  minis- 
ter to  proceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet,  he  would 
fain  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  apparently 
indispensable  aid,  in  a  country  where  all  hated  him,  and  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which  all  were  opposed. 
At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw  herself  compelled  by  the 
universal  murmurs  of  discontent,  to  urge  most  earnestly  upon 
the  king  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  "  The 
provinces,"  she  writes  to  Madrid,  "have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  would  never  again  be  induced  to  grant  the  extra- 
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ordinary  taxes  required  by  the  government,  as  long  as  word 
was  not  kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  The  danger  of  a 
revolt  was  far  more  imminent,  than  that  of  an  attack  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Netherlands,  these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to 
enlist  new."  By  delaying  his  answer,  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of 
the  regent  would  still  have  remained  ineffectual,  if,  fortu- 
nately for  the  provinces,  a  loss,  which  he  had  lately  suffered 
from  the  Turks,  had  not  compelled  him  to  employ  these 
tryops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He,  therefore,  at  last  con- 
sented to  their  departure;  they  were  embarked  1561,  in  Zea- 
land, and  the  exulting  shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied 
their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Granvella  ruled  in  the  council  of  state  almost 
uncontrolled.  All  officers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  given 
away  through  him ;  his  opinion  prevailed  against  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  regent  herself  was 
governed  by  him.  He  had  contrived  to  manage  so  that  her 
appointment  was  made  out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  this 
expedient  he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.  It  seldom 
happened  that  any  important  affair  was  submitted  to  the 
other  members,  and  if  it  really  did  occur,  it  was  only  such 
as  had  been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  formality's  sake  to  gain  their  sanction.  Whenever 
a  royal  letter  was  read,  Viglius  received  instructions  to  omit 
all  such  passages  as  were  underlined  by  the  minister.  It 
often  happened  that  this  correspondence  with  Spain  laid 
open  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  regent,  with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform 
the  members,  whose  loyalty  was  distrusted.  If  again  it  oc- 
curred that  the  opposition  gained  a  majority  over  the  minister, 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article,  which  he 
could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  the  ministry 
at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he  at  least  gained 
time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to  find  support.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  the  President 
Viglius,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  counsellors  were  but 
superfluous  figures  in  the  senate,  and  the  minister's  beha- 
viour te  them  marked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon 
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their  friendship  and  adherence.  No  wonder  that  men,  whooo 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  indulged  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  sovereign  princes,  and  to  whom,  as  to  the  idols  of 
their  country,  their  fellow  citizens  paid  the  most  reverential 
submission,  should  be  highly  indignant  at  this  arrogance  ol 
a  plebeian.  Many  of  them  had  been  personally  insulted  by 
Granvella.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  he  who  had  prevented  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  had  also  endeavoured  to  break  off 
the  negociations  for  another  alliance  with  the  Princess  of 
Savoy.  He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  government 
of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  and  had  kept  for  himself  an  abbey, 
which  Count  Egmont  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
for  a  relation.  Confident  of  his  superior  power,  he  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal  from  the  nobility  his 
contempt  for  them,  and  which,  as  the  rule,  marked  his  whole 
administration;  William  of  Orange  was  the  only  one  with 
whom  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  dissemble.  Although  he 
really  believed  himself  to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  laws  of 
fear  and  of  decorum,  still  in  this  point,  however,  his  confident 
arrogance  misled  him,  and  he  erred  no  less  against  policy 
than  he  sinned  against  propriety.  In  the  existing  posture  of 
affairs,  the  government  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  worse 
measure  than  that  of  throwing  disrespect  on  the  nobility.  It 
had  it  in  its  power  to  flatter  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  thus  artfully  and  imperceptibly  win  them 
over  to  its  plans,  and  through  them,  subvert  the  edifice 
of  national  liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them,  most  inoppor- 
tunely, of  their  duties,  their  dignity,  and  their  power ;  calling 
apon  them  even  to  be  patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
true  greatness,  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it  had  incon- 
siderately repelled.  To  carry  into  effect  the  ordinances, 
it  required  the  active  co-operation  of  the  lieutenant-governors; 
no  wonder,  however,  that  the  latter  showed  but  little  zeal 
to  afford  this  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  silently  laboured  to  augment  the  difficulties 
of  the  minister,  and  to  subvert  his  measures,  and,  through 
his  ill  success,  to  diminish  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 
and  expose  his  administration  to  contempt.  The  rapid 
progress  which,  in  spite  of  those  horrible  edicts,  the  Reform- 
ation made  during  Granvella's  administration  in  the  Ne- 
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therlands,  is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hkewarmness 
of  the  nobility  in  opposing  it.  If  the  minister  had  been 
sure  of  tie  nobles,  he  might  have  despised  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  which  would  have  impotently  dashed  itself  against 
the  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne.  The  sufferings  of  the 
citizens  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts 
and  the  example  of  the  nobility  called  forth  a  louder  expres- 
sion of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitions  into  religion  were  carried  on 
with  renewed  vigour,  by  the  crowd  of  new  labourers,  (1561, 
1562,)  and  the  edicts  against  heretics,  were  enforced  with 
fearful  obedience.  But  the  critical  moment  when  this  detest- 
able remedy  might  have  been  applied,  was  allowed  to  pass 
by ;  the  nation  had  become  too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such 
rough  treatment.  The  new  religion  could  now  be  extirpated 
only  by  the  death  of  all  its  professors.  The  present  execu- 
tions were  but  so  many  alluring  exhibitions  of  its  excellence, 
so  many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and  radiant  virtue.  The 
heroic  greatness  with  which  the  victims  died,  made  converts 
to  the  opinions  for  which  they  perished.  One  martyr  gained 
ten  new  proselytes.  Not  in  towns  only,  or  villages,  but  on 
the  very  highways,  in  the  boats  and  public  carriages,  disputes 
were  held,  touching  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 
Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  and  sermons  were  preached  and 
men  converted.  From  the  country  and  from  the  towns,  the 
common  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
the  Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the 
municipal  officers,  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil 
forces,  were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Protestant  preachers,  whom  the  Inquisition  pursued,  bore 
them  on  their  shoulders  to  and  from  church,  and  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  concealed  them  from  their  persecutors.  The 
first  province,  which  was  seized  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
rebellion,  was,  as  had  been  expected,  Walloon  Flanders.  A 
French  Calvinist,  by  name  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Tournay 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to 
simulate  diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be  cured  by  him.  He 
preached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  great 
numbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of 
rebellion.  Similar  teachers  appeared  in  Lille  and  Valen 
cionnes,  but  in  the  latter  place,  the  municipal  functionaries 
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succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incendiaries,  while, 
however,  they  delayed  to  execute  them,  their  followers  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  open  the  prisons,  and  forcibly  deprive  justice  of  its 
victims.  Troops  at  last  were  brou.ght  into  the  town,  and 
order  restored.  But  this  trifling  occurrence  had,  for  a  moment, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  strength  of 
the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  minister  to  compute  their 
prodigious  numbers.  In  Tournay  alone,  501)0  at  one  time  had 
been  seen  attending  the  sermons,  and  not  many  less  in 
Valenciennes.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  north- 
ern provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment more  remote,  and  where  the  vicinity  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion?  One  slight 
provocation  had  sufficed  to  draw  from  its  concealment  so 
formidable  a  multitude.  How  much  greater  was,  perhaps, 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  Hearts,  acknowledged  the 
new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
publish  their  adhesion  to  it.  This  discovery  greatly  alarmed 
the  regent  The  scanty  obedience  paid  to  the  edicts,  the 
wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury,  which  compelled  her  to 
impose  new  taxes,  and  the  suspicious  movements  of  the 
Huguenots  on  the  French  frontiers,  still  farther  increased  her 
anxiety.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  a  command  from 
Madrid  to  send  off  two  thousand  Flemish  cavalry  to  the 
army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  distresses 
of  the  religious  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  II.  for  as- 
sistance. Every  affair  of  faith,  in  whatever  knd  it  might 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own  business.  He  felt  it  as 
keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his  own  house, 
and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  his  means 
to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were  interested  motives  that 
here  swayed  him,  they  were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  and 
the  bold  support  of  his  principles  wins  our  admiration,  as 
much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem . 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  the  royal 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  very  warm 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the  time  was  ill 
shosen,  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of  troops,  when  the 
aspect  of  affairs  rendered  rather  the  enlistment  of  nei* 
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levies  advisable.  The  movements  of  the  troops  in  Franco 
momentarily  threatened  a  surprise,  and  the  commotions 
within  the  provinces  demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during  the 
btruggles  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  ;  but  will  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?  By  thus  acting,  shall  we  not  rouse  their  ven- 
geance against  us,  and  call  their  arms  into  the  northern 
Netherlands  ?  Nearly  the  whole  Council  of  State  joined  in 
this  opinion,  their  representations  were  energetic  and  not  to 
be  gainsayed.  The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister, 
could  not  but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  ap- 
peared to  forbid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would 
it  not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  Inquisition  its 
sole  prop,  by  removing  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
and  in  a  rebellious  country  to  leave  themselves  without 
defence,  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy ?  While  the  regent,  divided  between  the  royal  com  • 
mands,  the  urgent  importunity  of  her  council,  and  her  own 
fears,  could  not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General.  But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  blow 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  by  yielding  to  this 
advice  to  put  the  nation  in  mixid  of  its  power  and  its  rights. 
No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the  present  moment. 
The  danger  which  was  thus  gathering  over  the  minister  did 
not  escape  him  ;  a  sign  from  him  warned  the  regent  to  break 
off  the  consultation  and  adjourn  the  council.  "  The  govern- 
ment," he  writes  to  Madrid,  "  can  do  nothing  more  injurious 
to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states. 
Such  a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  is 
many  times  more  objectionable,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already  widely  spread  amongst  us, 
when  the  abbots,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  'income,  will 
neglect  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops,  when 
the  whole  nobility  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are 
led  by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaffected 
can  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation."  ThU 
representation,  which  at  least  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense, 
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ilid  not  fail  in  having  the  desired  effect  on  the  king's  mind 
Tho  assembling  of  the  states  was  rejected  once  and  for  ever, 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  heretics  were  renewed  in  all 
their  rigour,  and  the  regent  was  directed  to  hasten  the 
despatch  of  the  required  auxiliaries. 

Rut  to  this,  the  Council  of  State  would  not  consent. 
All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead  of  the  troops,  a  supply 
of  money  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at  this  crisis  was 
still  more  welcome  to  her.  In  place,  however,  of  assem- 
bling the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  nation  with, 
at  least,  the  semblance  of  republican  freedom,  the  regent 
summoned  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at  Brussels, 
to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and  necessities  of  the 
state.  When  the  President  Viglius  had  laid  before  them  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  three 
days  were  given  to  them  for  consideration.  During  this  time, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  assembled  them  in  his  palace,  where 
he  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
unanimous  resolution  before  the  next  sitting,  and  of  agreeing 
on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  present 
dangerous  state  of  affairs. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this  course,  only 
Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of  the  dependents  of  the  Cardinal,  had 
the  courage  to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behove  them,"  he  said,  "  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  the  government,  and  this  previous 
agreement  of  votes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assumption, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  he  would  not  participate ;" — a  declara- 
tion which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any  conclusion  being 
come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  the  Count  Barlai- 
mont, artfully  contrived  to  keep  the  knights  so  well  em- 
ployed during  their  stay  in  the  town,  that  they  could  find 
no  time  for  coming  to  any  further  secret  understanding; 
in  this  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with  their  concur- 
rence, that  Florence  of  Montmorency,  Lord  of  Montigny, 
should  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  But  the  regent  sent 
before  him  another  messenger  to  Madrid,  who  previously 
informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  been  debated  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knights,  at  the  secret  conference. 
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The  Flemish  ambassador  was  flattered  in  Madrid  with 
empty  protestations  of  the  king's  favour  and  paternal  senti- 
ments towards  the  Netherlands ;  while  the  regent  was  com- 
manded to  thwart,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  secret 
combinations  of  the  nobility,  and  if  possible,  to  sow  discord 
among  their  most  eminent  members.  Jealousy,  private  in- 
terest, and  religious  differences,  had  long  divided  many  of  the 
nobles  ;  their  share  in  the  common  neglect  and  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated,  and  a  general  hatred  of  the  mi- 
nister had  again  united  them.  So  long  as  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  suitors  for  the  regency,  it 
^ould  not  fail,  but  that  at  times  their  competing  claims  should 
have  brought  them  into  collision.  Both  had  met  each  other 
on  the  road  to  glory,  and  before  the  throne ;  both,  again,  met 
in  the  Republic,  where  they  strove  for  the  same  prize,  the 
favour  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Such  opposite  characters 
soon  became  estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  ne- 
cessity as  quickly  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these 
two  men  together  with  a  bond  which  their  hearts  would 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this  very  unconge- 
niality  of  disposition  that  the  regent  based  her  plans;  LJ 
she  could  fortunately  succeed  in  separating  them,  she  would, 
at  the  same  time,  divide  the  whole  Flemish  nobility  into  two 
parties.  Through  the  presents  and  small  attentions,  by  which 
she  exclusively  honoured  these  two,  she  also  sought  to  excite 
against  them  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  rest,  and  by  ap- 
pearing to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious  of  Egmont's 
good  faith.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  time  she  was 
obliged  to  send  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Frankfort,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  Roman  Emperor ;  she  chose 
for  this  office  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
prince,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case  how 
splendid  was  the  reward  which  hatred  against  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  however,  instead  of  suffering  airy 
diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in  Count 
Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
the  king  to  Biscay,  and  now  again  took  his  seat  in  the  C"  uncil 
yf  State.  Horn  s  restless  and  republican  spirit  readily  me 
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the  daring  schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerous 
Triumvirate  was  soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  which 
shook  the  royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  but  which  ter- 
minated very  differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(1562.)  Meanwhile,  Montigny  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  brought  back  to  the  Council  of  State  the  most 
gracious  assurance  of  the  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of  intelligence,  re- 
ceived more  credible  information  from  Madrid,  which  entirety 
contradicted  this  report.  By  these  means,  he  learnt  all  the  ill 
services  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and  his  friends  with 
the  king,  and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  there  applied 
to  the  Flemish  nobility.  There  was  no  help  for  them  so  long 
as  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  was  the  scheme,  however  rash  and  adven- 
turous it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and  Counts  Horn  and 
Egmont,  to  despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister, 
and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke  of  Arschot, 
to  whom  this  proposition  was  communicated  by  Count  Eg- 
mont, refused  to  concur  in  it,  haughtily  declaring  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  laws  from  Egmont  and 
Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Granvella, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ.  Orange  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Aremberg.  Either 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  which  the  regent  had  scattered  amongst 
the  nobility,  had  already  taken  root,  or  the  fear  of  the 
minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence  of  his  measures ; 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely from  the  proposal.  This  disappointment  did  not, 
however,  discourage  them,  the  letter  was  written  and  sub- 
scribed by  all  three  (1563). 

In  it,  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  disordMrs  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the  highest 
power  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  it  would,  they  deslared,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  king  efVectu- 
ally;  on  the  other  hand,  all  would  revert  to  its  former  tran- 
quillity, all  opposition  be  discontinued,  and  the  government 
regain  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  his  majesty 
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should  le  pleased  to  remove  this  man  from  the  helm  of  tie 
state.  In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these  countries 
the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  was 
no  less  sacred  to  them,  than  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  time,  to  anticipate  it  by 
another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  which  it 
might  have  had  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed 
ere  an  answer  came  from  Madrid.  It  was  mild,  but 
vague.  "  The  king,"  such  was  its  import,  "  was  not  used  to 
condemn  his  ministers  unheard,  on  the  mere  accusations  of 
their  enemies.  Common  justice  alone  required  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  cardinal  should  descend  from  general  imputa- 
tions to  special  proofs,  find  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do 
this  in  writing,  one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain,  where  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  respect.  Besides  this  letter,  which 
was  equally  directed  to  all  three.  Count  Egmont  farther 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his  ma- 
jesty expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in  particular,  what 
in  the  common  letter  had  been  only  generally  touched  upon. 
The  regent,  also,  was  specially  instructed  how  she  was  to  an- 
swer the  three  collectively,  and  the  count  singly.  The  king 
knew  his  man.  He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont 
alone ;  for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding  guidance 
of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him  above  his  two 
friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to  the 
throne ;  how  could  they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same 
object,  when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same  ?  This 
time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ; 
but  the  sequel  of  the  history  will  show  that  the  seed  which 
was  now  scattered,  was  not  altogether  lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  three 
confederates ;  they  boldly  determined  to  venture  a  second  at- 
tempt. **  It  had,"  they  wrote,  "  surprised  them  not  a  little, 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  their  representations  so  un- 
worthy of  attention.  It  was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister, 
but  as  counsellors  of  his  majesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
their  master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
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despatched  that  letter  to  him.  They  sought  n  )t  the  ruin  o* 
the  minister,  indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to  see  him  con 
tented  and  happy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  than  here  IE 
the  Netherlands.  They  were,  however,  fully  persuaded  of 
this,  that  his  continued  presence  there  was  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  general  tranquillity.  The  present  dangerous 
condition  of  their  native  country  would  allow  none  of  them  to 
leave  it,  much  less  to  take  so  long  a  journey  as  to  Spain  cm 
Granvella  s  account.  If,  therefore,  his  majesty  did  not  please  to 
comply  with  their  written  request,  they  hoped  to  be  excused  for 
the  future  from  attendance  in  the  senate,  where  they  were  only 
exposed  to  the  mortification  of  meeting  the  minister,  and 
where  they  could  be  of  no  service,  either  to  the  king  or  the 
state,  but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  their  own  sight.  In 
conclusion,  they  begged  his  majesty  would  not  take  ill  the 
plain  simplicity  of  their  language,  since  persons  of  their  cha- 
racter set  more  value  on  acting  well,  than  on  speaking  finely." 
To  the  same  purport  was  a  separate  letter  from  Count 
Egmont,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  for  the  royal  autograph. 
This  second  address  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that,  "  their  representations  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, meanwhile  they  were  requested  to  attend  the  council  of 
state  as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monarch  was  far  from  intending  to 
grant  their  request ;  they,  therefore,  from  this  time  forth,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  state  council,  and  even  left  Brus 
sels.  Not  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  minister  by 
lawful  means,  they  sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by  a 
new  mcde,  from  which  more  might  be  expected.  On  every 
occasion,  they  and  their  adherents  openly  showed  the  con 
tompt  which  they  felt  for  him,  and  contrived  to  thro\v 
ridicule  on  everything  he  undertook.  By  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortified  self-love,  what 
they  had  failed  in  by  other  means.  In  this,  indeed,  they 
did  not  succeed ;  but  the  expedient  on  which  they  had 
fallen,  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  ruin  of  the  minister. 

The  popular  voice  was  raised  more  loudly  against  him, 
so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  forfeited  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nobles,  and  that  men,  whose  sentiments  they 
had  been  used  blindly  to  echo,  preceded  them  in  detestation 
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of  him.  The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  nobility 
DOW  treated  him,  devoted  him  in  a  measure  to  the  general 
scorn,  and  emboldent  i  calumny,  whic  i  never  spares  even  what 
is  holiest  and  purest,  to  lay  its  sacrilegious  hand  on  his  honour. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  church,  which  was  the  great  griev- 
ance of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his  fortunes — this 
was  a  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  Every  fresh  execu- 
tion, and  with  such  spectacles  the  activity  of  the  inquisitors 
was  only  too  liberal,  kept  alive  and  furnished  dreadful  exer- 
cise to  the  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  at  last,  custom 
and  usage  inscribed  his  name  on  every  act  of  oppression.  A 
stranger  in  a  land,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  against 
its  will ;  alone  among  millions  of  enemies ;  uncertain  of  all  his 
tools;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  distant  royalty; 
maintaining  his  intercourse  with  the  nation,  which  he  had  to 
gain,  only  by  means  of  faithless  instruments,  all  of  whom 
made  it  their  highest  object  to  falsify  his  actions  and  misre- 
present his  motives:  lastly,  with  a  woman  for  his  coadjutor, 
who  could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  general 
execration — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,  the 
ingratitude,  the  faction,  the  envy,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  a 
licentious,  insubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  hatred  which  he  had  incurred,  far  outran  the  de- 
merits which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  ;  that  it  was  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  for  his  accusers  to  substantiate,  by  proof,  the 
general  condemnation,  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Before  and  after  him.  fanaticism  dragged  its  victims  to  the 
altar,  before  and  after  him  civil  blood  flowed,  the  rights  of  men 
were  made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  wretched. 
Under  Charles  V.  tyranny  ous:ht  to  have  pained  more  acutely 
through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke  of  Alva  it  was  carried  to 
far  more  unnatural  lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella's  ad- 
ministration, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  was 
even  merciful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  contemporaries 
ever  evinced  the  same  degree  of  personal  exasperation  and 
spite  against  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged  against  his 
predecessor.  To  cloak  the  meanness  of  his  birth  in  the  splen- 
dour of  high  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him. 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had 
made  interest  at  Rome  to  procure  for  him  the  cardinal's  hat ; 
but  this  very  honour,  which  co  inected  him  more  closely  with 
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the  Papal  court,  made  him  so  much  the  more  an  alien  ia 
the  provinces.  The  purple  was  a  new  crime  in  Brussels, 
and  an  obnoxious  detested  garb,  which,  in  a  measure,  pub- 
licly held  forth  to  view  the  principles  on  which  his  future 
conduct  would  be  governed.  Neither  his  honourable  ra^»c, 
which  alone  often  consecrates  the  most  infamous  caitiff,  nor  his 
talents  which  commanded  esteem,  nor  even  his  terrible  omni- 
potence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  so  many  bloody  mani- 
festations, could  screen  him  from  derision.  Terror  and  scorn, 
the  fearful  and  the  ludicrous  were,  in  his  instance,  unnaturally 
blended*.  Odious  rumours  branded  his  honour;  murderous 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  Egmont  and  Orange  were  ascribed  to 
him;  the  most  incredible  things  found  credence;  the  most 
monstrous,  if  they  referred  to  him,  or  were  said  to  emanate 
from  him,  surprised  no  longer  The  nation  had  already  be- 
come uncivilized  to  that  degree,  where  the  most  contradictory 
sentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  finer  boundary  lines 
of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased.  This  belief  in  ex- 
traordinary crimes  is  almost  invariably  their  immediate  pre- 
cursor 

But,  with  this  gloomy  prospect,  the  strange  destiny  of  this 
man  opens  at  the  same  time  a  grander  view,  which  impresses 
the  unprbjudiced  observer  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
TTore,  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  by  no  splendour,  and  re- 
strained by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexorably,  and  unpremeditatedly 
unanimous  in  punishing  the  crime,  which  had  been  committed 
against  its  dignity,  by  the  violent  introduction  of  a  stranger 
into  the  heart  of  its  political  constitution.  We  see  him 
ever  aloof,  and  ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body, 
hovering  over  a  surface  which  repels  its  contact.  The 
strong  hand  itself  of  the  monarch,  who  was  his  friend 

*  The  nobility,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Egmont,  caused  their  ser- 
vants to  wear  a  common  livery,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  fool's  cap. 
All  Brussels  interpreted  it  for  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  every  appearance  of  such 
a  servant  renewed  their  laughter ;  this  badge  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  offen- 
sive to  the  court,  was  subsequently  changed  into  a  bundle  of  arrows — an 
accidental  jest  which  took  a  very  serious  end,  and  probably  was  the  origin  of 
the  arms  of  the  republic.  Vit.  Vigl.  T.  II.  35  Thuan.  489.  The  respect  for 
the  cardinal  sunk  at  last  so  low,  that  a  caricature  was  publicly  placed  in  hia 
own  hand,  in  which  he  was  represented  seated  on  a  heap  of  eggs,  out  ol 
which  b'ishops  were  crawling.  Over  him  hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  This  ia  my  son,  hear  ye  himl" 
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and  protector,  could  not  support  him  against  the  antipa- 
thies of  the  nation,  which  had  once  resolved  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  its  sympathy.  The  voice  of  national 
hatred  was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned,  like 
the  fruits  of  an  accursed  tree.  Like  pestilential  vapour,  the 
infamy  of  universal  reprohation  hung  over  him.  In  his  case, 
gratitude  believed  itself  absolved  from  its  duties ;  his  ad- 
herents shunned  him ;  his  friends  were  dumb  in  his  behalf. 
So  terribly  did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of 
their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earth. 

History  has  repeated  this  memorable  example  only  once,  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  protect  either  from  derision ;  but  if  France  found 
vent  for  its  indignation  in  laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the 
Netherlands  hurried  from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former 
after  a  long  bondage  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Richlieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly  in  unwonted  liberty :  the 
latter  had  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude;  it  was  as  natural,  that  the  Fronde 
should  end  again  in  subjection,  as  that  the  Belgian  troubles 
should  issue  in  republican  independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Pa- 
risians was  the  offspring  of  poverty :  unbridled,  but  not  bold, 
arrogant,  but  without  energy,  base  and  plebeian,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  proud  and  powerful  voice  of  wealth.  Licen- 
tiousness and  hunger  inspired  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  pro 
perty,  and  religion  were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter. 
Rapacity  was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action ;  Granvella's,  lust  of 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild  ;  the  latter  harsh, 
imperious,  cruel.  The  French  minister  sought  in  the  favour 
of  his  queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  magnates  and 
the  fury  of  the  people  ;  the  Netherlandish  minister  provoked 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man. 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  factions,  and  the  mob  they 
could  arm ;  an  entire  and  united  nation,  against  Granvella. 
Under  the  former,  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  under  the  latter,  it 
struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidiously  had  en- 
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deavoured  to  wrest  from  them.  The  former  had  to  contend 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as 
the  latter  had  with  the  native  nobility  and  the  states,  but  in 
stead  of  eadeavouring,  like  the  former,  to  overthrow  the  com- 
mon enemy,  in  the  hope  of  stepping  themselves  into  his 
place,  the  latter  wished  to  destroy  the  place  itself,  and  to 
divide  a  power  which  no  single  man  ought  to  possess  entire. 

While  these  feelings  were  spreading  among  the  people,  the 
influence  of  the  minister  at  the  court  of  the  regent  began  to 
totter.  The  repeated  complaints  against  the  extent  of  his 
power,  must  at  last  have  made  her  sensible  how  little  faith 
was  placed  in  her  own ;  perhaps,  too,  she  began  to  fear  that 
the  universal  abhorrence,  which  attached  to  him,  would  soon 
include  herself  also,  or  that  his  longer  stay  would  inevitably 
provoke  the  menaced  revolt.  Long  intercourse  with  him,  his 
instruction  and  example,  had  qualified  her  to  govern  without 
him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  more  oppressive  to  her  as  he 
became  less  necessary,  and  his  faults,  to  which  her  friendship 
had  hitherto  lent  a  veil,  became  visible  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
She  was  now  as  much  disposed  to  search  out  and  enume- 
rate these  faults,  as  she  formerly  had  been  to  conceal  them 
In  this  unfavourable  state  of  her  feelings  towards  the  cardinal, 
the  urgent  and  accumulated  representations  of  the  nobles 
began,  at  last,  to  find  access  to  her  mind,  and  the  more  easily, 
as  they  contrived  to  mix  up  her  own  fears  with  their  own 
"  It  was  matter  of  great  astonishment,"  said  Count  Egmont 
to  her,  "  that  to  gratify  a  man  who  was  not  even  a  Fleming, 
and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  must  be  well  known  that  his 
happiness  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  country,  the  king  could  be  content  to  see  all  his 
Netherlandish  subjects  suffer,  and  this  to  please  a  fo- 
reigner, who  if  his  birth  made  him  a  subject  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  purple  had  made  a  creature  of  the  court  of  Rome." 
"To  the  king  alone,"  added  the  count,  "was  Granvella  in- 
debted for  his  being  still  among  the  living ;  for  the  future, 
however,  he  would  leave  that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and 
he  hereby  gave  her  warning."  As  the  majority  of  the  nobles, 
disgusted  with  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  they  met 
with  in  the  Council  of  State,  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  minister  lost  the  last  semblance 
of  republican  deliberation  which  had  hitherto  softened  the 
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odious  aspect,  and  the  empty  desolation  of  the  council  (ham 
ber  made  his  domineering  rule  appear  in  all  its  obnoxious- 
ness.  The  regent  now  felt  that  she  had  a  master  over  her, 
and  from  that  moment  the  banishment  of  the  minister  was 
decided  upon. 

With  this  object,  she  despatched  her  private  secretary, 
Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  cardinal  was  placed,  to  apprise  him 
of  the  intimations  she  had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  this  manner,  to  cause  the  resolution  for  his 
recall  to  appear  to  emanate  from  the  king  himself.  What  she 
did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was  ordered  in- 
geniously to  interweave  in  the  oral  communication,  which  the 
king  would  probably  require  from  him.  Armenteros  fulfilled 
his  commission  with  all  the  ability  of  a  consummate  courtier ; 
but  an  audience  of  four  hours,  could  not  overthrow  the  work 
of  many  years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion  of  his 
minister,  which  was  there  unalterably  established.  Long  did 
the  monarch  hold  counsel  with  his  policy  and  his  interest, 
until  Granvella  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  his  wavering 
resolution,  and  voluntarily  solicited  a  dismissal,  which,  ho 
feared,  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred.  What  the  de- 
testation of  all  the  Netherlands  could  not  effect,  the  con 
temptuous  treatment  of  the  nobility  accomplished ;  he  was,  at 
last,  weary  of  a  power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  ex- 
posed him  less  to  envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  believed,  he  trembled  for  his  life, 
which  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  danger;  per- 
haps he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  from  the  king, 
under  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  Romans,  meet  with  dignity  a  fate,  which 
he  could  no  longer  avoid.  Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
ferred generously  to  accord  to  the  nation  a  request,  rather 
than  to  yield  at  a  later  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least 
to  merit  their  thanks,  by  voluntarily  conceding  now  what 
necessity  would  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailed  over 
his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  decision  of 
the  king  would  be.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Arineri- 
teros  he  saw  humility  and  flattery  disappear  from  the  few 
faces  which  had,  till  then,  servilely  smiled  upon  him; 
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the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flatterers  and  eye  servants 
vanished  from  around  his  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ; 
he  perceived  that  the  fructifying  warmth  of  loyal  favour  had 
left  him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, did  not  spare  him  even  in  the  moment  of  re- 
signation. People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a  short  time 
before  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont, 
and  even  offered,  if  their  forgiveness  could  be  hoped  for  en  no 
other  terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees.  It  was 
base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
extraordinary  man  with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more 
so,  to  hand  it  down  un contradicted  to  posterity.  Granvella 
submitted  to  the  royal  command  with  a  dignified  compo- 
sure. Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months  previously,  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit  the  Netherlands. 
The  latter  long  bethought  himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favour  of  his  king, 
or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
dulging his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Revenge  pre- 
vailed over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Granvella 's  re- 
quest with  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession  was  fruitless. 
Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that  the  minister's  re- 
sidence in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  increased  violence, 
all  the  complaints  of  the  Belgian  nation,  to  which  his  ministry 
had  been  sacrificed;  for  then,  he  said,  he  would  be  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  very  source  of  that  power,  whose  outlets  only 
lie  had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  there 
fore  sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  for  which  a 
decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itself.  The  cardinal 
gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appearance  of  an 
unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  state  counsellors, 
who,  under  his  administration,  had  voluntarily  excluded  them- 
selves from  its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the  court  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels.  Although  the 
latter  circumstance  made  his  return  not  very  credible,  never- 
theless the  remotest  possibility  of  it  sobered  the  triumph 
which  celebrated  his  departure.  The  regent  herself  appear* 
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to  have  been  undecided  what  to  think  about  the  report; 
for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  the 
representations  end  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain 
him  from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  himself,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  endea- 
voured to  keep  alive  this  rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with 
fears,  however  unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  so  exceedingly  great, 
that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his  home 
and  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  to  Rome,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discharge  some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose 
confidence  in  him  remained  unshaken.  Soon  after,  Philip 
made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the 
seductions  of  the  climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes could  bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty- two 
years  old,  when  the  king  allowed  him  to  revisit  Spain,  where 
he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age,  and  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  a 
sexagenarian  administration  made  him  a  harsh  and  rigid 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a 
tedious  panegyrist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the 
closing  century  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of  the  opening 
one.  A  new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to  shun 
the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but 
the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  when  the  conquest  of 
Portugal  called  Philip  to  Lisbon,  he  confided  to  the  cardinal 
the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian 
tour,  in  the  town  of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
life,  Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  king. 
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(1564.)   Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  tne  minister, 
all  the  happy  results  which  were  promised  from  his  with 
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drawal  were  fulfilled.  The  disaffected  nobles  resumed  their 
seats  in  the  council,  and  again  devoted  themselves  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state  with  redoubled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no 
room  for  regret  for  him,  whom  they  had  driven  away,  and  to 
prove,  by  the  fortunate  administration  of  the  state,  that  his 
services  were  not  indispensable.  The  crowd  round  the 
duchess  was  great.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  readiness, 
in  submisson,  and  zeal  in  her  service ;  the  hours  of  night  were 
not  allowed  to  stop  the  transaction  of  pressing  business  of 
state :  the  greatest  unanimity  existed  between  the  three 
councils,  the  best  understanding  between  the  court  and  the 
states.  From  the  obliging  temper  of  the  Flemish  nobility, 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  pride  and  self-will 
was  flattered  by  confidence  and  obliging  treatment.  The 
regent  took  advantage  of  the  first  joy  of  the  nation,  to  beguile 
them  into  a  vote  of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  extort.  In  this, 
the  great  credit  of  the  nobility  effectually  supported  her,  and 
she  soon  learned  from  this  nation  the  secret,  which  had  been 
so  often  verified  in  the  German  diet:  that  much  must  be  de- 
manded, in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  herself  emancipated  from 
her  long  thraldom  ;  the  emulous  industry  of  the  nobility 
lightened  for  her  the  burden  of  business,  and  their  insinu- 
ating humility  allowed  her  to  feel  the  full  sweetness  of 
power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  overthrown,  but  his  party  still 
remained.  His  policy  lived  in  his  creatures,  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  Hatred  still  smouldered  amongst  the  factious,  long 
after  the  leader  was  banished,  and  the  names  of  the  Orange 
and  Royalist  parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  still 
continued  to  divide  the  senate,  and  to  keep  up  the  flames  of 
discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  person  in  the  senate, 
and  the  most  powerful  prop  of  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  This 
highly  meritorious  old  man,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  some 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  history  of  the  rebellion  ot 
the  Low  Countries,  and  whose  confidential  correspondence  witli 
his  friends  has  generally  been  the  guide  of  our  narrative. 
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was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a 
theologian  and  priest,  and  had  already,  under  the  Emperor, 
filled  the  most  important  offices.  Familiar  intercourse  with 
the  learned  men  who  adorned  the  age,  and  at  the  head 
jf  whom  stood  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  combined  with  fre- 
quent travels  in  the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  his  information  and  experience,  and  in  many 
points  raised  him  in  his  principles  and  opinions  above  his 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  his  erudition  filled  the  whole 
century  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name  down  to 
posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  connexion  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  German  empire  was  to  be  settled  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.  sent  hither  this  statesman  to 
manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces;  and  his  ability  prin- 
cipally succeeded  in  turniiig  the  negociations  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Viglius 
was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministers,  bequeathed  to  Philip 
by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  few  in  whom  he  honoured  his 
memory.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Granvella,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  ties  of  an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him 
likewise  to  greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power, 
nor,  consequently,  the  hatred  which  attached  to  him.  A  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  where  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  were  entrusted  to  him,  approved  loyalty  to  his 
king,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  instruments  of 
royalty  in  the  Netherlands. 

Viglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker;  an  ex- 
perienced statesman,  but  without  an  enlightened  mind  ;  of  an 
intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the  fetters  of  error,  yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to 
employ  it,  like  his  predecessor,  Granvella,  in  the  service  of 
his  own  passions.  Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly 
the  guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more 
convenient  path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just,  so  soon  as 
as  it  became  his  duty ;  he  belonged  to  those  honest  men,  who 
are  indispensable  to  bad  ones  ;  fraud  reckoned  on  his  ho- 
nesty. Half  a  century  later,  he  would  have  received  his 
immortality  from  the  freedom  which  he  now  helped  to  sub- 
vert In  the  Privy  Council  at  Brussels,  he  was  the  servant 
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of  tyranny ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or  in  the  Senate  al 
Amsterdam  he  would  have  died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More 
or  Olden  Barneveldt. 

In  Count  Barlaimont,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  less  formidable  antagonist 
than  in  Viglius.  Historians  have  transmitted  but  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  services  and  the  opinions  of  this  man. 
Tn  the  first  part  of  his  career,  the  dazzling  greatness  of  the 
Cardinal  Granvella  seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him; 
after  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the  stage,  the  superiority 
of  the  opposite  party  kept  him  down,  but  still  the  little  that 
we  do  find  respecting  him,  throws  a  favourable  light  over  his 
character.  More  than  once,  the  Prince  of  Orange  exerted 
himself  to  detach  him  from  the  interests  of  the  cardinal,  and 
to  join  him  to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he  placed 
a  value  on  the  prize.  All  his  efforts  failed,  which  shows  that 
he  had  to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.  More  than  once, 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  stepping 
forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  and  protecting  against 
universal  opposition  the  interests  of  the  crown,  which  were 
in  momentary  peril  of  being  sacrificed.  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  assembled  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in 
his  own  palace,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  come  to  a  pre- 
paratory resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  Bar- 
laimont was  the  first  to  denounce  the  illegality  of  this 
proceeding,  and  to  inform  the  regent  of  it.  Some  time  after, 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  knew  of  that  assembly, 
and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  avow  to  him  the 
truth.  All  the  steps  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  be- 
speak a  man,  whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could  tempt, 
— who,  with  a  firm  courage  and  indomitable  constancy, 
remained  faithful  to  the  party  which  he  had  once  chosen, 
but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  enter- 
tained too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions,  to  have  selected 
any  other 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at  Brussels, 
we  have  further,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aremberg — all  three  native 
Netherlander  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  appeared,  bound  equally 
vvith  the  whole  Netherlandish  nobility,  to  oppose  the  hier- 
archy and  the  royal  power  in  their  native  country.  So  much 
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the  more  surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  contrary  beha^nur, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  find  them 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  faction,  and  anything  but  insensible  to  the  common 
grievances  of  their  country. 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence,  or  heroism  enough  to 
venture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an  antagonist. 
With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
submit  to  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  and  imposed  a  hard 
sacrifice  on  their  pride,  because  their  pampered  vanity  was 
capable  of  nothing  better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet,  to 
wish  to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign 
the  certain  good  which  they  already  possessed  from  his  volun- 
tary generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed  the 
propitious  moment,  to  drive  a  traffic  with  their  constancy, 
which,  from  the  general  defection  of  the  nobility,  had  now 
risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should  take ;  for 
the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard 
yoke  of  compulsion,  rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  superior  intellect.  Small  would  have  been  the  value  of  the 
favour  conferred,  had  they  bestowed  themselves  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  but  their  connexion  with  royalty  made  them  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents.  There  their  names 
would  have  been  lost  among  his  numerous  adherents,  and  in 
the  splendour  of  their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of 
the  court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 

The  families  of  Nassau  and  Croi.  (to  the  latter  belonged 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,)  had  for  several  reigns  been  competitors 
for  influence  and  honour,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families,  which  religious  differences 
finally  made  irreconcileable.  The  house  of  Croi,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict 
observance  of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  the  Counts  of 
Nassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  sect — sufficient  reasons  why 
Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party,  which 
placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  court  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the  republic. 
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The  Counts  Mansfeld  and  Megen  had,  till  lately,  been  the 
confidential  friends  of  Count  Egmont.  In  common  with 
him,  they  had  raised  their  voice  against  the  minister ; 
had  joined  him  in  resisting  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  and 
had  hitherto  held  with  him  as  far  as  honour  and  duty  would 
permit.  But  at  these  limits  the  three  friends  now  separated 
Egmont's  unsuspecting  virtue  incessantly  hurried  him  for 
wards  on  the  road  to  ruin ;  Mansfeld  and  Megen,  admonished 
of  the  danger,  began  in  good  time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat. 
There  still  exist  letters,  which  were  interchanged  between  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Mansfeld,  and  which,  although  written 
at  a  later  period,  give  us  a  true  picture  of  their  former 
friendship.  "  If,"  replied  Count  Mansfeld  to  his  friend,  who 
in  an  amicable  manner  had  reproved  him  for  his  defection 
to  the  king,  "  if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  general 
good  made  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  mitigation  of 
the  edicts,  and  the  removal  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella  neces- 
sary, the  king  has  now  acquiesced  in  this  wish,  and  removed 
the  cause  of  complaint.  We  have  already  done  too  much 
against  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church ;  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would  wish  to 
meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  with  open  brow,  and  without 
anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  person,  I  do  not  dread  his  ven- 
geance ;  with  confident  courage  I  would,  at  his  first  summons, 
present  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly  abide  my  sentence  from 
his  justice  and  goodness.  I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  I  doubted 
whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he  will  act 
prudently,  in  looking  more  to  his  own  safety,  ana  in  removing 
suspicion  from  his  actions."  "If  I  hear,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to  have  their  due 
weight,  our  friendship  continues  ;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that 
case  strong  enough,  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  my  duty  and 
to  honour." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility,  exposed  the  Republic  to 
almost  a  greater  evil,  than  that  which  it  had  just  escaped  by 
the  lemoval  of  the  minister.  Impoverished  by  long  habits  of 
luxury,  which  at  the  same  time  had  relaxed  their  morals,  and 
to  which  they  were  now  too  much  addicted,  to  be  able  to  re- 
nounce them,  they  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging their  ruling  inclination,  and  of  again  repairing  tho 
expiring  lustre  of  their  fortunes.  Extravagance  brought  on 
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the  thirst  for  gain,  and  this  introduced  bribery.  Secular  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  publicly  put  up  to  sale  ;  posts  of  ho- 
nour, privileges,  and  patents,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
even  justice  was  made  a  trade.  Whom  the  Privy  Council 
had  condemned,  was  acquitted  by  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
what  the  former  refused  to  grant,  was  to  be  purchased  from 
the  latter.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  retorted 
the  charge  on  the  two  other  councils  ;  but  it  forgot  that  it  was 
its  own  example  that  corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of 
rapacity  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  Life,  liberty,  and  reli- 
gion were  insured  for  a  certain  sum,  like  landed  estates  ;  for 
gold,  murderers  and  malefactors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was 
plundered  by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the 
state,  counsellors  and  governors  of  provinces  were,  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts ; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court,  had  to  make  his 
way  through  the  governors  of  provinces  and  their  inferior 
servants.  No  artifice  of  seduction  was  spared  to  implicate  in 
these  excesses  the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas 
Armenteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. By  pretended  professions  of  attachment  and  friend- 
ship, a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  gain  his  confidence, 
and  by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his  principles ; 
the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  and  new  wants 
overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible  integrity.  He  was  now 
blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and  drew  a 
veil  over  the  crimes  of  others,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to 
cloak  his  own.  With  his  knowledge  the  royal  exchequer 
was  robbed,  and  the  objects  of  the  government  were  defeated 
through  a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues.  Mean- 
while, the  regent  wandered  on  in  a  fond  dream  of  power 
and  activity,  which  the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  knew 
how  to  foster.  The  ambition  of  the  factious  played  with  the 
foibles  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and  an  humble  show 
of  submission  purchased  real  power  from  her.  She  soon  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
her  principles.  Diametrically  opposing  all  her  former  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  direct  violation  of  her  duty,  she  now  brought 
before  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the  faction, 
not  only  questions  which  belonged  to  the  other  councils,  but 
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also  the  suggestions  which  Viglius  had  made  to  her  in  private, 
in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  under  G  ranvella's  administration, 
she  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult  it  at  all.  Nearly  all 
business  and  all  influence  were  now  diverted  to  the  governors 
of  provinces.  All  petitions  were  directed  to  them,  by  them 
all  lucrative  appointments  were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations 
were  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  law  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns,  and  brought 
before  their  own  tribunals.  The  respectability  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  decreased,  as  theirs  extended,  and  with  the  re- 
spectability of  the  municipal  functionaries  the  administration 
of  justice  and  civil  order  declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  which  ruled  the  council  of  state  at  Brussels,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  provinces.  Bribery,  indulgences, 
robbery,  venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in  the  courts  of 
Judicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degenerated,  and  the  new 
sects  availed  themselves  of  this  all-pervading  licentiousness 
to  propagate  their  opinions.  The  religious  indifference  or 
toleration  of  the  nobles,  who,  either  themselves  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  innovators,  or,  at  least,  detested  the  Inquisition 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
the  religious  edicts ;  and  through  the  letters  of  indemnity, 
which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the  holy  office 
was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.  In  no  way  could  the  nobi- 
lity more  agreeably  announce  to  the  nation  its  present  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the 
hated  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  this,  inclination 
impelled  them  still  more  than  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  na» 
tion  passed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  most  oppressive  constraint 
of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which,  however,  it 
had  already  become  too  unaccustomed,  to  support  it  with 
moderation.  The  inquisitors,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an  object  of  derision 
rather  than  of  fear.  In  Bruges,  the  town  council  caused  even 
some  of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  upon  a  sup- 
posed heretic.  About  this  very  time,  the  mob  in  Antwerp, 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  person  charged  with 
heresy  from  the  holy  office,  there  was  placarded  in  the  public 
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market-place  an  inscription,  -written  in  blood,  to  the  effect 
that  a  number  of  persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oatli  to 
avenge  the  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  in  which 
Viglius  and  Barlaimont  were  presidents,  had,  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part  kept  themselves  pure 

As  the  faction  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating  their  adhe- 
rents into  those  two  councils,  the  only  course  open  to  them,  was, 
if  possible,  to  render  both  inefficient,  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.  To  carry  out  this  design, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  state  counsellors.  "  They  were  called,  indeed,  senators," 
he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents,  "  but  others  pos- 
sessed the  power.  If  gold  was  wanted,  to  pay  the  troops ;  or 
when  the  question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were  con- 
sulted ;  although  in  fact  they  were  the  guardians,  neither  of 
the  treasury,  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs,  through 
which  the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state.  And 
yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  uselessly  portioned  out  amongst 
three  separate  chambers.  If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  import 
ant  branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered  from 
it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  whole  body."  A  plan  was  pre- 
liminarily and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accordance  with  which 
twelve  new  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Council  of  State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to  the 
tribunal  at  Malines,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the 
granting  of  letters  of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth  assigned  to  thtf 
president  Viglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.  All  the  difficulties,  indeed,  which 
the  distrust  of  the  court,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  this  innovation,  were  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  In  order  to  constrain  the  regent's 
assent,  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  put 
forward  as  a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels 
with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.  It  was  also  contrived  to 
have  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous  petitions  and  memo- 
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rials,  complaining  of  the  delays  of  justice,  and  exaggerating 
the  danger,  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  daily 
growth  of  heresy.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  darken  the  picture 
of  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  finances,  which  was  made  so  alarm- 
ing that  she  awoke  with  terror  from  the  delusion  of  prosper- 
ity in  which  she  had  hitherto  cradled  herself.  She  called 
the  three  councils  together,  to  consult  them  on  the  means 
by  which  these  disorders  were  to  be  remedied.  The  majority 
was  m  favour  of  sending  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  by  a  circumstantial  and  vivid  delineation  should 
make  the  king  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  affairs, 
and  if  possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  efficient  measures  of 
reform.  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Viglius,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  secret  designs  of 
the  faction.  "The  evil  complained  of,"  he  said,  "is  un- 
doubtedly g.reat,  and  one  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremediable  by  ourselves.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blame 
of  this  lies  with  the  nobles  themselves  ;  by  their  contemptu- 
ous treatment  they  have  thrown  discredit  on  the  municipal 
authorities,  who,  moreover,  are  very  inadequately  supported  by 
the  governors  of  provinces.  If  heresy  is  on  the  increase,  it 
is  because  the  secular  arm  has  deserted  the  spiritual  judges, 
and  because  the  lower  orders,  following  the  example  of  the 
nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  respect  for  those  in  authority. 
The  provinces  are  undoubtedly  oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt, 
but  it  has  not  been  accumulated,  as  alleged,  by  any  malversa 
tion  of  the  revenues,  but  by  the  expenses  of  former  wars  and 
the  king's  present  exigences ;  still,  wise  and  prudent  measures 
of  finance  might,  in  a  short  time,  remove  the  burden.  If  the 
Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  profuse  of  its  indulgences,  its 
charters  of  immunity,  and  its  exemptions ;  if  it  would  com- 
mence the  reformation  of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater 
respect  to  the  laws,  and  do  what  lies  in  its  powe~  to  restore 
to  the  municipal  functionaries  their  former  consideration  ;  in 
short,  if  the  councils  and  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
only  fulfil  their  own  duties,  the  present  grounds  of  complaint 
would  soon  be  removed.  Why,  then,  send  an  ambassador  to 
Spain,  when  as  yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  so  extraor- 
dinary an  expedient  ?  If,  however,  the  council  thinlts  other- 
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wise,  he  would  not  oppose  the  general  voice ;  only  he  must 
make  it  a  condition  of  his  concurrence,  that  the  principal 
instruction  of  the  envoy  should  be,  to  intreat  the  king  to 
make  them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  choice  of  an  envoy.  Of 
all  the  Flemish  nobles,  Count  Egmont  was  the  only  one  whose 
appointment  would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
His  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his  patriotic  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his  character,  gave 
to  the  republic  sufficient  surety  for  his  conduct,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to 
the  king.  Moreover,  Egmont's  personal  figure  and  demeanour 
were  calculated,  on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour- 
able impression  which  goes  so  far  towards  winning  the  hearts 
of  princes ;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  even  the  most 
trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Egmont  himself,  too,  wished  for  the 
embassy,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  adjusting, 
personally,  matters  with  his  sovereign. 

About  this  time,  the  Council,  or  rather  Synod,  of  Trent 
closed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  the  Synod  was  originally  convened,  and  satis- 
fying the  expectation  of  religious  parties,  had  rather  widened 
the  breach  between  them,  and  made  the  schism  irremediable 
and  eternal. 

The  labours  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  purifying  the  Romish 
Church  from  its  corruptions,  had  only  reduced  the  latter  to 
greater  definiteness  and  precision,  and  invested  them  with  the 
sanction  of  authority.  All  the  subtilties  of  its  teaching,  all 
the  arts  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  See,  which  had  hitherto 
rested  more  on  arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws, 
and  raised  into  a  system.  The  uses  and  abuses  which,  during 
the  barbarous  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  crept 
into  Christianity,  were  now  declared  essential  parts  of  its 
worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced  upon  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas,  or  neglect  the  observances  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  All  were  anathematised  who 
should  either  presume  to  doubt  the  miraculous  power  of 
relics,  and  refuse  to  honour  the  bones  of  martyrs,  or  should 
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be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  the  availing  efficacy  of  the  interces- 
sion of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indulgences  the  first 
source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Rome,  was  now  pro- 
pounded in  an  irrefragable  article  of  faith ;  and  the  principle 
of  monasticism  sanctioned  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Synod, 
which  allowed  males  to  take  the  vows  at  sixteen,  and  females 
at  twelve.  And  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  were, 
without  exception,  condemned,  no  indulgence  was  shown  to 
their  errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  single  step  taken  tc 
win  them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
church.  Amongst  the  Protestants,  the  wearisome  records  of 
the  subtle  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
decisions,  increased,  if  possible,  the  hearty  contempt  which 
they  had  long  entertained  for  Popery,  and  laid  open  to  their 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  points  of  attack. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason,  and  to  fight  with  syl- 
logisms for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  all  the  powers  in  communion  with  Rome. 
France  rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  displease  the  Huguenots,  and  also  because  she  was  offended 
by  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over 
the  Council ;  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Germany 
likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  however,  as  Philip  II. 
was  pleased  with  many  of  its  articles,  which  trenched  too 
closely  upon  his  own  rights,  for  no  monarch  was  ever  more 
jealous  of  his  prerogative;  highly  as  the  Pope's  assump- 
tion of  control  over  the  Council,  and  its  arbitrary,  pre- 
cipitate dissolution,  had  offended  him ;  just  as  was  his  in- 
dignation at  the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his  am- 
bassador ;  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  even  in  its  present  form,  because  it  favoured  his  dar- 
ling object — the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Political  considera- 
tions were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious  object,  and  he 
commanded  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  its  canons, 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diffused  through  the  Belgian 
provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stimulus.  There  the 
minds  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  character  of  the 
Bomish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  point,  of  cjn- 
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tempt  in  the  general  opinion  Under  such  circumstances,  thd 
imperious,  and  frequently  injudicious,  decrees  of  the  Council, 
could  not  fail  of  heing  highly  offensive  ;  but  Philip  II.  could 
not  belie  his  religious  character  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  even  though  they  might 
live  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  laws  from  the  rest. 
The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to  exact  in  the  Netherlands 
tha  same  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  was  yielded 
to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in  the 
Council  of  State  at  Brussels.  "The  nation,"  William  of 
Orange  declared,  "  neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge 
them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fun 
damental  principles  of  their  constitution;  and,  for  similar 
reasons,  they  had  even  been  rejected  by  several  Roman 
Catholic  princes."  The  whole  council,  nearly,  was  on  the  side 
of  Orange ;  a  decided  majority  were  for  entreating  the  king 
either  to  recall  the  decrees  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  publish 
them  under  certain  limitations.  This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  Viglius,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands.  "  The  church,"  he  said,  "  had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  by  means  of  such  general  councils.  No 
more  efficacious  remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
opinion  which  had  so  long  distracted  their  country,  than  these 
very  decrees,  the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil  which 
can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate  application  of 
them.  For  the  rest,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of 
his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  necessity, 
and  will  not,  for  any  fear  of  consequences,  reject  measures 
which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  which  the  hap 
piness  of  his  subjects  makes  a  duty." 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  crown  itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken 
3f  this  fact,  to  propose  that  these  sections,  at  least,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By  this  means,  the  king 
might,  it  was  argued,  be  relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and 
degrading  articles  by  a  happy  expedient ;  the  national  hber- 
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ties  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  advanced  as  the  pretext  for 
the  omission,  and  the  name  of  the  republic  lent  to  cover  this 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Synod.  But  the  king 
had  caused  the  decrees  to  be  received  and  enforced  in  his 
otiier  dominions  unconditionally;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  give  the  other  Roman  Catholic  power? 
such  an  example  of  opposition,  and  himself  undermine  the 
edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  been  so  assiduous  in  laying. 


COUNT   EGMONT   IN    SPAIN. 

Count  Egmont  was  despatched  to  Spain,  to  make  a  forcible 
representation  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees  ;  to 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  propose  to  him  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  councils,  was  the  commission  he  received 
from  the  malcontents.  By  the  regent,  he  was  charged  to  ap- 
prise the  monarch  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  people;  to 
convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  these  edicts  of 
religion  in  their  full  severity;  and  lastly,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  bad  state  of  the  military  defences,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
President  Vigiius.  They  contained  heavy  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury.  He  was  also  to  pi-ess  urgently  a  personal  visit 
from  the  king  to  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  was  left  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  who  received  a  hint  from  the  regent, 
not  to  let  so  fair  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing  him- 
eelf  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instructions,  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  was  to  make  to  the  king,  were  drawn  up, 
appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  far  too  vague  and  gene- 
ral. "The  president's  statement,"  he  said,  "of  our  griev- 
ances comes  very  far  short  of  the  truth.  How  can  the  king 
apply  the  suitable  remedies,  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  represent  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  Let  us  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  swarm  in  every  province,  and  in  every 
Jiarolet,  however  small.  Neither  let  us  disguise  from  him  tha 
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truth,  that  they  despise  the  penal  statutes,  and  entertaii  but 
little  reverence  for  the  government.  What  good  can  come  of 
this  concealment  ?  Let  us  rather  openly  avow  to  the  king, 
that  the  republic  cannot  long  continue  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. The  Privy  Council,  indeed,  will  perhaps  pronounce 
differently,  for  to  them  the  existing  disorders  are  welcome. 
For  what  else  is  the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  its  insatiable 
rapacity?  How  otherwise  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous  luxury 
of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be 
supported,  if  net  by  bribery  ?  Do  not  the  people  daily  complain 
that  no  other  key  but  gold  can  open  an  access  to  them  ;  and 
do  not  even  their  quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
a  care  for  the  common  weal  ?  Are  they  likely  to  consult  the 
public  good,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  Do 
they  think,  forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an 
infamous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and 
free  pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons 
to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  without  sinning  against 
society,  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  evil. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it,  the  distribu- 
tion amongst  so  many  councils  of  the  state  secrets,  and  the 
affairs  of  government,  has  always  appeared  highly  objection- 
able. The  Council  of  State  is  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  administration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  this  in 
silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is  my  decided  con- 
viction, that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  is  to  merge  the  other  two  chambers  in  the  Council  of 
State.  This  is  the  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  or  the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  will 
be  entirely  useless  and  ineffectual."  The  prince  now  laid 
before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.  Viglius,  against  whom  this  new  proposition  was 
individually  and  mainly  directed,  and  whose  eyes  were  now 
suddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  vexa 
tion.  The  agitation  of  his  feeling?  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  body,  and  he  was  found,  on  the  following  morning, 
paralyzed  by  apoplexy,  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 

His  place  was  supplied  by  Jaacbirn  Hopper,  a  member  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  at  Brussels,  a  man  of  old-fashioned  morals 
and  unblemished  integrity,  the  president's  most  trusted  and 
worthiest  friend  *.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Orange  party, 
he  made  some  additions  to  the  instructions  of  the  ambassador, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much  with  the 
consent  of  the  regent,  as  in  the  absence  of  her  prohibi- 
tion. Upon  Count  Egmont  taking  leave  of  the  president, 
who  nad  recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested 
him  to  procure  in  Spain,  permission  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. His  day,  he  declared,  was  past;  like  the  example  of 
his  friend  and  predecessor  Gran  veil  a,  he  wished  to  retire  into 
the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to  anticipate  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune  His  genius  warned  him  of  impending  storm,  by 
which  he  could  have  no  desire  to  be  overtaken. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  in 
January,  1565,  and  was  received  there  with  a  kindness 
and  respect  which  none  of  his  rank  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  Castile,  taught  by  the  king's 
example  to  conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather,  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient  grudge  against 
the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  winning 
his  heart  by  their  affability.  All  his  private  matters  were 
immediately  settled  to  his  wishes  by  the  king,  nay,  even  his 
expectations  exceeded;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
stay,  he  had  ample  cause  to  boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monarch.  The  latter  assured  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  his  love  for  his  Belgian  subjects,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his 
acceding  eventually  to  the  general  wish,  and  remitting  some- 
what of  the  severity  of  the  religious  edicts.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid  a  commission  of  theo- 
logians, to  whom  he  propounded  the  question:  "  Is  it  necessary, 
to  grant  t:  the  provinces  the  religious  toleration  they  de- 
mand?" As  the  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  might  well  excuse  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their 
case,  the  question  was  repeated  more  pointedly  "He  did 

*  Vita  Vigl.  §.  89.  The  person,  from  whose  memoirs  I  have  already 
drawn  so  many  illustrations  of  the  times  of  this  epoch.  His  subsequent 
journey  to  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  presi 
dent,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  for  our  history. 
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not  seek  to  know,    he  said,  "if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  he 
must?"     When  the   latter  question  was   answered  in  the 
negative,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a 
crucifix,  prayed  in  these  words:  "Almighty  Majesty,  suffer 
me  not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  over 
those  who  reject  thee!"      In  perfect  accordance  with   the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  were  the  measures  which  he  resolved  to 
adopt  in  the  Netherlands.     On  the  article  of  religion,  this 
monarch  had   taken   his    resolution  once   for  ever;  urgent 
necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  but  never, 
formally,  to  repeal  them  entirely,  or  even  to  modify  them. 
In  vain  did  Egmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  heretics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their 
followers,  while  the  courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they 
met  their  death,  filled  the  spectators  with  the  deepest  admir 
ation,  and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  doctrine 
which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  disciples.     This  repre- 
sentation was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  to  produce.     In 
order  to  prevent  these  seductive  scenes,  without,  however, 
compromising  the  severity  of  the   edicts,  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,  and  ordered  that  in  future  the  executions  should 
take  place  in   private.     The    answer   of  the   king   on   the 
subject  of  the  embassy,  was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  regent.     The  king,  when  he  granted  him 
an  audience  to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  behaviour  to  Granvella,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.      Egmont 
protested  that  the  whole  affair  had  originated  in  a  convivial 
joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  de- 
rogate in  the  least  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  royalty. 
"  If  he  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  any  individual  among  them  had 
entertained  such  disloyal  thoughts,   he  himself  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life." 

At  his  departure,  the  monarch  made  him  a  present  o< 
50,000  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion 
for  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  hii 
care  the  young  Farnese  of  Parma,  whom,  to  gratify  the 
regent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to  Brussels.  The  king's 
pretended  mildness,  and  his  professions  of  regard  for  the 
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Belgian  nation,  deceived  the  openhearted  Fleming.  Happy 
in  the  idea  of  being  the  bearer  of  so  much  felicity  to  his 
native  country,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  more  remote  than  ever. 
he  quitted  Madrid,  satisfied  beyond  measure  to  think  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  provinces  would  welcome  the  message  of 
their  good  king ;  but  the  opening  of  the  royal  answer  in  the 
Council  of  State  at  Brussels,  disappointed  all  these  pleasing 
hopes.  "Although  in  regard  to  the  religious  edicts,"  this 
was  its  tenour,  "his  resolve  was  firm  and  immovable,  and  he 
would  rather  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  consent  to  alter  a 
single  letter  of  it;  still,  moved  by  the  representations  of 
Count  Egmont,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  any  gentle  means  untried  to  guard  the 
people  against  the  delusions  of  heresy,  and  so  to  avert  from 
them  that  punishment  which  must  otherwise  infallibly  over- 
take them.  As  he  had  now  learned  from  the  count,  that  the 
principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the  faith  was  in  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  clergy,  the  bad  instruction  and  the 
neglected  education  of  the  young,  he  hereby  empowered  the 
regent  to  appoint  a  special  commission  of  three  bishops,  and 
a  convenient  number  of  learned  theologians,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  consult  about  the  necessary  reforms,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  led  astray  through 
scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error  through  ignorance.  As,  more- 
over, he  had  been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of  the 
heretics  did  but  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  boastfully  dis- 
playing a  foolhardy  courage,  and  of  deluding  the  common  herd 
by  an  affectation  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  the  commission 
was  to  devise  means  for  putting  in  force  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition  with  greater  privacy,  and  thereby  depriving 
condemned  heretics  of  the  honour  of  their  obduracy."  In 
order,  however,  to  provide  against  the  commission  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  limits,  Philip  expressly  required  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely  on  as  a  determined 
zealot  for  the  Romish  faith,  should  be  one  of  the  body.  Their 
deliberations  were  to  be  conducted,  if  possible,  in  secrecy  while 
the  object  publicly  assigned  to  them  should  be  the  introduction 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  For  this,  his  motive  seems  to  have 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm  the  court  of  Rome 
by  the  assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
afford  any  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
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viuces.  At  its  sessions  the  duchess  was  to  preside,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  more  loyally  disposed  of  her  counsellors,  and  regu- 
larly transmit  to  Philip  a  written  account  of  its  transactions.  To 
meet  her  most  pressing  wants,  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
money.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of  a  visit  from  himself ;  first, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who  were 
then  expected  in  hostile  force  before  Malta,  should  be  terminated. 
As  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
its  union  with  the  Privy  Council  and  Chamber  of  Finance,  it* 
was  passed  over  in  perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how- 
ever, who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous  royalist,  obtained 
a  voice  and  seat  in  the  latter.  Viglius,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties 
for  four  more  years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque, 
of  the  council  for  Netherlandish  affairs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
sooner  be  spared. 


SEVERER   RELIGIOUS   EDICTS  —UNIVERSAL   OPPOSITION    OF   THE 
NATION. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  returned,  when  severer  edicts  against 
heretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from  Spain,  contra- 
dicted the  joyful  tidings  which  he  had  brought  of  a  happy 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  as  they  were  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  Netherlands  also ;  with  it  came  likewise 
the  death  warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
heretics.  "  The  count  has  been  beguiled,"  William  the  Silent 
was  now  heard  to  say,  "  and  deluded  by  Spanish  cunning. 
Self-love  and  vanity  have  blinded  his  penetration;  for  his 
own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the  general  welfare."  The 
treaehery  of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  now  exposed,  and  this 
dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  But  no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  oi 
Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  be- 
trayer of  his  own  country.  "  These  specious  favours  then/ 
ho  exclaimed  loudly  and  bitterly,  "  were  nothing  but  an  arti* 
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fice,  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  tc 
destroy  my  good  name.  If  this  is  the  fashion  after  which  the 
king  purposes  to  keep  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me  in 
Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanders ;  for  my  part,  I  will  prove 
by  my  retirement  from  public  business  that  I  have  no  share 
in  this  breach  of  faith  "  In  fact,  the  Spanish  ministry  could 
not  have  adopted  a  sursr  method  of  breaking  the  credit  of  so 
important  a  man,  than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  adored  him,  as  me  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  de- 
luding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  had 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision :  "  Whether  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  or  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  or  for  the  education  of  youth,  such 
abundant  provision  had  already  been  made  in  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  that  nothing  now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  de- 
crees in  force  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial  edicts 
against  the  heretics  already,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  re 
called  or  modified ;  the  courts  of  justice,  however,  might  be 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but  obstinate 
heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  difference  between  the  differ- 
ent sects,  and  to  show  consideration  to  the  age,  rank,  sex,  or 
disposition  of  the  accused.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  that 
public  executions  did  but  inflame  fanaticism,  then,  perhaps, 
the  unheroic,  less  observed,  but  still  equally  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys,  would  be  well  adapted  to  bring  down  all 
high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquencies  which 
might  have  arisen  out  of  mere  levity,  curiosity,  and  thought- 
lessness, it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  punish  them  by 
fines,  exile,  or  even  corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  moreover,  it  was  requi- 
site to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  noti- 
fication of  his  approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  unpro- 
fitably,  the  proceedings  against  the  sectaries  being  either 
suspended,  or,  at  least,  conducted  very  supinely.  Since  the 
recall  of  Granvella,  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the 
higher  councils,  and  from  thence  had  extended  to  the  provin- 
cial courts  of  justice,  combined  with  the  mild  feelings  gene- 
rally of  the  nobles  01  the  subject  of  religion,  had  raised  the 
courage  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  »he  proselyting 
mania  of  tl  sir  apostles.  The  inquisitors,  too.  had  fallen  into 
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contempt,  in  consequence  of  the  secular  arm  withdrawing  its 
su pport,  and  in  many  places  even  openly  taking  their  victims 
under  its  protection.  The  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation 
had  formed  great  expectations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont's  embassy  to  Spain ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  their  hopes  had  scarcely  been  justified  by  the 
joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  brought  back,  and,  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  left  nothing  undone  to  make  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had  become 
to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  more  acutely 
was  it  likely  to  feel  the  sudden  adoption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
ous measures.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  royal  rescript  ar 
rived  from  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.  "  Whatever  inter- 
pretation (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont  may  have 
given  to  the  king's  verbal  communications,  it  had  never,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the  Emperor,  his 
father,  had  five-and- thirty  years  ago  published  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  hence- 
forth be  carried  rigidly  into  effect,  the  Inquisition  should  re- 
ceive the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  uncondi 
tionally  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  Netherlands. 
He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  and  canonists, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all 
points  of  reformation  of  the  clergy  or  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  could  not  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  which  they  proposed,  in  consideration  either 
of  the  age,  sex,  or  character  of  individuals,  since  he  was  of 
opinion  that  his  edicts  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  modera- 
tion. To  nothing,  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy  had 
already  made  in  the  country.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever 
nmong  them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be  removed 
from  his  office,  and  make  room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  Tho 
Inquisition  ought  to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fear- 
lessly, and  dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consideration 
rf  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor  behind. 
He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of  all  its  measures, 
however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scandal.'* 
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This  letter  of  the  king,  to  which  the  Orange  party  have 
ascribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  Netherlands, 
caused  the  most  violent  excitement  amongst  the  state  coun- 
sellors, and  the  expressions  which  in  society  they  either  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  let  fall  from  them  with  regard  to  it, 
spread  terror  and  alarm  amongst  the  people.  The  dread  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  returned  with  new  force,  and  with  it 
came  fresh  apprehensions  of  the  subversion  of  their  liberties. 
Already  the  people  fancied  they  could  hear  prisons  building, 
chains  and  fetters  forging,  and  see  piles  of  faggots  collecting. 
Society  was  occupied  with  this  one  theme  of  conversation,  and 
fear  kept  no  longer  within  bounds.  Placards  were  affixed  to 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  which  they  were  called  upon,  as  form- 
erly Rome  called  on  her  Brutus,  to  come  forward  and  save 
expiring  freedom.  Biting  pasquinades  were  published  against 
the  new  bishops — tormentors  as  they  were  called  ;  the  clergy 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Romish  see. 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat,  the  regent 
called  together  all  the  counsellors  of  state  to  consult  them  on 
the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  in  this  perilous  crisis.  Opinion 
varied  and  disputes  were  violent.  Undecided  between  fear  and 
duty,  they  hesitated  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  until,  at  last,  the 
aged  senator,  Viglius,  rose  and  surprised  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  opinion.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  the  height  of  folly 
in  us  to  think  of  promulgating  the  royal  edict  at  the  present 
moment;  the  king  must  be  informed  of  the  reception  which, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
inquisitors  must  be  enjoined  to  use  their  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  to  abstain  from  severity."  But  if  these  words  of  the 
aged  president  surprised  the  whole  assembly,  still  greater  was 
the  astonishment  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  up 
and  opposed  his  advice.  "The  royal  will,"  he  said,  "is  too 
clearly  and  too  precisely  stated ;  it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and 
too  mature  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  execu- 
tion, without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  reproach  of  the  most 
culpable  obstinacy."  "That  I  take  on  myself"  interrupted 
Viglius,  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his  displeasure.  '  f,  by  this  de- 
lay, wo  purchase  for  him  the  peace  of  the  Netherlands,  our 
opposition  will  eventually  secure  for  us  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  king."  The  regent  already  began  to  incline  to  the 
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advice  of  Viglius,  when  the  prince  vehemently  interposing, 
"What,"  he  demanded,  "what  have  the  many  representations 
which  we  have  already  made  effected  ?  of  what  avail  was  the 
embassy  we  so  lately  despatched  ?  Nothing !  And  what 
then  do  we  wait  for  more  ?  Shall  we,  his  state  counsellors, 
bring  upon  ourselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  displeasure,  hy 
determining,  at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  service  for 
which  he  will  never  thank  us?"  Undecided  and  uncertain, 
the  whole  assembly  remained  silent :  hut  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  assent  to  or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  these  left  her  no  choice. 
The  consequences  of  her  unfortunate  obedience  to  the  king  s 
command  will  soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  a 
wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal  consequences,  is 
it  clear  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  ?  How- 
ever, she  had  adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels ;  hap- 
pen what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated. 
This  time,  therefore,  faction  prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  the 
only  true  friend  of  the  government  who,  to  serve  his  monarch, 
was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure,  was  disregarded.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  peace  of  the  regent ;  from  this 
day  the  Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  which  uninterrupt- 
edly visited  their  country.  As  the  counsellors  separated,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
" Now  will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy."* 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  this  meeting  of  the  Council  has 
been  appealed  to  by  historians  of  the  Spanish  party  as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty, 
and  they  have  availed  themselves  over  and  over  again  to  blacken  his  charac- 
ter. "  He,"  say  they,  "  who  had,  invariably  up  to  this  period,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court,  so  long  as  he  had  any  ground  to 
fear  that  the  king's  measures  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  supported 
them  now  for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  orders  would  inevitably  prejudice  him.  In  order  to  con- 
vince the  king  of  his  folly  in  disregarding  his  warnings ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  boast,  '  this  I  foresaw,'  and  '  I  foretold  that,'  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  wel- 
fare of  his  nation,  for  which  alone  he  had  hitherto  professed  to  struggle.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  previous  conduct  proved  that  he  held  the  enforcement  of 
the  edicts  to  be  an  evil ;  nevertheless,  he  at  once  becomes  false  to  his  own  con- 
victions, and  follows  an  opposite  course ;  although,  so  far  as  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned, the  same  grounds  existed  as  had  dictated  his  former  measures ;  and  he 
changed  his  conduct  simply  that  the  result  might  be  different  to  the  king."  "  It 
is  clear,  therefore,"  continue  his  adversaries,  "that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had 
less  weight  with  him  than  his  animosity  to  his  sovereign.  In  order  to  gratify 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  pro 
vinces,  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce  the  mandatei 
of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  present  government,  the  decrees  of  tha 
Council  of  Trent,  and  those  of  the  episcopal  commission, 
which  had  lately  sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil  force  to 
tue  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on 
the  officers  of  government  under  them.  More  effectually  to 
secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select  from  his  own 
council  an  efficient  officer  who  should  frequently  make  the 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  institute  strict  inquiries  into  the 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to  these  commands, 
and  then  transmit  quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  report  of 
their  visitation.  A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  according 
to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation,  that  in  case  of  their  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  governors  of  their  dio- 
ceses, with  their  troops,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Against 
these  decrees  no  privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  that  the  particular  territorial  rights  of 
the  provinces  and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  every  town 
by  an  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  people,  which  *in  the 

his  hatred  to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  former."  But  is  it 
then  true,  that  by  calling  for  the  promulgation  of  these  edicts,  he  sacrificed 
the  nation  ?  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  carry  the  edicts  into  effect  by 
insisting  on  their  promulgation  ]  Can  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  with 
far  more  probability,  that  this  was  really  the  only  way  effectually  to  frustrate 
them  1  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would  (there 
was  reason  to  expect,  and  as  Viglius  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended/ 
show  so  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  must  compel  the  king  to  yield. 
"  Now,"  says  Orange,  "my  country  feels  all  the  impulse  necessary  for  it  to  con- 
tend  successfully  with  tyranny !  If  I  neglect  the  present  moment,  the  tyrant 
will,  by  secret  negociation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth  what 
by  open  force  he  could  not.  The  same  object  will  be  steadily  pursued,  or^y 
with  greater  caution  and  forbearance  ;  but  extremity  alone  can  combine  the 
people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  move  them  to  bold  measures."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  the  king,  the  prince  did  but  change  his  lan- 
guage only ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the  people  was  concerned,  his  conduct  was  per- 
tectly  consistent.  And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king,  apart  from  those  ha 
owed  the  republic  ?  Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  author]  Would  he  hava 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  if  he  had  deterred  its  oppressor  from  a  precipitate 
step,  which  alone  could  save  it  from  its  otherwise  unavoidable  misery? 
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Rillest  manner  verified  the  fears  of  the  President  Viglius  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nearly  all  the  governors 
of  provinces  refused  compliance  with  them,  and  threatened 
to  throw  up  their  appointments,  if  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  compel  their  obedience.  "  The  ordinance,"  they 
wrote  back,  "  was  based  on  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  false  *.  Justice  was 
appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  which  daily 
accumulated  under  its  hands ;  to  destroy  by  the  flames 
50,000  or  60,000  persons  from  their  districts  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them."  The  inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were 
loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cru- 
elly assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which  more- 
over threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  much  detested. 
Sacrificing  therefore  the  highest  interests  of  their  church  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the  decrees 
and  the  whole  Council,  and  with  liberal  hand,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  revolt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived,  which  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  new  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  succeeded  at 
last,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  decrees 
to  be  proclaimed  It  cost  more  labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines 
and  Utrecht,  where  the  archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their 
clergy,  who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
church  in  ruin,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the  loudest. 
The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their  great  privilege, 
which  protected  their  members  from  being  brought  before  a 
foreign  court  of  justice.  They  spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  king  had  bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzo- 
genbusch,  solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  trans  - 

*  The  niunber  of  the  heretics  was  very  unequally  computed  by  the  tww 
parties,  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  01 
diminution  desirable,  and  the  same  part}  often  contradicted  itself,  when  it» 
interest  changed.  If  the  question  related  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  tribunals,  &c.,  the  numbers  of  the  Pro* 
testants  were  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
was  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage,  they  were  novi 
reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number,  that  it  wouM  not  repay  the  trou> 
ble  of  making  an  innovation  for  this  small  body  of  ill-minded  people. 
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mitted  their  protests   in  distinct  memorials  to  the  regent 
The  latter,  always  hesitating  and  wavering,  too  timid  to  obey 
(he  king,  and  far  more  afraid  to  disobey  him,  again  summoned 
her  council,  again  listened  to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  question,  and  at  last,  again  gave  her  assent  to  the  opinion, 
which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  perilous  for  her  to  adopt. 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spain  was  proposed  ;  the  next 
moment  it  was  asserted  that  so  urgent  a  crisis  did  not  admit 
of  so  dilatory  a  remedy ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  regent 
to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  either  defy  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  despair,   or  to  yield  to  it   by  modifying 
or  retracting  the  royal  ordinance.     She,  finally,  caused  the 
annals  of  Brabant  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present  case,  in  the  instructions 
of  the  first  Inquisitor,  whom  Charles  V.  had  appointed  to  the 
province.     These  instructions,  indeed,  did  not  exactly  cor 
respond  with  those  now  given ;  but  had  not  the  king  de- 
clared that  he  introduced  no  innovation  ?    This  was  precedent 
enough,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  new  edicts  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  existing  statutes 
of  the  province.     This  explanation  gave,   indeed,   no   satis- 
faction to  the   states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loudly  demanded 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  other  provinces  to  make  similar  protests, 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.     Without  giving  the  duchess 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances,  they,  on  their  own 
authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inquisition,  and  withdrew  their 
aid  from  it.     The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
pressly urged  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of  their  duties,  now 
saw  themselves  suddenly  deserted  by  the  secular  arm,  and 
robbed  of  all  authority ;   while,  in  answer  to  their  applica 
tion   for  assistance,  the  court  could  give  them  only  empty 
promises.     The  regent,  by  thus  endeavouring  to  satisfy  all 
parties,  had  displeased  all. 

During  these  negociations  between  the  court,  the  councils, 
and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit,  of  revolt  pervaded  the  whole 
nation.  Men  began  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  to  scrutinize  the  prerogative  of  kings.  "  The  Nether- 
landers  were  not  so  stupid,"  many  were  beard  to  say,  with 
very  little  attempt  at  secrecy,  "  as  not  to  know  right  well 
what  was  due  frcm  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  and  from 
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tho  king  to  the  s  abject ;  and  that,  perhaps,  means  would  yet 
be  found  to  repel  force  with  force,  although  at  present  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  it."  In  Antwerp,  a  placard  was 
set  up  in  several  places,  calling  upon  the  town  council  to 
accuse  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  supreme  court,  at  Spires, 
of  having  broken  his  oath,  and  violated  the  liberties  of.  the 
country,  for  Brabant,  being  a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  circle, 
was  included  in  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  and  Augsburg. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  Calvinists  published  their  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  in  a  preamble,  addressed  to  the  king,  de 
olared  that  they,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  kept 
themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the  country ;  from 
which  it  was  evident,  they m  added,  that  of  themselves  they  en- 
tertained no  ideas  of  insurrection.  Bold  and  incendiary 
writings  were  publicly  disseminated,  which  depicted  the 
Spanish  tyranny  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and  reminded 
the  nation  of  its  privileges,  and  occasionally  also  of  its 
powers  * 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte,  as 
well  as  those  which,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  Eric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion  that  the  Inquisition  was 
to  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants,  already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses 
and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  the 
liberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived ;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistance  and 
cf  foreign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  position  of  affairs,  the  regent  might 
be  left  entirely  without  an  adviser  and  without  support,  she 
was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person,  who  was  at  the  present 
moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who  had  contributed  to 

•  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  number  (3,000)  of  these  writings. 
Strada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how  important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity 
in  general,  played  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlands.  Through  this  organ, 
one  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  composed  with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality,  which  wai 
the  distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemical  writings  of 
the  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which  defended  religious  liberty 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  tlve  word. 
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plunge  her  into  this  embarrassment.  "Without  kindling  a 
civil  war."  wrote  to  her  William  of  Orange,  "it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  comply  now  with  the  orders  of  the  king.  If, 
however,  obedience  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  he  must  beg  that 
his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another,  who  would  better 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  majesty,  and  have  more  power 
than  he  had  over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  zeal  which 
on  every  other  occasion  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  would,  he  hoped,  secure  his  present  proceeding  from 
misconstruction ;  for.  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had  no  alter- 
native between  disobeying  the  king,  and  injuring  his  country 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth,  William  of  Orange  re- 
tired from  the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  Breda,  where,  in 
observant  but  scarcely  inactive  repose,  he  watched  the  course 
of  affairs.  Count  Horn  followed  his  example.  Egmont, 
ever  vacillating  between  the  republic  and  the  throne,  ever 
wearying  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen 
with  the  obedient  subject — Egmont,  who  was  less  able  than 
the  rest  to  dispense  with  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  object  of  indifference,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bright  prospects  which  were 
now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had,  by  his  superior  intellect,  gained  an  influence 
over  the  regent,  which  great  minds  cannot  fail  to  command 
from  inferior  spirits.  His  retirement  had  opened  a  void  in  her 
confidence,  which  Count  Egmont  was  now  to  fill  by  virtue  of 
that  sympathy,  which  so  naturally  subsists  between  timidity, 
weakness,  and  good  nature.  As  she  was  as  much  afraid  of 
exasperating  the  people  by  an  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
adherents  of  the  crown,  as  she  was  fearful  of  displeasing  the 
king  by  too  close  an  understanding  with  the  declared  leaders 
of  the  faction,  a  better  object  for  her  confidence  could  now 
hardly  be  presented,  than  this  very  Count  Egmont,  of  whom, 
it  could  not  be  said,  that  he  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  con- 
flicting parties. 
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BOOK  III 

CONSPIRACY    OF   THE    NOBLES. 

1565  Up  to  this  point,  the  general  peace  had,  it  appears, 
been  die  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  their  friends.  They  had  pursued 
the  time  interest  of  their  sovereign  as  much  as  the  genera) 
weal ;  at  least  their  exertions  and  their  actions  had  been  as 
little  at  variance  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  occurred  to  make  their  motives  suspected,  or  to 
manifest  in  them  a  rebellious  spirit.  What  they  had  done, 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as  members 
of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  as  advisers 
of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  had  been  remonstrances,  modest  complaints,  petitions. 
They  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause,  as  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  which,  on  many  occasions,  are  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit.  But  all  the  nobles  of  the 
republic  did  not  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  prudence,  all 
did  not  abide  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable  or  not,  while 
its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the  middle  classes 
and  the  people  contented  themselves  with  empty  complaints, 
menaces,  and  curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  support  least  reliance 
had  been  placed,  began  to  take  more  active  measures.  We 
have  already  described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wants  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
sessary  to  remember.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  asked  for  promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  them  were  deeply 
sunk  in  debt,  from  which,  by  their  own  resources,  they  could 
not  hope  to  emancipate  themselves.  When  then,  in  filling 
ap  appointmej  ts,  Philiu  passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  ID 

K  2 
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a  point  far  more  sensitive  than  their  pride.  In  these  suitors 
he  had,  by  his  neglect,  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  and  mer 
ciiess  judges  of  his  actions,  so  many  collectors  and  propagators 
of  malicious  rumour.  As  their  pride  did  not  quit  them  with 
their  prosperity,  so  now,  driven  by  necessity,  they  trafficked 
with  the  sole  capital,  which  they  could  not  alienate — their 
nobility,  and  the  political  influence  of  their  names  ;  and 
brought  into  circulation  a  coin,  which  only  in  such  a  period 
could  have  found  currency — their  protection.  With  a  self-pride, 
to  which  they  gave  the  more  scope  as  it  was  all  they  could 
now  call  their  own,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  strong 
intermediate  power  between  the  sovereign  and  the  citizen, 
and  believed  themselves  called  upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed  state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  them  for 
succour.  This  idea  was  ludicrous  only  so  far  as  their  self- 
conceit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  which  they  con- 
trived to  draw  from  it  were  substantial  enough.  The  Pro- 
testant merchants,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  chief  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  believed  they 
could  not,  at  any  price,  purchase  too  dearly  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  class 
of  people,  who  stood  idle  in  the  market  and  ready  to  be  hired. 
These  very  men,  whom,  at  any  other  time,  the  merchants, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  have  looked  down 
upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  them  good  service  through 
their  numbers,  their  courage,  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
their  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  through  their  beggarly 
pride  itself  and  their  despair.  On  these  grounds,  they 
zealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  close  union  with  them, 
and  diligently  fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion,  while 
they  also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive  their  high  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  what  was  most  important,  lured  their 
poverty  by  well-applied  pecuniary  assistance  and  glittering 
promises.  Few  of  them  were  so  utterly  insignificant  as  not 
to  possess  some  influence,  if  not  personally,  yet  at  least  by 
their  relationship  with  higher  and  more  powerful  nobles  ; 
and  if  united,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  voica 
against  the  crown.  Many  of  them  had  e.'ther  already  joined 
the  new  sect,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it ;  and  even  tncse 
who  were  zealous  lioman  Catholics,  had  political  or  private 
grounds  enough  to  set  them  against  the  decrees  of  Trent  aud 
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the  Inquisition.  All,  in  fine,  felt  the  call  of  vanity  sufficiently 
powerful,  not  to  allow  the  only  moment  to  escape  them  hi 
which  they  might  possibly  make  some  figure  in  the  republic. 

But  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of 
these  men  in  a  body,  it  would  have  been  futile  and  ridiculous 
to  build  any  hopes  on  any  one  of  them  singly ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  effect  a  union  among  them.  Even  to  bring 
them  together,  some  unusual  occurrence  was  necessary ;  and, 
fortunately,  such  an  incident  presented  itself.  The  nuptials 
of  Baron  Montigny,  one  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  also  t'hose 
of  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
this  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town  a  great  number 
of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  this  occasion,  relations  met  rela- 
tions ;  new  friendships  were  formed,  and  old  renewed ;  and 
while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
wine  and  mirth  unlocked  lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped 
of  union  among  themselves,  and  of  an  alliance  with  foreign 
powers.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  led  to  concealed 
ones,  and  public  discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations 
Two  German  barons  moreover,  a  Count  of  Holle,  and  a  Count 
of  Schwarzenberg,  who  at  this  time  were  on  a  visit  to  the 
Netherlands,  omitted  nothing  to  awaken  expectations  of 
assistance  from  their  neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  visited  several  German 
courts  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  *.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  secret  emissaries  of  the  admiral  Coligny  were 
seen  at  this  time  in  Brabant;  but  this,  however,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  favourable  to  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  it  was  the  present.  A  woman  at  the  helm  of 
government;  the  governors  of  provinces  disaffected  them- 
selves, and  disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ;  no  army  to  fall 
back  upon ;  the  few  troops  there  were,  long  since  discontented 
on  account  of  the  outstanding  arrears  c  f  pay,  and  already  too 
often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be  enticed  by  new ;  com- 


*  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  Rome 
in  Frankfort.  An  assembly  of  «o  many  German  prirces  must  have  grtmtly 
favoured  a  negotiation. 
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manded,  moreover,  by  officers  who  despised  the  Inquisition 
from  their  hearts,  and  would  have  blushed  to  draw  a  sword  hi 
its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enlist  new 
troops  or  to  hire  foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as 
the  three  councils,  not  only  divided  by  internal  dissensions, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  corrupt ;  the  regent  with- 
out full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a  distance  ; 
his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few,  uncertain,  and  dispirited ; 
the  faction  numerous  and  powerful ;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
irritated  against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  change — such  was 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  more 
unfortunate  still  that  this  weakness  was  so  well  known  to  its 
enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  object,  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a  few  in- 
fluential names,  to  give  political  weight  to  their  enterprise. 
The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  Henry 
Count  Brederode,  both  members  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  who  voluntarily  placed  them 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Louis  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  united  many  splendid 
qualities,  which  made  him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble 
and  important  a  stage.  In  Geneva,  where  he  studied,  he  had 
imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the 
new  religion;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  had 
not  failed  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions  The  republican 
bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in  that  school,  kindled  it 
him  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spanish  name,  whicr 
animated  his  whole  conduct,  and  only  left  him  with  his  latest 
breath.  Popery  and  Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical, 
as  indeed  they  were  in  reality ;  and  the  abhorrence  which  he 
entertained  for  the  one,  helped  to  strengthen  his  dislike  to  the 
other.  Closely  as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their  inclinations 
and  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to  gratify  them 
were  widely  dissimilar.  Youth  and  an  ardent  temperament 
did  not  allow  the  younger  brother  to  follow  the  tortuous 
course  through  which  the  elder  wound  himself  to  his  object. 
A  cold,  calm  circumspection  carried  the  latter  slowly,  but 
surely,  to  his  aim ;  and  with  a  pliable  subtilty  he  made  all 
things  subserve  his  purpose ;  with  a  fool-hardy  impetuosity, 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  the  other  at  times  compelled 
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success,  but  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  For  this  reason, 
William  was  a  general,  and  Louis  never  more  than  an  adven 
turer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm,  if  only  it  were  directed  by  a 
wise  head.  Louis's  pledge  once  given  was  good  for  ever; 
his  alliances  survived  every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly 
formed  in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune 
binds  more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his  brother 
as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane,  and  Burgrave  of 
Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts,  who  for- 
merly ruled  tnat  province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom  the  memory 
of  their  former  lords  still  survived  and  was  the  more  treasured, 
the  less  they  felt  they  had  gamed  by  the  change.  This  here- 
ditary splendour  increased  the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose 
tongue  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness  even  amidst  its  ruins, 
the  more  unpromising  the  aspect  of  his  own  condition 
became.  Excluded  from  the  honours  and  em  ploy  men  ta 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  his  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him,  (a  squadron  of  light  cavalry 
being  all  which  was  entrusted  to  him,)  he  hated  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  boldly  to  canvass  aud  to  rail  at 
its  measures.  By  these  means,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  also  favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  be- 
lief ;  less,  however,  as  a  conviction  oi  his  better  reason,  than 
as  an  opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he  was  brave 
rather  from  not  believing  in  danger,  than  from  being  supe- 
rior to  it.  Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  he 
defended,  Brederode  for  the  glory  of  being  its  defender ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  in  acting  for  his  party ;  tbe  latter  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more 
fit  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  co'iilJ.  hardly 
have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  really  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have 
imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person.  His  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an  empty  name  ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  sufficient  for  the  general  disaffection  to  rally 
round.  A  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the  time  disseminated 
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amongst  the  people,  openly  called  him  the  heir  of  Holland, 
and  his  engraved  portrait,  which  was  publicly  exhibited,  boro 
the  boastful  inscription : — 

Sum  Brederodus  ego,  Batavae  non  infima  gentis 
Gloria,  virtutem  non  unica  pagina  claudit. 

^1565.)  Besides  these  two.  there  were  others  also  from 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Flemish  nobles — the  young 
Count  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  a  son  of  that  nobleman,  whom 
we  have  found  among  the  most  zealous  royalists,  the  Count 
Kinlemburg,  two  Counts  of  Bergen  and  of  Battenburg,  John 
of  Marnix,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  Philip  of  Marnix,  Baron  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  with  several  others,  who  joined  the  league, 
which  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  year  1565,  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Von  Hammes,  king  at  arms  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  was  that  six  men  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  their  country,  (as  formerly  a  few  confederates  consum- 
mated the  liberty  of  Switzerland,)  kindled  the  torch  of  a  forty 
years'  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  they  them- 
selves were  never  to  enjoy.  The  objects  of  the  league  were  set 
forth  in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip  of  Marnix 
was  the  first  to  subscribe  his  name.  "  Whereas  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons,  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality 
under  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  by  their  evil 
counsels  persuaded  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  king,  to 
introduce  into  these  countries  the  abominable  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition — a  tribunal  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  and  in  cruelty  far  surpassing 
the  barbarous  institutions  of  heathenism  —  which  raises  the 
inquisitors  above  every  other  power,  and  debases  man  to 
a  perpetual  bondage,  and  by  its  snares  exposes  the  honest 
citizen  to  a  constant  fear  of  death,  inasmuch  a.s  any  one 
(priest,  it  may  be,  or  a  faithless  friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  repro- 
bate,) has  it  in  his  power,  at  any  moment,  to  cause  whom  he 
will,  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement, condemned  and  executed,  without  the  accused  ever 
being  allowed  to  face  his  accuser,  or  to  adduce  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence— we,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  have  bound  our 
selves  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  families,  our  estates, 
and  our  own  persons.  To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves, 
and  to  this  end  bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred  fraternity,  and  vov 
with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  o1-!  power  the  in 
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troduction  of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  whether  it  be 
attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  disguised.  We  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  we  are 
far  from  intending  anything  unlawful  against  the  king  our 
sovereign  ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  purpose  to  support  and 
defend  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peace,  and,  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  we  have  sworn,  and  now  again  swear,  to 
hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to  respect  it  both  in  word 
and  deed,  which  witness  Almighty  God ! 

"  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend  ore 
another,  in  all  times,  and  places,  against  all  attacks  whatso 
ever  touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  cove 
nant.  We  hereby  bind  ourselves,  that  no  accusation  of  any 
of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it  may  be  clothed,  whether 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
towards  the  accused,  or  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  towards 
him.  No  act  which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition, 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to 
endeavour  by  every  allowable  means  to  effect  his  liberation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  measures  against  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint 
our  counsellors  and  leaders 

"  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  com- 
mon league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy  name  of  the 
living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  that  are 
therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the 
thoughts,  and  knows  the  purity  of  ours.  We  implore  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peace 
and  blessing  of  our  country !  " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into  several  Ian 
guages,  and  quickly  disseminated  through  the  provinces.  To 
swell  the  league  as  speedily  as  possible,  each  of  the  con 
federates  assembled  all  his  friends,  relations,  adherents,  and 
retainers.  Great  banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole 
days — irresistible  temptations  for  a  sensual  luxurious  people, 
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in  whom  the  deepest  wretchedness  could  not  stifle  the  pro- 
pensity for  voluptuous  living.  Whoever  repaired  to  these  ban- 
quets, and  every  one  was  welcome,  was  plied  with  officious  as- 
surances of  friendship,  and  when  heated  with  wine,  carried 
away  by  the  example  of  numbers,  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of 
a  wild  eloquence.  The  hands  of  many  were  guided  while  they 
subscribed  their  signatures  ;  the  hesitating  were  derided,  the 
pusillanimous  threatened,  the  scruples  of  loyalty  clamoured 
down ;  some  even  were  quite  ignorant  what  they  were  sign- 
ing, and  were  ashamed  afterwards  to  inquire.  To  many  whom 
mere  levity  had  brought  to  the  entertaiment,  the  general  en- 
Jiusiasm  left  no  choice,  while  the  splendour  of  the  confederacy 
allured  the  mean,  and  its  numbers  encouraged  the  timorous. 
The  abettors  of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  artifice  of 
counterfeiting  the  signature  and  seals  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Megen,  and  others,  a  trick 
which  won  them  hundreds  of  adherents.  This  was  done, 
especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  officers  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  be  safe  in  this  quarter,  if  matters  should  come  at 
last  to  violence.  The  device  succeeded  with  many,  especially 
ivith  subalterns,  and  Count  Brederode  even  drew  his  sword 
upon  an  ensign  who  wished  time  for  consideration.  Men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  signed  it.  Religion  made  no  dif- 
ference Roman  Catholic  priests  even  were  associates  of  the 
league.  The  motives  were  not  the  same  with  all,  but  the 
pretext  was  similar.  The  Roman  Catholics  desired  simply 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts ; 
the  Protestants  aimed  at  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience.  A 
few  daring  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a  project  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government,  while  the  needy  and 
indigent  based  the  vilest  hopes  on  a  general  anarchy.  A 
farewell  entertainment,  which  about  this  very  time  was  given 
to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and  Holle  in  Breda,  and  an- 
other shortly  afterwards  in  Hogstraten,  drew  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  to  these  two  places,  and  of  these  severa^ 
fiad  already  signed  the  covenant.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Megen  were  present  at  the 
latter  banquet,  but  without  any  concert  or  design,  and  with- 
out having  themselves  any  share  in  the  league,  although 
one  of  Egmont's  own  secretaries,  and  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  other  three  noblemen  had  openly  joined  it.  At  this  en- 
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tertainment,  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  whole 
body  should  present  themselves  hefore  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration,  or  with  a  petition?  Horn  and 
Orange  (Egmont  would  not  countenance  the  business  in  any 
way)  were  called  in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  pro- 
cedure. By  taking  this  office  upon  them,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  having  in  no  very  covert  manner  lent 
their  sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In  com- 
pliance, therefore,  with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
sent their  address  unarmed  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
and  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  in 
Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  capital.  "  There  was,"  he  said,  "  an  enterprise 
on  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  im- 
plicated in  it ;  it  referred  to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath ;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it."  Though 
urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  further  information. 
"A  nobleman,"  he  said,  "had  confided  it  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
him."  What  really  withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further 
explanation,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy 
about  his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  advance.  Soon  after  him, 
Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the  covenant, 
and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wrote  to  her :  "  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army 
enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  the  danger  was 
multiplied  in  every  mouth. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  announcement 
of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called 
together  all  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap 
pened  to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count 
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Horn,  inviting  tkem  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  senata 
Before  the  latter  could  arrive,  she  consulted  with  Eginont, 
Megen,  and  Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  dangerous  posture  of  affairs.  The  question  debated 
was,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  or 
to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  grant  the  demands  of  the  con- 
federates ;  or  whether  they  should  be  put  off  with  promises, 
and  an  appearance  of  compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
procuring  instructions  from  Spain,  and  obtaining  money  and 
troops  ?  For  the  first  plan  the  requisite  supplies  were  want- 
ing, and,  what  was  equally  requisite,  confidence  in  the  army, 
of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  had  not 
been  already  gained  by  the  conspirators.  The  second  expe- 
dient would,  it  was  quite  clear,  never  be  sanctioned  by  the 
king;  besides,  it  would  serve  rather  to  raise  than  depress 
the  courage  of  the  confederates  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
compliance  with  their  reasonable  demands,  and  a  ready,  un- 
conditional pardon  of  the  past,  would,  in  all  probability,  stifle 
the  rebellion  in  the  cradle.  The  last  opinion  was  supported 
by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Barlaimont.  "  Ru- 
mour," said  the  latter,  "had  exaggerated  the  matter;  it  is 
impossible  that  so  formidable  an  armament  could  have  been 
prepared  so  secretly  and  so  rapidly.  It  was  but  a  band  of  a 
few  outcasts  and  desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or  three  en- 
thusiasts, nothing  more.  All  will  be  quiet  after  a  few  heads 
have  been  struck  off."  The  regent  determined  to  await  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  shortly  to  assemble  ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  was  not  inactive.  The  fortifica- 
tions in  the  most  important  places  were  inspected,  and  the  ne- 
cessary repairs  speedily  executed  ;  her  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts  received  orders  to  redouble  their  vigilance ;  expresses 
were  sent  off  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  she  caused  the  re- 
port to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of  the  king,  and  in  her 
external  deportment  put  on  a  show  of  that  imperturbable 
firmness,  which  awaits  attack  without  intending  easily  to  yield 
to  it.  At  the  end  of  March,  (four  whole  months  consequently 
from  the  framing  of  the  covenant,)  the  whole  State  Council 
assembled  in  Brussels.  There  were  present,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Bergen,  Me- 
gen, Arenberg,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  Barlaimont,  and  others; 
the  Barons  Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  knights  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  with  the  President  Viglius,  State  Counsel 
lor  Bruxelles,  and  the  other  assessors  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Several  letters  were  produced,  which  gave  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  conspiracy.     The  extremity 
to  which  the  regent  was  reduced,  gave  the  disaffected  a  power 
which  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  not  neglect  to  use. 
Venting  their  long  suppressed  indignation,  they  indulged  in 
bitter  complaints  against  the  court,  and  against  the  govern- 
ment.    "  But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  the  king 
sent  forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to 
support  her  in  her  undertakings  against  England,  and  he 
allows  his  Netherlands  to  be  burdened  with  debt.     Not  to 
mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this  subsidy,  and  its  fruitless 
expenditure,  why  should  he  bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of 
a  queen,  who  is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 
enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded  ?"     The  prince  did  not  even  re- 
frain on  the  present  occasion  from  glancing  at  the  concealed 
hatred,  which  the  king  was  suspected  of  cherishing  against 
the  family  of  Nassau,  and  against  him  in  particular.     "  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits 
with  impatience  only  for  a  suitable  opportunity."  His  ex- 
ample opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,  who,  with  passionate  vehemence,  descanted  on 
their  own  merits  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  king.     With  diffi- 
culty did  the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumult,  and  in 
recalling  attention  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  debate.     The 
question  was,  whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now 
known  that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition, 
should  be  admitted  or  not  ?     The  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont  gave   their  negative  to 
the  proposition.     "  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons,"  said 
the  latter,  "to  deliver  a  small  memorial?     This  paradox  of 
humility  and  defiance  implies  no  good.     Let  them  send  to  us 
one  respectable  man  from  among  their  number,  without  pomp, 
without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us 
Otherwise,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their 
admission,  let  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the  first  act  of 
insolence  whicn  anyoue  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of  be  punished 
with  death,"    In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Maiibfetd  ^ 
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own  son  was  among  the  conspirators ;  he  had  even  threatened 
to  disinherit  his  son,  if  he  did  not  quickly  abandon  the  league. 
Counts    Megen,   also,   and    Aremberg    hesitated     to    re- 
ceive the  petition ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  Counts 
Egmout,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and  others  voted  emphatically 
for  it.     "  The  confederates,"  they  declared,   "  were  known  to 
them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour ;  a  great  part  of  them 
were  connected  with  themselves  by  friendship  and  relation- 
ship, and  they  dared  vouch  for  their  behaviour.      Every  sub- 
ject was  allowed  to  petition ;   a  right  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  meanest  individual  in  the  state,  could  not,  without  in- 
justice, be  denied  to  so  respectable  a  body  of  men."     It  was 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  admit  the  con 
federates,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  appear  unarmed, 
and  conduct  themselves  temperately.      The  squabbles  of  the 
members  of  Council  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to 
the  following  day.      In  order  that  the  principal  matter  in  de- 
bate might  not  again  be  lost  sight  of  in  useless  complaints, 
the  regent  at  once  hastened  to  the  point.     "  Brederode,  we 
Ere  informed,"  she  said,  "  is  coming  to  us,  with  an  address  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.     The  advice  of  my 
senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him ;  but  before  you 
give  your  opinions  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  premise  a  few 
words.     I  am  told  that  there  are  many,  even  amongst  your- 
selves,  who  load  the  religious  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  my 
father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  describe  them  to  the  people 
as  inhuman  and  barbarous.     Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, knights  of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and  of 
the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves  vote  for  these  edicts, 
whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  not  recognised  them  as 
lawful  ?     Why  is  that  now  blamed,   which  was  formerly  de- 
clared right?      Is  it  because  they  have  now  become  even 
more  necessary  than  they  then  were  ?     Since  when  is  the  In- 
quisition a  new  thing  in  the  Netherlands  ?     Is  it  not  full  six- 
leen  years    ago  since  the   Emperor  established  it?      And 
wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  the  edicts  ?     If  it  be  allowed 
\hat  the  latter  were  the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  universal  con- 
bent  of  the  states  has  sanctioned  them — why  this  opposition  <a 
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the  fovmer,  which  is  nevertheless  far  more  humane  than  the 
edicts,  if  they  are  to  be  observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now 
freely  ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  but  it  ia 
your  business  to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice." The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always  had 
been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few  who  spoke 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  the  literal  execution  of  the  edicts,  were 
outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head.  "  Would  to  heaven,"  he  began,  "  that  my  represent- 
ations had  been  then  thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as 
yet  the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote  ;  things  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have  been 
plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very  means  which  were  in 
tended  to  beguile  them  from  their  delusion.  We  are  all 
unanimous  on  the  one  main  point.  We  all  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  religion  safe  ;  if  this  end  can  be  secured  without  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  blood  to  its  service  ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that  our 
opinions  are  divided. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition  ;  the  See  of  Rome  lays 
claim  to  the  one,  the  other  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
exercised  by  the  bishops.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
custom,  has  made  the  latter  light  and  supportable  to  us.  It 
will  find  little  opposition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.  To 
what  purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of 
which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds?  When 
so  many  nations  exist  without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed 
jn  us  ?  Before  Luther  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of ;  but 
the  troubles  with  Luther  happened  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  inadequate  number  of  spiritual  overseers,  and  when 
the  few  bishops  were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the  office  of  judges.  Now 
all  is  changed  ;  we  now  count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are 
provinces.  Why  should  not  the  policy  of  the  government 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ?  Wo 
want  leniency,  not  severity.  The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  manifest — this  we  must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.  With  the  death  of  Pius 
IV  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have  expired  ;  the  nev\ 
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Pcpe  has  as  yet  sent  no  ratification  of  their  authority,  without 
which  no  one  formerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office.  Now 
therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  suspended  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

"What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition,  holds 
equally  good  in  respect  to  the  edicts  also.  The  exigency  of 
the  times  called  them  forth,  but  are  not  those  times  passed  ? 
So  long  an  experience  of  them  ought  at  last  to  have  taught 
us,  that  against  heresy  no  means  are  less  successful  than  the 
faggot  and  the  sword.  What  incredible  progress  has  not  the 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few  years  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  if  we  investigate  the  cause  of  this  increase,  we 
shall  find  it  Drincipally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  truth  of  their  opinions. 
Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  admiration,  men  begin  to 
weigh  in  sileuce  whether  what  is  maintained  with  such  in- 
vincible courage  may  not  really  be  the  truth.  In  France  and 
in  England,  the  same  severities  may  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
Protestants,  but  have  they  been  attended  with  any  better 
success  there  than  here  ?  The  very  earliest  Christians 
boasted  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church.  The  emperor  Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that 
Christianity  ever  experienced  was  fully  persuaded  of  this. 
Convinced  that  persecution  did  but  kindle  enthusiasm,  he 
betook  himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,  and  found  these 
weapons  far  more  effective  than  force.  In  the  Greek  empire, 
different  teachers  of  heresy  have  arose  at  different  times. 
Arms  under  Constan<ine,  Aetius  under  Constantius,  Nes- 
torius  under  Theodosius.  But  even  against  these  arch 
heretics  and  their  disciples,  such  cruel  measures  were 
never  resorted  to  as  are  thought  necessary  against  our  unfor- 
tunate country  —  and  yet  where  are  all  those  sects  now,  which 
once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  could  not  contain  ? 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  heresy.  If  it  is  treated  with 
contempt,  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.  It  is  as  iron,  which 
if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  only  becomes  sharp  by  use.  Let 
no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  most  powerful  attrac- 
tion, the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  forbidden.  Why 
will  we  not  content  ourselves  with  the  measures  which  havt* 
been  approved  of  by  the  wisdom  of  such  great  rulers? 
Example  is  ever  the  safest  guide. 
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"  But  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity  for  guidance  and 
example,  when  we  have  near  at  hand  the  glorious  precedent 
of  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  of  kings,  who  taught  at  last  by 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of  persecution,  and  for 
many  years  before  his  abdication,  adopted  milder  measures. 
And  Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  seemed  at 
first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency,  until  the  counsels  of  a 
Graiivella  and  of  others  like  him  changed  these  views; 
out  with  what  right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between  them- 
selves. To  me,  however,  it  has  always  appeared  indispensable, 
that  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  successful,  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  close  understanding,  which 
subsists  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.  Let  us  not 
act  the  part  of  French  Catholics  towards  them,  lest  they 
should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and  like  the  latter, 
plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war."  * 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  truth  of  hi3 
arguments,  which  moreover  were  supported  by  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  senate,  as  rather  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
military  resources,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion  which  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now, 
at  last,  was  paid  to  his  representations.  In  order  to  avert  at 
first  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  to  gain  time,  which  was 
so  necessary,  to  place  the  government  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
paration, it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  demands  should 
be  accorded  to  the  confederates.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mitigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself 
would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  again  to  appear 
among  them  at  that  day — and  as,  indeed,  he  had  once  shown, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  dignity  *to  do.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  place  where  it  did  not 

*  No  one  need  wonder,  says  Burgundias,  (a  vehement  stickler  for  th« 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  Spanish  party,)  that  the  speech  of  this  Prince 
evinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  he  had  acquired  it  in  hia 
intercourse  with  Balduin.  180.  Barry,  174— 17&.  Hopper,  72.  Strada, 
123,  124. 
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already  exist,  and  where  it  had  been,  it  should  s»dopt  a  mildei 
system,  or  even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since  the 
inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  tho 
pope.  The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification  of  ascribing  the 
concessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own  power,  or  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  The  Privy  Council  was  commissioned  to 
draw  out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  confederates  were  awaited. 


THE   GUEUX. 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed,  when  all 
Brussels  resounded  with  the  report,  that  the  confederates  were 
approaching  the  town  They  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  horse,  but  rumour  greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  regent  consulted  with  her  minis- 
ters whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching 
party,  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?  Both  suggestions  were 
rejected  as  dishonourable ;  and  the  peaceable  entry  of  the 
nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The  first  morning 
after  their  arrival,  they  assembled  at  Kuilemburg  house,  where 
Brederode  administered  to  them  a  second  oath,  binding  them, 
before  all  other  duties,  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with 
arms  if  necessary.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  from  Spain  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain  Protestant, 
whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been  burned  alive  in 
that  country  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these,  and  similar  prelimi- 
naries, he  called  on  them  one  after  another  by  name,  to  take 
the  new  oath,  and  renew  the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and 
in  those  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  5th  of  April, 
15b'6,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Their 
numbers  now  amounted  to  between  300  and  400.  Amongst 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobility,  as  also  several 
servants  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  the  duchess. 

W  ith  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Brederode  at  their  head, 
and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  advanced  in  prcces- 
pion  to  the  palace  ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  unwonted  spec- 
tacle in  silent  astonishment.  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  body  of 
men,  advancing  with  too  much  boldness  and  confidence  to 
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look  like  supplicants,  and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not  wont 
to  be  petitioners ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order 
and  stillness,  as  do  not  usually  accompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession,  surrounded  by  all  her  coun- 
sellors and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  "  These  noble  Ne- 
therlanders,"  thus  Brederode  respectfully  addressed  her,  "  who 
here  present  themselves  before  your  highness,  wish  in  their 
own  name,  and  of  many  others  besides,  who  are  shortly  to  ar 
rive,  to  present  to  you  a  petition,  of  whose  importance,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must  con- 
vince you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive 
our  petition,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the  king." 

"  If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret,  "  really  contains  no- 
thing which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it 
will  be  favourably  considered."  "They  had  learnt,"  continued 
the  spokesman,  "  with  indignation  and  regret,  that  suspicious 
objects  had  been  imputed  to  their  association,  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  highness 
against  him,  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would  name  the 
authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring 
their  charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  in  order  that  he, 
who  should  be  found  guilty,  might  suffer  the  punishment  of 
his  demerits."  "Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  regent,  "she 
had  received  unfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and  al- 
liance. She  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  in  consequence,  she  had 
thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  to  giving  up  the  names  of 
her  informants,  to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  "  that  could  not  in  justice  be  required 
of  her."  She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their 
petition  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  proceeded  to  consult  the 
members  of  her  council  upon  it. 

"  Never,"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which,  according  to  some, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin,)  "  never  had  they 
failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now  could  be 
farther  from  their  hearts  ;  but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,  than  allow  him 
to  remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their 
native  country  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  a/ 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  edict* 
They  had  long  remained  consoling  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation, that  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  would  be 
summoned  to  remedy  these  grievances ;  hut  now  that  even 
this  hope  was  extinguished,  they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
give  timely  warning  to  the  regent.  They,  therefore,  entreated 
her  highness  to  send  to  Madrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times,  who 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  nation,  and  abolish  the  Inquisition,  to  re- 
voke the  edicts,  and  in  their  stead  cause  new  and  more  hu 
mane  ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  could  learn  the  king's  deci- 
sion, they  prayed  that  the  edicts  and  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition  be  suspended."  "  If,"  they  concluded,  "  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took  God, 
the  king,  the  regent  and  all  her  counsellors  to  witness,  that 
they  had  done  their  part,  and  were  not  responsible  for  any 
unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  following  day  the  confederates,  marching  in  the  same 
order  of  procession,  but  in  still  greater  numbers,  (Counts 
Bergen  and  Kuilemberg  having,  in  the  interim,  joined  them 
with  their  adherents,)  appeared  before  the  regent,  in  order  to 
receive  her  answer.  It  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the 
petition,  and  was  to  the  effect,  "  that  entirely  to  suspend 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Edicts,  even  temporarily,  was  beyond 
her  powers ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
federates, she  was  ready  to  despatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the 
king,  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  petition  with  all  her 
influence.  In  the  mean  time,  she  would  recommend  the  in- 
quisitors to  administer  their  office  with  moderation ;  but  in 
return,  she  should  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  league,  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  undertake 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith."  Little  as  these 
vague  and  general  promises  satisfied  the  confederates,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  as  much  as  they  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  gain  at  first.  The  granting  or  refusing  of  the  peti- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  vith  the  primary  object  of  the  league 
Enough  for  them  at  present,  that  it  was  once  recognised, 
enough  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  an  established  body,  which  by 
its  power  and  threats  might,  if  necessary,  pverawe  the  govern- 
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meut.  The  confederates,  therefore,  acted  quite  consistently 
with  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselves  with  this  answer, 
and  referring  the  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only  been  in- 
vented, to  cover  the  more  daring  plan  of  the  league,  until  it 
should  have  strength  enough  to  show  itself  in  its  true  light ; 
they  felt  that  much  more  depended  on  their  being  able  to 
continue  this  mask,  and  on  the  favourable  reception  of  their 
petition,  than  on  its  speedily  being  granted.  In  a  new 
memorial,  which  they  delivered  three  days  after,  they 
pressed  for  an  express  testimonial  from  the  regent,  that  they 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply 
by  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king.  When  the  duchess 
evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat  this 
request  in  a  private  interview.  "  Time  alone  and  their  future 
behaviour,"  she  replied  to  this  person,  "  would  enable  her  tc 
judge  of  their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet  gave 
it  form  and  perfection.  On  the  very  day  that  the  second  pe- 
tition was  presented,  Brederode  entertained  the  confederates 
in  Kuilemberg  house  ;  about  300  guests  assembled  ;  intoxica- 
tion gave  them  courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their 
numbers.  During  the  conversation,  one  of  their  number  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Barlai- 
mont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  tuna 
pale  on  the  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ; "  (in  fact,  the  majority  of 
them  had  by  their  bad  management  of  their  incomes  only  too 
well  deserved  this  appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their 
fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had  most  perplexed  them, 
an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked 
the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners.  Immediately 
they  drank  to  one  another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry  "  lon^ 
live  the  Gueux  ! "  was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of 
applause.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  Brederode  ap- 
peared with  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  which 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of  the  time 
used  to  carry  ;  and  afrpr  returning  thanks  to  all  for  their  ac- 
cession to  the  league,  and  boldly  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
ready  to  venture  life  and  imb  for  every  individual  present. 
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ht-  drank  to  the  health  of  the  whole  company  out  of  a  wooden 
beaker.  The  cup  went  round,  and  every  one  uttered  the  same 
vow,  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips.  Then  one  after  the  other  they 
received  the  beggar's  purse,  and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail,  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself  The  shouts  and  uproar  at- 
tending this  buffoonery  attracted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who,  by  chance,  were  pass- 
ing the  spot  at  the  very  moment,  and  on  entering  the  house 
were  boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode,  as  host,  to  remain 
and  drink  a  glass  with  them*. 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  personages  renewed 
the  mirth  of  the  guests,  and  their  festivities  soon  passed  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Many  were  intoxicated ;  guests  and 
attendants  mingled  together  without  distinction,  the  serious 
and  the  ludicrous,  drunken  fancies  and  affairs  of  state  were 
blended  one  with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley;  and  the 
discussions  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country  ended  in 
the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacchanalian  revel.  But  it  did  not  stop 
here ;  what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, they  attempted  when  sober  to  carry  into  execution.  It 
was  necessary  to  manifest  to  the  people  in  some  striking 
shape,  the  existence  of  their  protectors,  and  likewise  to  fan 
the  zeal  of  the  faction  by  a  visible  emblem;  for  this  end, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name 
of  Gueux,  and  to  borrow  from  it  the  tokens  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  a  few  days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed 
with  ash-grey  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by  mendi- 
cant friars  and  penitents.  Every  confederate  put  his  whole 
family  and  domestics  in  this  dress.  Some  carried  wooden 
bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the 
same  kind,  and  wooden  knives ;  in  short,  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either  fixed  around  their 
hats  or  suspended  from  their  girdles.  Round  the  neck  they 

*  "  But,"  Egmont  asserted  in  his  written  defence,  "  we  drank  only  one 
single  small  glass,  and  thereupon  they  cried,  "  long  live  the  king  and  the 
Gueux ! "  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  appellation,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  please  me.  But  the  times  were  so  bad,  that  one  waa  often 
compelled  to  share  in  much  that  was  against  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew 
not  but  I  was  doing  an  innocent  thing."  Proces  criminels  des  comtes  d'Eg» 
mout,  etc.  7.1.  Egmont's  defence,  Hopper,  94.  Strada,  127 — 130.  EU* 
,  155.  187. 
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jrore  a  golden  or  silver  coin,  afterwards  called  the  Geusen 
penny,  of  which  one  side  bore  the  effigy  of  the  king,  with  the 
inscription,  "  True  to  the  king ; "  on  the  other  side  were  seen 
two  hands  folded  together,  holding  a  wallet,  with  the  words, 
"as  far  as  the  beggar's  scrip."  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  all  who  seceded  from  popery,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed  among  the 
provinces,  they  presented  themselves  once  more  before  the 
duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of  leniency 
towards  the  heretics,  until  the  arrival  of  the  king's  answer 
from  Spain,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities. "  If,  however,"  they  added,  "  a  contrary  behaviour 
should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at  least  must  be  regarded 
as  having  done  their  duty." 

To  this,  the  regent  replied,  "  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to 
ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur,  she  could  ascribe 
them  to  no  one  but  the  confederates.  She,  therefore, 
earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  especially  to  receive  no  new  members  into 
the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies,  and  generally 
not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  unconstitutional  measures." 
And  in  order  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to  the 
inquisitors  and  secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  enjoined  to 
observe  mederation  towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.  Before  their 
departure  from  Brussels,  they  named  four  presidents  from 
among  their  number,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  league ;  and  also,  particular  administrators  for  each 
province.  A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brussels,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  court.  Brederode, 
Kuilemberg,  and  Bergon,  at  last  quitted  the  town,  attended 
by  550  horsemen,  saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  with 
a  discharge  of  musketiy,  and  then  the  three  leaders  parted; 
Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the  two  others  to 
Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express  to  Antwerp, 
to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that  town  against  him;  on  his 
arrival,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Showing  himself  at  a 
window,  with  a  full  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  "  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life  and  my  property,  to  relieve  you  from  the  oppressive  hurden 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  you  are  ready  to  share  this  enterprise 
with  me,  and  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  leader,  accept  the 
health  which  I  here  drink  to  you,  and  hold  up  your  hands  in 
testimony  of  your  approbation."  Hereupon  he  drank  to  their 
health,  and  all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous  shouts  of 
exultation.  After  this  heroic  deed  he  quitted  Antwerp. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  "  Petition  of  the 
Nobles,"  the  regent  had  caused  a  new  form  of  the  edicts  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Privy  Council,  which  should  keep  the 
mean  between  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the  demands  of 
the  confederates  But  the  next  question  that  arose  was,  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  advisable  immediately  to 
promulgate  this  mitigated  form  or  moderation,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  or  to  submit  it  first  to  the  king  for  his 
ratification.  The  Privy  Council,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  take  a  step  so  important  and  so  contrary 
to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  without  having 
first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  the  vote  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  supported  the  former  proposition.  Besides,  they 
urged  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  it  would  not  even  content 
the  nation.  A  "  Moderation,"  devised  with  the  assent  of  the 
states,  was  what  they  particularly  insisted  on.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  states,  or  rather  to 
obtain  it  from  them  by  stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded 
the  question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of  all  to  those 
which  possessed  the  least  freedom,  such  as  Artois,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg.  Thus  she  not  only  prevented  one  pro 
vince  encouraging  another  in  opposition,  but  also  gained 
this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer  provinces,  such  as  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  which  were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the 
1  others.  By  a  very  illegal  procedure,  the  representatives  of 
the  towns  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  consent  exacted 
before  they  could  confer  with  their  constituents,  while  core 
plete  silence  was  imposed  upon  them  with  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction.  By  these  means  the  regent  obtained  the  uncon- 
ditional consent  of  some  of  the  provinces  to  the  "Moderation/1 
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and,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  that  of  other  provinces.  Lux- 
emburg and  Namur  subscribed  it  without  scruple.  The  states 
of  Artois  simply  added  the  condition,  that  false  informers 
should  be  subjected  to  a  retributive  penalty ;  those  of  Hain- 
ault  demanded,  that  instead  of  confiscation  of  the  estates, 
which  directly  militated  against  their  privileges,  another  dis- 
cretionary punishment  should  be  introduced.  Flanders  called 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that 
the  accused  might  be  secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
province.  The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelders, 
and  Friesland,  as  being  provinces  which  enjoyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  which,  moreover,  watched  over  them 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  were  never  asked  for  their  opinion. 
The  provincial  courts  of  judicature  had  also  been  required  to 
make  a  report  on  the  projected  amendment  of  the  law,  but 
we  may  well  suppose  that  it  was  unfavourable,  as  it  never 
reached  Spain.  From  the  principal  clause  of  this  "  Modera- 
tion," which,  however,  really  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  themselves 
"  Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "  the  heads  and  teachers  of  sects, 
as  also  those  who  conceal  heretical  meetings,  or  cause  any 
other  public  scandal,  shall  be  punished  with  the  gallows,  and 
their  estates,  where  the  law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confis 
cated ;  but  if  they  abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shal) 
be  commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their  effects 
shall  be  preserved  to  their  families."  A  cruel  snare  for 
parental  affection !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ;  and  if  impenitent,  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting their  estates,  unless  by  continuing  to  lead  others 
astray,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  Anabaptists,  however,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were  to  forfeit 
their  possessions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  relapsed 
after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  greater  regard  for 
life  and  property,  which  is  observable  in  this  ordinance  as 
compared  with  the  edicts,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish  ministry,  was 
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uothing  more  than  a  compulsory  step,  extorted  by  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too,  were  the 
people  in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this  "  Moderation." 
which,  fundamentally,  did  not  remove  a  single  abuse,  that 
instead  of  "  Moderation  "  (mitigation),  they  indignantly  called 
it  "  Moorderation,"  that  is,  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had,  in  this  manner,  been 
extorted  from  them,  the  "  Moderation"  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  State,  and  after  receiving  their  signatures, 
forwarded  to  the  king,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  receive  from  his 
ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entrusted  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bergen  *,  who,  however,  from  a  distrust  of  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  king,  wliich  was  only  too  well  grounded,  and 
from  reluctance  to  engage  alone  in  so  delicate  a  business, 
begged  for  a  coadjutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  who  had  previously  been  employed  in  a  similar 
duty,  and  had  discharged  it  with  high  credit.  As,  however, 
circumstances  had  since  altered  so  much,  that  he  had  just 
anxiety  as  to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater 
safety,  he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she  should  write 
to  the  monarch  previously ;  and  that  he,  with  his  companion, 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  travel  slowly  enough  to  give  time 
for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  en  route.  His  good 
genius,  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  save  him  from  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid,  for  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle,  the  Marquis  of  Bergen 
being  disabled  from  setting  out  immediately,  through  a 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  blow  of  a  tennis  ball.  At 
last,  however,  yielding  to  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  re- 
gent, who  was  anxious  to  expedite  the  business,  he  set  out 
alone,  not  as  he  hoped,  to  carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but 
to  die  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  posture  of  affairs  had  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  step  which  the  nobles  had  re- 
cently taken,  had  so  nearly  brought  on  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Prince 

*  This  Marquis  of  Bergen  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Count  William  of 
Bergen,  who  was  among  the  first  who  subscribed  the  covenant.  Vigl.  ad 
Hopper,  Letter  VII. 
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of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  maintain  any  longer  the  inter- 
mediate and  delicate  position  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
between  the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  con 
tradictory  duties  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Great  must  have 
been  the  restraint,  which,  with  their  mode  of  thinking,  they 
had  to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
straint which  their  official  station  imposed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Philip's  distrust,  the  little  regard  which 
now  for  a  long  time  had  been  paid  to  their  advice,  and 
the  marked  slights  which  the  duchess  publicly  put  upon 
them,  had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  their  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  render  irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a 
part,  which  they  played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with 
so  little  thanks.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several 
intimations  they  received  from  Spain,  which  placed  beyond 
doubt  the  great'displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  petition  of  the 
nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  own  behaviour  on 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to  expect  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to  which,  as  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  for  the  most  part  friends  or 
blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they  could  never  lend 
their  countenance  or  support.  On  the  name,  which  should 
be  applied  in  Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  prin- 
cipally depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the 
future.  If  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion,  no  alter- 
native would  be  left  them,  but  either  to  come  prematurely  tc 
a  dangerous  explanation  with  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in  treating 
as  enemies,  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a  fellow  feeling 
and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs ;  this 
plan  they  had  once  before  practically  adopted,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
pedient. The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  the  universal 
veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on  idol- 
atry, would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  might  make  their 
own,  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  abandon.  Their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite  party  in  check ,  wliilt 
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they  attended  Lift  senate,  violent  measures  were  avoided,  bo 
cause  their  continued  presence  still  favoured  some  expecta- 
tions of  succeeding  by  gentle  means.  The  withholding  of  theif 
approbation,  even  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  their  hearts,  dis- 
pirited the  faction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  exert  its  full 
strength  so  soon  as  it  could  reckon  even  distantly  on  obtaining 
so  weighty  a  sanction.  The  very  measures  of  the  government, 
which,  if  they  came  through  their  hands,  were  certain  of  a  fa- 
vourable reception  and  issue,  would  without  them  prove  sus- 
pected and  futile ;  even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they  were  not 
obtained  by  the  mediation  of  these  friends  of  the  people,  would 
fail  of  the  chief  part  of  their  efficacy.  Besides,  their  retire- 
ment from  public  affairs  would  deprive  the  regent  of  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice,  at  a  time,  when  counsel  was  most  indispens- 
able to  her ;  it  would,  moreover,  leave  the  preponderance  with 
a  party,  which  blindly  dependent  on  the  court,  and  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  republican  character,  would  neglect  nothing 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  drive  to  extremity  the  already 
exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  every  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  prince,  to  say  which  was  the 
most  influential)  tended  alike  to  move  him  to  desert  the  re- 
gent, and  to  divest  himself  of  all  share  in  public  affairs.  An 
opportunity  for  putting  this  resolve  into  execution  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  the  newly  revised  edicts ;  but  the  regent,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  her  Privy  Council,  had  determined  to 
transmit  them  first  to  the  king.  "  I  now  see  clearly,"  he 
broke  out  with  well-acted  vehemence,  "  that  all  the  advice 
which  I  give  is  distrusted.  The  king  requires  no  servants 
whose  loyalty  he  is  determined  to  doubt ;  and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  thrust  my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is  unwilling  to 
receive  them.  Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me,  that  I 
withdraw  from  public  affairs."  Count  Horn  expressed  him- 
self nearly  to  the  same  effect.  Egmont  requested  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician,  although  (as  it  is 
stated  in  his  accusation)  he  appeared  health  itself  The  re- 
gent, terrified  at  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low this  step,  spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.  "  If  neither  my  re 
presentations,  nor  the  general  welfare  can  prevail  upon  you,  &9 
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far  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  thie  intention,  let  me  advise 
you  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  your  own  reputation.  Louis 
of  Nassau  is  your  brother ;  he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  have  publicly  been  your  guests.  The 
petition  is  in  substance  identical  with  your  own  representa 
tions  in  the  Council  of  State.  If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it  not  be  universally  said  that 
you  favour  the  conspiracy?"  We  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
stated,  whether  the  prince  really  withdrew  at  this  time  from 
the  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events,  if  he  did,  he  must  soon 
have  altered  his  mind,  for  shortly  after,  he  appears  again  in 
public  transactions.  Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent;  Horn  alone  actually 
withdrew  himself  to  one  of  his  estates  *,  with  the  resolution  of 
never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.  Meanwhile  the 
Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  and 
spread  everywhere  the  most  favourable  reports  of  their  suc- 
cess. According  to  their  assertions,  religious  freedom  was 
finally  assured ;  and  in  order  to  confirm  their  statements,  they 
helped  themselves,  where  the  truth  failed,  with  falsehood 
For  example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter  were  made  solemnly  to  declare 
that,  for  the  future,  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, or  death,  on  account  of  religion,  unless  he  also  commit- 
ted a  political  crime ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the  confederates 
alone  were  to  be  his  judges ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  be  in 
force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  states 
of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
applied  themselves,  upon  the  first  information  of  the  fraud, 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  their  delusion,  still  it  had  already, 
in  this  short  interval,  done  good  service  to  the  faction.  If 
there  are  truths  whose  effect  is  limited  to  a  single  in- 
stant, then  inventions  which  last  so  long  can  easily  assume 
their  place.  Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calcu- 
lated both  to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by 
fresh  hopes,  while  it  also  furnished  those  who  were  meditating 
innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  unsubstan 
tial  they  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  as  a  colourable  pre 

*  Where  he  remained  three  mouths  inactive. 
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text  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  as  this  delusion  jras  di» 
pelled,  still,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  obtained  belief 
it  had  occasioned  so  many  extravagances,  had  introduced  st 
much  of  irregularity  and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  fonnei 
state  of  things  hecame  impossible,  and  continuance  in  the 
course  already  commenced,  was  rendered  necessary  as  well  by 
habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  news  of  this  happy 
result,  the  fugitive  Protestants  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
which  they  had  so  unwillingly  abandoned;  those  who  had 
been  in  concealment  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places; 
those  who  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  new  religion  in 
their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by  these  pretended  acts  of  to 
leration,  now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  de- 
cidedly. The  name  of  the  "  Gueux"  was  extolled  in  all  tho 
provinces  ;  they  were  called  the  pillars  of  religion  and  liberty ; 
their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  began 
to  wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alteration  in  the 
"  Gueux  "  penny,  by  introducing  two  travellers'  staffs  laid 
crosswise,  to  intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  at 
any  instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of  reli 
gion.  The  Gueux  League,  in  short,  had  now  given  to  things  an 
entirely  different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  people,  hither- 
to impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the  cries  of  individuals, 
had  now,  that  they  were  concentrated,  become  formidable; 
and  had  gained  power,  direction,  and  firmness,  through  union. 
Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  disposed,  now  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  powerful  body,  and 
believed  that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to  the  general 
stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the  free  expression  of  them. 
To  be  called  an  important  acquisition  to  the  league  flattered 
the  vain ;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed,  and  irresponsible,  in  the 
crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid.  The  face  which  the 
confederacy  showed  to  the  nation,  was  very  unlike  that  which 
it  had  turned  to  the  court.  But  had  its  objects  been  the 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  towards  the  throne 
as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  multitude  would  have  regarded 
only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  thsm  its 
better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
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No  moment  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  and 
the  German  Protestants  than  the  present,  to  seek  a  market 
for  tfceir  dangerous  commodity  in  the  Netherlands.  Accord 
ingly,  every  considerable  town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
arrivals,  masked  spies,  and  the  apostles  of  every  description 
of  heresy.  Of  the  religious  parties  which  had  sprung  up  by 
secession  from  the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists,  who,  however, 
as  the  most  indigent,  without  organization  and  government, 
destitute  of  military  resources,  and  moreover  at  strife 
amongst  themselves,  awakened  the  least  apprehension.  Of 
far  more  importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference, 
were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England.  They  were  also  the 
most  numerous  party,  especially  amongst  the  merchants  and 
common  citizens.  The  Huguenots  expelled  from  France  had 
been  the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.  The 
Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  de- 
rived weight  from  having  many  adherents  among  the  nobility. 
They  occupied,  for  the  most -part,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  borders  on  Germany,  and  were  also  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which  by  the  Burguudian  treaty 
the  Netherlands  formed  an  integral  part,  was  claimed  by  them 
with  some  appearance  of  right.  These  three  religious  deno 
minations  met  together  in  Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  popu 
lation  concealed  them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations  favoured 
liberty.  They  had  nothing  in  common,  except  an  equally 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  Popery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instrument  it 
was  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  each  other  with  a 
jealousy  which  kept  their  zeal  in  exercise,  and  preverted  the 
glowing  ardour  of  fanaticism  from  waxing  dull. 
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The  rogent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  "Moderation  " 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  king,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
gratify  the  Gueux,  recommended  the  governors  and  muni- 
cipal officers  of  the  provinces  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics;  instructions  which  were 
eagerly  followed,  and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  by  the 
majority,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painful  duty 
of  punishment  with  extreme  repugnance.  Most  of  the  chief 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were  even  secretly  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  religious  parties ;  even  the  others  were 
unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  countrymen,  to  gra- 
tify tneir  sworn  enemies,  the  Spaniards.  All,  therefore,  pur- 
Dosely  misunderstood  the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisition 
and  the  edicts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse.  This  for 
bearance  of  the  government,  combined  with  the  brilliant  re 
presentations  of  the  Gueux,  lured  from  their  obscurity 
the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown  too  powerful 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  Hitherto  they  had  contented 
themselves  with  secret  assemblies  by  night;  now  they 
thought  themselves  numerous  and  formidable  enough  to  ven- 
ture to  these  meetings  openly  and  publicly.  This  license 
commenced  somewhere  between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and 
soon  spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  certain  Hermann 
Strieker,  bom  at  Overyssel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  daring  en- 
thusiast, of  able  mind,  imposing  figure,  and  ready  tongue,  was 
tbe  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a  sermon  in  the  open  air 
•The  novelty  of  the  thing  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about 
7,000  persons.  A  magistrate  of  the  neighbourhood,  more 
courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  multitude,  who  for  want  of  othei 
weapons  took  up  stones,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  that 
he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  life  *. 

This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired  courage  for  a 
pecond.    In  the  vicinity  of  Aalst,  they  assembled  again  in  still 

*  The  unheard-of  foolhardiness  of  a  single  man  rushing  into  the  midst  o 
a  fanatical  crowd  of  7,000  people,  to   seize  before  their  eyes  one  whom 
they  adored,  proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  inso- 
lent contempt  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  time  looked  down  upon 
the  so-called  heretics  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings, 
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greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  provided  them- 
selves with  rapiers,  fire  arms,  and  halberds,  placed  sentries 
at  all  the  approaches,  which  they  also  barricaded  with  carts 
and  carriages.     All  passers  by  were  obliged,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  take  part  in  the  religious  service,  and  to  en- 
force this  object,  look-out  parties  were  posted  at  certain  dis- 
tances round  the  place  of  meeting.     At  the  entrance,  book- 
sellers stationed    themselves,   offering    for    sale    Protestant 
catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  held  forth  from  a  pulpit, 
which  was  hastily  constructed  for  the  occasion  out  of  carts 
and  trunks  cf  trees.     A  canvass  awning  drawn  over  it  pro- 
tected him  from  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  the  preacher's  posi- 
tion was  in  the  quarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might 
not  lose  any  part  of  his  sermon,  which  consisted  principally 
of  revilings  against  Popery.     Here  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered after  the  Calvinistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants  without  further 
ceremony,  after  the  practice,  it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity.     Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock, 
and  the  marriage    ties   dissolved  between   others.      To   be 
present  at  this  meeting,  half  the  population  of  Ghent  had 
left  its    gates;   their  example  was   soon   followed  in  other 
parts,  and  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders. 
In  like   manner,   Peter  Dathen,   another  renegade   monk, 
from  Poperingen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders ;   as  many  as 
15,000  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from  the 
villages   and  hamlets ;  their  number  made  them  bold,  and 
they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some  Anabaptists  were 
reserved  for  martyrdom.     In  Tournay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  similar  pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  Ville,  a 
French  Calvinist.     They  demanded  the  release  of  the  prison 
ers  of  their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened,  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  French 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant, 
from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  castle,  and  the 
soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  sectarians  carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths,  as 
to  require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town  to  be  assigned 
to  them ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they  entered  into  a 
league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp,  to  obtain  a  legal  re- 
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tognition  of  their  worship,  after  the  example  of  the  othei 
towns,  by  open  force.  These  three  towns  maintained  a  close 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  Protestant  party  -was 
equally  powerful  in  all.  While,  however,  no  one  would  ven- 
ture singly  to  commence  the  disturbanse,  they  agreed  si- 
multaneously to  make  a  beginning  with  public  preaching 
Brederode's  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them  courage. 
Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  poured  forth  from 
the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Tournay  and  Valenciennes.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  closed  in  with  a  line  of  vehicles,  firmly  fastened  together 
and  behind  them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  service  from  any  surprise.  Of  the 
preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  very  lowest  class — 
some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots — and  spoke  in 
the  Walloon  dialect ;  some  even  of  the  citizens  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  sacred  work,  now 
that  no  fears  of  the  officers  of  justice  alarmed  them.  Many 
were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  what  kind 
of  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose 
arrival  had  caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.  Others 
were  attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sung 
in  a  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Geneva.  A  great 
number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  amusing 
comedies  :  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the  pope,  the 
fathers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Trent,  purgatory,  and 
other  dogmas  of  the  ruling  church  were  abused  in  them. 
And,  in  fact,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule, the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the 
speaker  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  wildness  of  his 
jokes  and  denunciations.  But  the  ridicule  which  was  thus 
cast  upon  the  ruling  church  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely 
lost  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  few 
grains  of  truth  or  reason,  which  occasionally  slipped  in  among 
it;  and  many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these  sermons 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  away  a  little 
also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and  each 
day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians  ;  till  at  last  they 
even  ventured,  after  concluding  the  service,  to  conduct  theii 
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preachers  home  in  triumph,  with  an  escort  of  armed  horse- 
men.  and  ostentatiously  to  brave  the  law.  The  town 
council  sent  express  after  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating 
her  to  visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside  for  a  short 
time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance 
of  the  populace ;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent 
merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already  preparipg 
to  quit  it.  Fear  of  staking  the  royal  dignity  on  so  hazardous  a 
stroke  of  policy,  forbade  her  compliance  ;  but  she  despatched 
in  her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  magis- 
trate for  the  introduction  of  a  garrison.  The  rebellious 
mob,  who  quickly  got  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
gathered  around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting — "  He 
was  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  that 
it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons,  and 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in- 
stantly." Nor  was  the  tumult  quieted,  till  Megen  was 
beyond  the  gates.  The  Calvinists  now  handed  in  to  the 
magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed  that  their  great 
numbers  made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforward  to  assem- 
ble in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate  place  of  worship  to  be 
allowed  them  inside  the  town.  The  town  council  renewed 
its  entreaties  to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  pre- 
sence, their  perplexities,  or  at  least  to  send  to  them  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people 
still  had  any  respect;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  Burgrave. 
In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil,  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
sent to  the  second  demand,  however  much  against  her  inclina 
tion  to  entrust  Antwerp  to  the  prince.  After  allowing  him- 
self to  be  long  and  fruitlessly  entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  affairs,  he  yielded 
at  last  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  regent,  and  the 
boisterous  wishes  of  the  people.  Brederode,  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  discharge  of  pistols. 
Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to 
welcome  her  deliverer.  The  high  road  swarmed  with  multi- 
tudes ;  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses,  in  order  that 
they  might  accommodate  more  spectators ;  behind  fences, 
from  churchyard  wal's,  even  out  of  graves  started  up  meu. 

M   2 
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The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  prince  shewed  itself 
in  childish  effusions.  "  Long  live  the  Gueox !  "  was  the 
shout  with  which  young  and  old  received  him.  "  Behold," 
cried  others,  "  the  man  who  shall  give  us  liberty."  "  He 
brings  us,"  cried  the  Lutherans,  "  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg ! "  "  We  don't  want  the  Gueux  now ! "  exclaimed  others ; 
"  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journey  to  Brus- 
sels. He  alone  is  every  thing  to  us !  "  Those  who  knew 
not  what  to  say,  vented  their  extravagant  joy  in  psalms, 
which  they  vociferously  chanted  as  they  moved  along.  He, 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned  for  silence,  and 
at  last,  when  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, half  real  and  half  affected — "  By  God,  they  ought 
to  consider  what  they  did,  or  they  would  one  day  repent 
what  they  had  now  done."  The  shouting  increased  even  as 
he  rode  into  the  town.  The  first  conference  of  the  prince 
with  the  heads  of  the  different  religious  sects,  whom  he 
sent  for  and  separately  interrogated,  presently  convinced  him 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  which  the  citizens 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  government ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  be  his  first  business  to  restore  confidence 
among  them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  by  per- 
suasion and  artifice,  to  induce  the  Calvinists,  as  the  most 
numerous  body,  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at 
last,  with  much  labour,  succeeded.  When,  however,  some 
wagons  were  soon  afterwards  seen  laden  with  ammunition  in 
Malines,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himself  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed  force, 
the  Calvinists  fearing  hostile  interruption  of  their  religious 
worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  them  a  place  within 
the  walls  for  their  sermons,  which  should  be  secure  from  a 
surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in  pacifying  them,  and 
his  presence  fortunately  prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  which,  as  usual,  had  drawn  a  crowd 
to  the  town,  and  from  whose  sentiments  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  for  alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  round  the  town  without  interruption 
a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  about 
idolatry,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitudes  indulged 
in  against  the  procession. 
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1566.     While  the  regent  received  from  one  province  after 
another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Protestants,  and  while  she  trembled  for  Antwerp,  which  she  wag 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  Prince  oi 
Orange,  a  new  terror  assailed  her  from  another  quarter.    Upon 
the  first  authentic  tidings  of  the  public  preaching,  she  imme 
diately  called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  to  assist 
her  in  restoring  order.    Count  Brederode  used  this  pretext  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league,  for  which  he 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  dangerous  moment  than  the 
present.     So  ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  protection  had  alone  encouraged 
the  Protestant  mob  to  go  the  length  it  had  already  gone, 
would  now  raise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while,  in  the 
same  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage  of  the  regent.     The 
convention  took  place  in  the  town  of  Liege  St.  Truyen,  into 
which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  thrown  themselves 
at  the  head  of  2,000  confederates.     As  the  long  delay  of  the 
royal  answer  from  Madrid  seemed  to  presage  no  good  from 
that  quarter,   they  considered  it  advisable,   in  any  case,  to 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their  persons. 
Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloyal  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  mob,  looked  on  its  licentiousness 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  league;  the  apparent 
success   of  those  to  whose   degrading   fellowship  they  had 
deigned  to  stoop,  led  them  to  alter  their  tone ;  their  for 
mer  laudable  zeal  began  to  degenerate  into  insolence  and 
defiance.     Many  thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  confusion  and  the  perplexity  of  the  duchess,  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.     The 
Roman   Catholic    members    of    the    league,    among    whom 
many  were,  in  their  hearts,  still  strongly  inclined  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into  a  connexion  with  the 
league  by  occasion   and  example,  rather  than  from  feeling 
and    conviction,    now    heard,    to    their    astonishment,    pro- 
positions for  establishing  universal  freedom  of  religion,  and 
were  not  a  little   shocked  to  discover  in   how  perilous  an 
enterprise    they    had    hastily    implicated    themselves.      On 
this  discovery,  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew  imme 
diately  from  it,  and  internal  dissensions  already  began  to 
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undermine  the  work  of  precipitation  and  haste,  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  loosen  the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  were  empowered 
by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  confederates.  Twelve  of  the 
latter,  among  whom  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  Brederode,  and 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duffle,  a  village  near 
Malines.  "  Wherefore  this  new  step?"  demanded  the  regent 
by  the  mouth  of  these  two  noblemen.  "I  was  required  to 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Spain ;  and  I  sent  them.  The 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  complained  of  as  too  rigorous ; 
I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed ;  I  have  submitted  this 
request  to  the  king,  because  I  could  not  grant  it  from  my  own 
authority.  What,  then,  have  I  unwittingly  either  omitted  or 
done,  that  should  render  necessary  this  assembling  in  St. 
Truyen?  Is  it  perhaps  fear  of  the  king's  anger,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, that  disturbs  the  confederates?  The  provocation  cer- 
tainly is  great,  but  his  mercy  is  even  greater.  Where  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  league,  to  excite  no  disturbances  amongst  the 
people  ?  Where  those  high-sounding  professions,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  at  my  feet,  rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  The  innovators  already  venture 
on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion,  and  threaten  the 
state  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  league  that  they  appeal. 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  this,  it  will  justly  bring  on 
itself  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  guilt  of  their  offences ; 
if  it  is  honestly  disposed  towards  the  sovereign,  it  cannot  re- 
mam  longer  inactive  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  mob.  But, 
in  truth,  does  it  not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  population  by 
its  dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is  known  to  do, 
alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  confirming  the 
evil  report  of  its  designs  by  the  present  illegal  meeting  ?  " 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally  justified  itself, 
\c  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  three  of  its  members  to  deliver 
to  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels. 

"A*l,"  it  commenced,  "that  your  highness  has  done  iu 
respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude ;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  new  measure  sub- 
sequently adopted,  inconsistent  with  your  promise  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  orders  of  your 
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highness  are,  by  the  judicial  courts  at  least,  very  little  re- 
garded :  for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own  eyes 
attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — that  in  all  quarters  our 
fellow  citizens  are,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  highness,  still 
mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  religion.  What  the  league  engaged  on 
its  part  to  do,  it  has  honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if  the  long  delay  of 
an  answer  from  Madrid  fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  dis- 
trust, and  if  the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  disposes  them  to  put  little  faith  in  any  further 
assurances.  The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country 
If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the  provinces,  we, 
the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to  mount  and  drive 
them  back  again.  The  league,  however,  desires  to  be  candid 
with  your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  your  countenance ;  we  see  men  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  your  favour,  who  are  notorious  for  their  hatred 
against  us.  We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from 
associating  with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the  king,  as  with 
the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment — what  is  more  natural, 
than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us,  should  at  last  rouse  our 
own?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken  our  league  with  the  re 
proach  of  treason,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  of  other  princes,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  are  directed  against  ourselves ;  the  negociations  of 
the  king  with  the  French  court,  to  obtain  a  passage  through 
that  kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if  these,  and  similar 
occurrences,  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of 
the  means  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by 
an  alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier?  On  a 
general,  uncertain,  and  vague  rumour,  we  are  accused  of  a 
share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  Protestant  mob ;  but  who 
is  safe  from  general  rumour  ?  True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of 
our  numbers  some  are  Protestants,  to  whom  religious  tolera- 
tion would  be  a  welcome  boon  ;  but  even  they  have  n-ever 
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forgotten  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign.  It  ?s  not  fear  o! 
the  Ring's  anger  which  instigated  us  to  hold  this  assembly. 
The  king  is  good,  and  we  still  hope  that  he  is  also  just. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  pardon  that  we  seek  from  him,  and 
ju?t  as  little  can  it  be  oblivion,  that  we  solicit  for  our 
actions,  which  are  far  from  being  the  least  considerable  of  the 
services  we  have  at  different  times  rendered  his  majesty. 
Again,  it  is  true,  that  the  delegates  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  are  with  us  in  St.  Truyen ;  nay,  more,  they  have 
delivered  to  us  a  petition  which,  annexed  to  this  memorial, 
we  here  present  to  your  highness.  In  it  they  offer  to  go  uii 
armed  to  their  preachings,  if  the  league  will  tender  its  secu 
rity  to  them,  and  be  willing  to  engage  for  a  general  meeting 
of  the  states.  We  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for  our  guarantee  can 
have  no  force,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by 
your  highness  and  some  of  your  principal  counsellors. 
Among  these,  no  one  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  cause,  or  be  so  upright  in  intention  towards 
us,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont 
We  gladly  accept  these  three  as  mediators,  if  the  necessary 
powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assurance  is  afforded  us, 
that  no  troops  will  be  enlisted  without  their  knowledge. 
This  guarantee,  however,  we  only  require  for  a  given  period, 
oefore  the  expiration  of  which  it  will  rest  with  the  king, 
whether  he  will  cancel  or  confirm  it  for  the  future.  If  the 
first  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  fair  that  time 
should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and  our  property  in 
security;  for  this,  three  weeks  will  be  sufficient.  Finally, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  on  our  part  also  pledge  ourselves  to 
undertake  nothing  new,  without  the  concurrence  of  those  three 
persons,  our  mediators." 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  hold  such  bold 
language,  if  it  had  not  reckoned  on  powerful  support  and  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  little  in  a  condition  to  con- 
cede their  demands,  as  she  was  incapable  of  vigorously  oppos- 
ing them.  Deserted  in  Brussels  by  most  of  her  counsellors 
of  state,  who  had  either  departed  to  their  provinces,  or  under 
some  pretext  or  other  had  altogether  withdrawn  from  public 
affairs ;  destitute  as  wel!  of  advisers  as  of  money,  (the  lattev 
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want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  clergy,  when  this  proved  insufficient,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  lottery,)  dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which 
were  ever  expected  and  never  received,  she  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  expedient  of  entering  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  confederates  in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should 
wait  twenty-four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution,  before 
they  took  any  further  steps.  It  was  certainly  surprising,  that 
the  king  still  continued  to  delay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion, although  it  was  universally  known  that  he  had  answered 
letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  the  regent  earnestly 
importuned  him  on  this  head.  She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immediately  despatched 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  who, 
as  an  eyewitness  of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confirm  her 
written  statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

1566.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  Flo- 
rence of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  great  show  of  consideration.  His  instructions 
were  to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  miti  • 
gation  of  the  edicts;  the  augmentation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  two  other  councils  ; 
the  calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  tc 
urge  the  solicitations  of  the  regent  for  a  personal  visit  from 
the  king.  As  the  latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gain- 
ing time,  Montigny  was  put  off  with  fair  words  until  the 
arrival  of  his  coadjutor,  without  whom  the  king  was  not  wil- 
ling to  come  to  any  final  determination.  In  the  mean  time, 
Montigny  had,  every  day  and  at  any  hour  that  he  desired,  an 
audience  with  the  king,  who  also  commanded,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions the  despatches  of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to  them 
should  be  communicated  to  himself.  He  was,  too,  frequently 
admitted  to  the  council  for  Belgian  affairs,  where  he  never 
omitted  to  call  the  king's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  states,  as  being  the  only  means  of  success- 
fully meeting  the  troubles  which  had  arisen,  and  as  likely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  measure  He  moreover 
impressed  upon  him,  that  a  general  and  unreserved  indemnity 
for  the  past  would  alone  eradicate  the  distrust,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and  would  always 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  every  measure,  however  well 
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advised,  fle  ventured,  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
circumstances  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to  the  king  for  their  inviolable 
^oyalty,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions  by  the  straightforwardness  of  his  proceedings  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
hopes  of  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
being  made  the  victims  of  the  oppression,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  envy,  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  At  last,  Montigny's  coad- 
jutor made  his  appearance,  and  the  objects  of  their  embassy 
were  made  the  subject  of  repeated  deliberations. 

]566.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  palace  at  Se- 
govia, where  also  he  assembled  his  State  Council.  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  Don  Gomez  de  Figueroa; 
the  Count  of  Feria ;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  St.  John ;  Don  John  Manriquez  of  Lara,  Lord 
Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and 
Count  of  Melito ;  Louis  of  Quixada,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Prince ;  Charles  Tyssenacque,  President  of  the  Council 
for  the  Netherlands  ;  Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seal ;  and  State  Counsellor  Corteville.  The  sitting  of  the 
council  was  protracted  for  several  days;  both  ambassadors 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  not  himself  present. 
Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  nobles  was  examined 
by  Spanish  eyes  ;  step  by  step  it  was  traced  back  to  the  most 
distant  source  ;  circumstances  were  brought  into  relation  with 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  connexion  ;  and  what 
had  been  the  offspring  of  the  moment,  was  made  out  to  be  a 
well-matured  and  far-sighted  plan.  All  the  different  transac- 
tions and  attempts  of  the  nobles  which  had  been  governed 
solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  the  natural  order  of  events 
alone  assigned  their  particular  shape  and  succession,  were 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme,  for  intro- 
ducing universal  liberty  in  religion,  and  for  placing  all  the 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  The  first  step 
to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  expulsion  of  the 
minister  Granvella,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  charged, 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority,  which  they 
preferred  to  exercise  themselves.  The  second  step  was  send- 
ing Count  Egmont  to  Spain,  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  to 
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prevail  on  the  king  to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  As,  however,  this  could  not  be  surrep- 
titiously obtained  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  extort  it  from  the  court  by  a  third  and  more  daring  step — 
by  a  formal  conspiracy,  the  League  of  the  Gueux.  The 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which  at 
length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  by  the  insane  proposals 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly 
brought  to  light  the  object  to  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had 
tended.  Could  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed, 
lead  to  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief? 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost  with  it? 
Did  not  the  proposed  "  moderation  "  introduce  an  absolute  im- 
punity for  all  heresies  ?  What  was  the  project  of  augmenting 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  coun- 
cils, but  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ? — a  general  constitution  for 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Again,  what  was  this 
compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preachings,  but  a 
third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  the  very  same  objects 
which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of  State,  and 
that  of  the  Gueux,  had  failed  to  effect  ? 

However,  it  was  confessed,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  im- 
portant and  imminent.  The  immediate  personal  presence  of 
the  king  in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  most  efficacious 
means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  it.  As,  however, 
it  was  already  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time  which  was  tc 
elapse  before  the  winter  set  in ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships 
which  rendered  the  sea  unsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the  two ; 
as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  spring,  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expe 
dien '".  The  council,  therefore,  agreed  to  propose  to  the  king, 
ixi  tLs  first  place,  that  he  should  recall  the  Papal  Inquisition 
from  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishops ' 
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ir  the  second  place,  that  a  new  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
edicts  should  be  projected,  by  which  the  honour  of  religion 
and  of  the  king  would  be  better  preserved  than  it  had  been  in 
the  transmitted  "  moderation ; "  thirdly,  that  in  order  to  re 
assure  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leave  no  means  un 
tried,  the  king  should  impart  to  the  regent  full  powers  to 
extend  free  grace  and  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  already 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
condemned  by  any  judicial  process ;  but  from  the  benefit  of  this 
indemnity,  the  preachers,  and  all  who  harboured  them,  were  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  all  leagues,  associations,  public 
assemblies,  and  preachings,  were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties ;  if,  however,  this  prohibition  should 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
regular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  forcible  reduction  of  the 
refractory,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist  new  troops, 
and  to  name  the  commanders  over  them,  according  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable.  Finally,  it  would  have  a  good  effect, 
if  his  majesty  would  write  to  the  most  eminent  towns,  pre- 
lates, and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to  some  in  his  own  hand, 
and  to  all  in  a  gracious  tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal 
in  his  service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State  was  submitted 
to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was  to  command  public  proces- 
sions and  prayers  in  all  the  most  considerable  places  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  Netherlands,  imploring  the  divine 
guidance  in  his  decision.  He  appeared  in  his  own  person  in 
the  Council  of  State  in  order  to  approve  this  resolution,  and 
render  it  effective.  He  declared  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  States  to  be  useless,  and  entirely  abolished  it.  He, 
however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German  regiments  in 
his  pay,  and  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more  zeal,  to 
pay  them  their  long-standing  arrears.  He  commanded  the 
regent,  in  a  private  letter,  to  prepare  secretly  for  war ; 
three  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infantry  were  to  be 
fissembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  furnished 
her  with  the  necessary  letters,  and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  He  also  accompanied 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters  to  some  private 
individuals  and  towns,  in  which  he  thanked  them  in  the  most 
gracious  terms  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  already  displayed 
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in  his  service,  and  called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  for 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  inexorable  on  the 
most  important  point,  and  the  very  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted — the  convocation  of  the  states, 
notwithstanding  that  his  limited  and  ambiguous  pardon  was 
as  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitrary  will  to 
calm  the  public  mind ;  notwithstanding,  in  fine,  that  he  re- 
jected, as  too  lenient,  the  proposed  "moderation,"  but  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe  ;  still 
he  had  this  time  made  an  unwonted  step  in  the  favour  of  tho 
nation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  left 
only  the  Episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  The  nation 
had  found  more  equitable  judges  in  the  Spanish  council  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Whether,  at  another 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  this  wise  concession 
would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say 
It  came  too  late :  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters  reached 
Brussels,  the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced 

BOOK  IV 

THE  springs  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence  are  plainly  not 
to  be  sought  for  so  far  back  as  many  historians  affect  to  trace 
them.  It  is  certainly  possible,  and  very  probable  that  the 
French  Protestants  did  industriously  exert  themselves  to 
raise  in  the  Netherlands  a  nursery  for  their  religion,  and  to 
prevent,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  differences  between  their  brethren  in  the  faith  in  that 
quarter  and  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  to  give  that  implacable 
foe  of  their  party  enough  to  do  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  agents  in  the  pro- 
vinces left  nothing  undone  to  encourage  their  oppressed 
brethren  with  daring  hopes,  to  nourish  their  animosity  against 
the  ruling  church,  and  by  exaggerating  the  oppression  under 
which  they  sighed,  to  hurry  them  imperceptibly  into  illegal 
courses.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  were  many  among  the 
confederates  who  thought  to  help  out  their  own  lost  cause  by 
increasing  the  number  of  their  partners  in  guilt ;  who  thought 
fcliey  could  not  otherwise  maintain  the  legal  character  cf  their 
league,  unless  the  unfortunate  results,  against  which  they  had 
earned  the  king,  really  came  to  pass ;  and  who  hoped  in  the 
general  guilt  of  all  to  conceal  their  own  individual  criminality. 
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It  is,  however,  incredible  that  the  outbreak  of  the  leonoclastf 
was  the  fruit  of  a  deliberate  plan,  preconcerted,  as  it  is< 
alleged,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Truyen.  It  does  not  seem 
likely,  that  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  so  many  nobles  and  war 
riors,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  the  adherents  of  popery, 
an  individual  should  be  found  insane  enough  to  propose 
an  act  of  positive  infamy,  which  did  not  so  much  injure  any 
religious  party  in  particular,  as  rather  tread  under  foot  all 
respect  for  religion  in  general,  and  even  all  morality  too,  and 
wmch  could  have  been  conceived  only  in  the  mind  of  the  vilest 
reprobate.  Besides,  this  outrage  was  too  sudden  in  its  out- 
break, too  vehement  in  its  execution  altogether,  too  monstrous 
to  have  been  any  thing  more  than  the  offspring  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  saw  the  light,  it  seemed  to  flow  so  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  that  it  does  not  re 
quire  to  be  traced  far  back  to  remount  to  its  origin. 

A  rude  mob,  consisting  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace, 
rendered  brutal  by  harsh  treatment,  by  sanguinary  decrees 
which  dogged  them  in  every  town,  scared  from  place  to  place, 
and  driven  almost  to  despair,  were  compelled  to  worship  their 
God,  and  to  hide,  like  a  work  of  darkness,  the  universal  sacred 
privilege  of  humanity.  Before  their  eyes  proudly  rose  the  tem- 
ples of  the  dominant  church,  in  which  their  haughty  brethren  in- 
dulged in  ease  their  magnificent  devotion,  while  they  themselves 
were  driven  from  the  walls,  expelled,  too,  by  the  weaker  number 
perhaps,  and  forced,  here  in  the  wild  woods,  under  the  burning 
heat  of  noon,  in  disgraceful  secrecy  to  worship  the  same  God — 
cast  out  from  civil  society  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  reminded, 
in  one  dread  moment,  of  the  rights  of  that  state  !  The  greater 
their  superiority  of  numbers,  the  more  unnatural  did  their  lot 
appear — with  wonder  they  perceive  the  truth.  The  free  heaven, 
tne  arms  lying  ready,  the  frenzy  in  their  brains  and  fury  in  their 
hearts  combine  to  aid  the  suggestions  of  some  preaching 
fanatic;  the  occasion  calls,  no  premeditation  is  necessary, 
where  all  eyes  at  once  declare  consent;  the  resolution  is 
formed  ere  yet  the  word  is  scarcely  uttered ;  ready  for  any  un 
lawful  act,  no  one  yet  clearly  knows  what,  the  furious  band 
rushes  onwards  The  smiling  prosperity  of  the  hostile  reli- 
gion insults  the  poverty  of  their  own ;  the  pomp  of  the  au- 
thorized temples  casts  contempt  on  their  proscribed  belief  • 
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every  cross  set  up  upon  the  highway,  every  image  of  tho  saints 
that  they  meet,  is  a  trophy  erected  over  their  humiliation,  arid 
they  all  must  be  removed  by  their  avenging  hands.  Fana- 
ticism suggests  these  detestable  proceedings,  but  base  passions 
fiarry  them  into  execution, 

1566  The  commencement  of  the  attack  on  images  took 
place  in  West  Flanders  and  Artois,  in  the  districts  between 
Lys  and  the  sea.  A  frantic  herd  of  artisans,  boatmen,  and 
peasants,  mixed  with  prostitutes,  beggars,  vagabonds,  and 
thieves,  about  300  in  number,  furnished  with  clubs,  axes, 
hammers,  ladders,  and  cords,  (a  few  only  were  provided  with 
swords  or  fire-arms,)  cast  themselves,  with  fanatical  fury,  into 
the  villages  and  hamlets  near  St.  Omer,  and  breaking  open 
the  gates  of  such  churches  and  cloisters  as  they  find  locked, 
overthrow  everywhere  the  altars,  break  to  pieces  the  images 
of  the  saints,  and  trample  them  under  foot.  With  their  ex- 
citement increased  by  its  indulgence,  and  reinforced  by  new 
comers,  they  press  on,  by  the  direct  road,  to  Ypres,  where 
they  can  count  on  the  support  of  a  strong  body  of  Calvinists. 
Unopposed,  they  break  into  the  cathedral,  and  mounting  on 
ladders,  they  hammer  to  pieces  the  pictures,  hew  down  with 
axes  the  pulpits  and  pews,  despoil  the  altars  of  their  orna- 
ments, and  steal  the  holy  vessels.  This  example  was  quickly 
followed  in  Menin,  Comines,  Verrich,  Lille,  and  Oudenard ; 
in  a  few  days,  the  same  fury  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
Flanders.  £t  the  very  time,  when  the  first  tidings  of  this 
occurrence  arrived,  Antwerp  was  swarming  with  a  crowd  of 
houseless  people,  which  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  had  brought  together  in  that  city.  Even  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
licentious  mob,  who  burned  to  imitate  the  doings  of  their  bre 
thren  in  St.  Omer ;  but  an  order  from  the  court,  which  sum- 
moned him  to  Brussels,  where  the  regent  was  just  assembling 
ner  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  royal  let- 
ters, obliged  him  to  abandon  Antwerp  to  the  outrages  of  this 
band.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  tunralt  Apprehensive 
of  ti.e  lawless  violence,  of  which,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  fes 
iival,  the  mob  had  given  indications  in  derisory  allusions, 
the  priests,  after  carrying  about  tho  image  of  the  Virgin 
for  a  short  time,  brought  it  for  safety  to  the  choir,  without,  as 
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''onnerly.  setting  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  church.     This 
incited  some  mischievous  boys  from  among  the  people,    to 
pay  it  a  visit  there,    and  jokingly  inquire,  why  she  had  so 
soon  absented  herself  from  among  them?     Others  mounting 
the  pulpit  mimicked  the  preacher,  and  challenged  the  Papists 
to  a  dispute.     A  Roman  Catholic  waterman,  indignant  at  this 
jest,  attempted  to  pull  them  down,  and  blows  were  exchanged 
in  the  preacher's  seat.     Similar  scenes  occurred  on  the  follow- 
ing evening.    The  numbers  increased,  and  many  came  already 
provided  with  suspicious  implements  and  secret  weapons.     At 
last  it  came  into  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  cry,  "  Long  live 
the  Gueux ! "  immediately  the  whole  band  took  up  the  cry, 
and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same. 
The  few  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present,  and  who  had 
given  up  the  hope  of  effecting  anything  against  these  despera- 
does, left  the  church,  after  locking  all  the  doors  except  one.    So 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  it  was  proposed  to  sing  one 
of  the  psalms  in  the  new  version,  which  was  prohibited  by  the 
government      While  they  were  yet  singing,  they  all,  as  at  a 
given  signal,  rushed  furiously  upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
piercing  it  with  swords  and  daggers,  and  striking  off  its  head ; 
thieves  and  prostitutes  tore  the  great  wax-lights  from  the  al- 
tar, and  lighted  them  to  the  work.   The  beautiful  organ  of  the 
church,  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  that  period,  was  broken  to 
pieces,  all  the  paintings  were  effaced,  the  statues  smashed  to 
atoms      A  crucifix,  the  size  of  life,  which  was  set  UP  between 
the  two  thieves  opposite  the  high  altar,  an  ancient  and  highly 
valued  piece  of  workmanship,  was  pulled  to  the  ground  with 
cords,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  axes,  while  the  two  malefactors 
at  its  side  were  respectfully  spared.     The  holy  wafers  were 
strewed  on  the  ground  and  trodden  under  foot ;  in  the  wine 
used  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  accidentally  found  there, 
the  health  of  the  Gueux  was  drunk  ;  while  with  the  holy  oil 
they  rubbed  their  shoes.     The  very  tombs  were  opened,  and 
the  half-decayed  corpses  torn  up  and  trampled  on.     All  this 
was  done  with  as  much  wonderful  regularity,  as  if  each  had 
previously  had  his  part  assigned  to  him  ;  every  one  worked 
into  his  neighbour's  hands ;  no  one,  dangerous  as  the  work 
was,  met  with  injury ;  in  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  which 
the  tapers  only  served  to  render  more  sensible,  with  heavy 
naassea  falling  on  all  sides,  and  though  on  the  very  topmost 
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steps  of  the  ladders,  they  scuffled  with  each  other  for  the  VK> 
nours  of  demolition— yet  no  one  suffered  the  least  injury.  lu 
spite  of  the  many  tapers  which  lighted  them  below  in  their 
villanous  work,  not  a  single  individual  was  recognised.  With 
incredible  rapidity  was  the  dark  deed  accomplished  ;  a  num 
ber  of  men,  at  most  a  hundred,  despoiled  in  a  few  hours  a 
temple  of  seventy  altars— after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  perhaps, 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Christendom. 

The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  did  not  content  them . 
with  torches  and  tapers  purloined  from  it,  they  set  out  at 
midnight  to  perform  a  similar  work  of  havoc  on  the  remain 
ing  churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels.  The  destructive  hordes 
increased  with  every  fresh  exploit  of  infamy,  and  thieves  were 
allured  by  the  opportunity.  They  carried  away  whatever 
they  found  of  value,  the  consecrated  vessels,  altar-cloths,  mo- 
ney,  and  vestments  ;  in  the  cellars  of  the  cloisters  they  drank 
to  intoxication ;  to  escape  greater  indignities,  the  monks  and 
nuns  abandoned  every  thing  to  them.  The  confused  noises 
of  these  riotous  acts  had  startled  the  citizens  from  their  first 
sleep ;  but  night  made  the  danger  appear  more  alarming  than 
;t  really  was,  and  instead  of  hastening  to  defend  their  churches, 
the  citizens  fortified  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  in  terror 
and  anxiety  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning.  The  rising  sun  at 
length  revealed  the  devastation  which  had  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  night;  but  the  havoc  did  not  terminate  with  the  dark- 
ness. Some  churches  and  cloisters  still  remained  uninjured ; 
the  same  fate  soon  overtook  them  also.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion lasted  three  whole  days.  Alarmed  at  last,  lest  the  frantic 
mob,  when  it  could  no  longer  find  anything  sacred  to  destroy, 
should  make  a  similar  attack  on  lay  property,  and  plunder 
their  warehouses ;  and  encouraged,  too,  by  discovering  how 
small  was  the  number  of  the  depredators,  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens ventured  to  show  themselves  in  arms  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses.  All  the  gates  of  the  town  were  locked  but  one, 
through  which  the  Iconoclasts  brake  forth  to  renew  the  same 
atrocities  in  the  rural  districts.  On  one  occasion  only,  during 
all  this  time,  did  the  municipal  officers  venture  to  exert  their 
authority  ;  so  strongly  were  they  held  in  awe  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Calvinists,  by  whom,  as  it  was  believed,  this  mob 
of  miscreants  was  hired.  The  injury  inflicted  by  this  work  of 
devastation  was  incalculable.  In  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  it 
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was  estimated  at  not  less  than  400,000  gold  florins.  Man/ 
precious  works  of  art  were  destroyed ;  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts; many  monuments  of  importance  to  history  and  to  di- 
plomacy were  thereby  lost.  The  city  magistrate  ordered  the 
plundered  articles  to  be  restored  on  pain  of  death  ;  in  enforc- 
ing this  restitution,  he  was  effectually  assisted  by  the  preachers 
of  the  Reformers,  who  blushed  for  their  followers.  Much 
was  in  this  manner  recovered,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob, 
less  animated,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  than  by 
fanaticism  and  revenge,  or  perhaps  being  ruled  by  some 
unseen  head,  resolved,  for  the  future,  to  guard  against  these 
excesses,  and  to  make  their  attacks  in  regular  bands  and 
in  better  order. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  meanwhile,  trembled  for  a  like  destiny. 
Immediately  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Icono- 
clasts in  Antwerp,  the  magistrate  of  the  latter  town,  with 
the  most  eminent  citizens,  had  bound  themselves  to  repel 
by  force  the  church-spoilers  ;  when  this  oath  was  proposed  to 
the  commonalty  also,  the  voices  were  divided,  and  many  de- 
clared openly,  that  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  hinder 
so  devout  a  work.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  found  it  advisable  to  deposit  in  the  citadel  the  most 
precious  moveables  of  their  churches,  and  private  families 
were  permitted,  in  like  manner,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
offerings  which  had  been  made  by  their  ancestors.  Mean- 
while, all  the  services  were  discontinued,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  closed;  and  like  a  town  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
stormed  by  the  enemy,  men  trembled  in  expectation  of  what 
was  to  come.  At  last,  an  insane  band  of  rioters  ventured 
to  send  delegates  to  the  governor,  with  this  impudent  mes- 
sage :  "  They  were  ordered,"  they  said,  "  by  their  chiefs, 
to  take  the  images  out  of  the  churches,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  other  towns.  If  they  were  not  opposed,  it  should  be  done 
quietly,  and  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  but  otherwise 
they  would  storm  the  churches ;"  nay,  they  went  so  far  in 
their  audacity,  as  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  justice  there- 
in. At  first,  the  magistrate  was  astounded  at  this  demand ; 
upon  reflection,  however,  aid  in  the  hope  that  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  law  would  perhaps  restrain  their  excesses,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  grant  their  request. 

In  Tournay,  th'3  churches  were  despoiled  of  their  orniunenis 
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within  sight  of  the  garrison,  who  could  not  be  induced  ta 
march  against  the  Iconoclasts.  As  the  latter  had  been  told, 
that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other  ornaments  cl 
the  church,  were  buried  underground,  they  turned  up  the 
whole  floor,  and  exposed,  among  others,  the  body  of  the 
Duke  Adolph  of  Gueldres,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  head 
»f  the  rebellious  burghers  of  Ghent,  and  had  been  buried 
nere  in  Tournay.  This  Adolph  had  waged  war  against  hig 
father,  and  had  dragged  the  vanquished  old  man  some  miles 
fcarefoot  to  prison — an  indignity  which  Charles  the  Bold 
afterwards  retaliated  on  him.  And  now,  again,  after  more  than 
half  a  century,  fate  avenged  a  crime  against  nature  by  another 
against  religion  ;  fanaticism  was  to  desecrate  that  which  was 
holy,  in  order  to  expose  once  more  to  execration  the  bones  of 
a  parricide.  Other  Iconoclasts  from  Valenciennes  united 
themselves  with  those  of  Tournay,  to  despoil  all  the  cloisters 
of  the  surrounding  district,  during  which  a  valuable  library, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  fire  The 
evil  soon  penetrated  into  Brabant,  also  Malines,  Herzogen 
busch,  Breda,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  experienced  the  same  fate. 
The  provinces  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  with  a  part  of  Artois 
and  of  Hainault,  had  alone  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion of  these  outrages.  In  the  short  period  of  four  or  five 
days,  400  cloisters  were  plundered  in  Brabant  and  Flanders 
alone.  The  northern  Netherlands  were  soon  seized  with  the 
same  mania  which  had  raged  so  violently  through  the  south- 
ern. The  Dutch  towns,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Graven- 
haag,  had  the  alternative  of  either  voluntarily  stripping  their 
churches  of  their  ornaments,  or  of  seeing  them  violently  torn 
from  them ;  the  determination  of  their  magistrates  saved 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  and  Rotterdam  from  the  devastation. 
The  same  acts  of  violence  were  practised  also  in  the  islands  of 
Zealand  ;  the  town  of  Utrecht,  and  many  places  in  Overyssel 
and  Groningen  suffered  the  same  storms.  Friesland  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  and  Gueldres  by  the  Count 
of  Megen  from  a  like  fate. 

An  exaggerated  report  of  these  disturbances  which  came  in 
from  the  provinces,  spread  the  alarm  to  Brussels,  where  the 
regent  had  just  made  preparations  for  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Council  of  State.  Swarms  of  Iconoclasts  already  pene- 
trated into  Brabant;  and  the  metropolis,  where  tLey  were  cer- 
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tain  of  powerful  support,  was  threatened  by  them  with  a  renewa1 
of  the  same  atrocities  then  under  the  very  eyes  of  majesty 
The  regent,  in  fear  for  her  personal  safety,  which  even  in  ths 
heart  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  provincial  governors  and 
knights  of  the  Fleece,  she  fancied  insecure,  was  already  medi- 
tating a  flight  to  Mons,  in  Hainault,  which  town  the  Duke  of 
Arschot  held  for  her  as  a  place  of  refuge,  that  she  might  not  be 
driven  to  any  undignified  concession  by  falling  into  the  power 
of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  vain  did  the  knights  pledge  life  and 
blood  for  her  safety,  and  urgently  beseech  her  not  to  expose 
them  to  disgrace  by  so  dishonourable  a  flight,  as  though  they 
were  wanting  in  courage  or  zeal  to  protect  their  princess ;  to 
no  purpose  did  the  town  of  Brussels  itself  supplicate  her  not  to 
abandon  them  in  this  extremity,  and  vainly  did  the  Council  of 
State  make  the  most  impressive  representations  that  so  pusilla- 
nimous a  step  would  not  fail  to  encourage  still  more  the  inso- 
lence of  the  rebels;  she  remained  immoveable  in  this  desperate 
condition.  As  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  to  warn  her 
that  the  Iconoclasts  were  advancing  against  the  metropolis,  she 
issued  orders  to  hold  every  thing  in  readiness  for  her  flight, 
which  was  to  take  place  quietly  with  the  first  approach  of 
morning.  At  break  of  day,  the  aged  Viglius  presented  him- 
self before  her,  whom,  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  nobles, 
she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  neglect.  He  demanded  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  preparations  he  observed,  upon  which 
she  at  last  confessed,  that  she  intended  to  make  her  escape, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  himself  do  well  to  secure  his 
own  safety  by  accompanying  her.  "  It  is  now  two  years,"  said 
the  old  man  to  her,  "  that  you  might  have  anticipated  these 
results.  Because  I  have  spoken  more  freely  than  your  cour 
tiers,  you  have  closed  your  princely  ear  to  me,  which  has 
been  open  only  to  pernicious  suggestions."  The  regent  al- 
lowed that  she  had  been  in  fault,  and  had  been  blinded  by  an 
appearance  of  probity  ;  but  that  she  was  now  driven  by  neces 
sity.  "  Are  you  resolved,"  answered  Viglius,  "  resolutely  to 
insist  upon  obedience  to  the  royal  commands?"  "  I  am," 
answered  the  duchess.  "  Then  have  recourse  to  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  government,  to  dissimulation,  and  pre- 
tend to  join  the  princes  until,  with  their  assistance,  you  have 
repelled  this  storm.  Show  them  a  confidence,  which  you  are  far 
from  feeling  in  your  heart.  Make  them  take  an  oath  to  you, 
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ihat  they  will  make  common  cause  m  resisting  these  disorders 
Trust  those,  as  your  friends,  who  show  themselves  willing  to 
do  it ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid  frightening  away  the  others  by 
contemptuous  treatment."  Viglius  kept  the  regent  engaged  'u 
conversation  until  the  princes  arrived,  who  he  was  quite  certain 
would  in  nowise  consent  to  her  flight.  When  they  appeared,  he 
quietly  withdrew,  in  order  to  issue  commands  to  the  town  council 
to  close  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  prohibit  egress  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  court.  This  last  measure  effected  more 
than  all  the  representations  had  done.  The  regent,  who  saw 
herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own  capital,  now  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  nobles,  ttho  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  her  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  She  made  Count  Mans- 
feld  commandant  of  the  town,  who  hastily  increased  the 
garrison,  and  armed  her  whole  court. 

The  State  Council  was  now  held,  who  finally  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  expedient  to  yield  to  the  emergency;  to 
permit  the  preachings  in  those  places  where  they  had  already 
commenced ;  to  make  known  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Inqui 
sition ;  to  declare  the  old  edicts  against  the  heretics  repealed, 
and  before  all  things,  to  grant  the  required  indemnity  to  the 
confederate  nobles  without  limitation  or  condition.  At  the 
same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
with  some  others  were  appointed  to  confer  on  this  head  with 
the  deputies  of  the  league.  Solemnly  and  m  the  most  unequi- 
vocal terms,  the  members  of  the  league  were  declared  free  from 
all  responsibility,  by  reason  of  the  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  all  royal  officers  and  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
act  in  conformity  with  this  assurance,  and  neither  now,  nor  for 
the  future,  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  any  of  the  confederates 
on  account  of  the  said  petition.  Jn  return,  the  confederates 
bound  themselves  to  be  true  and  loyal  servants  of  his  majesty, 
to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,  to 
prevail  on  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  afford 
active  assistance  to  the  king  against  internal  and  foreign 
enemies.  Securities,  formally  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  sides,  were  exchanged  between 
them ;  the  letter  of  indemnity,  in  particular,  was  signed  by 
the  duchess  with  her  own  hand,  and  attested  by  her  seal. 
It  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  with  tears  in  het 
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eyes,  that  the  regent,  as  she  tremblingly  confessed  to  tha 
king,  was  at  last  induced  to  consent  to  this  painful  step.  She 
threw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  nobles,  who  had  kept  her  a 
prisoner  in  Brussels  and  compelled  her  to  it  by  force.  Above 
all,  she  complained  bitterly  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

This  business  accomplished,  all  the  governors  hastened  to 
their  provinces ;  Egmont  to  Flanders,  Orange  to  Antwerp.  In 
the  latter  city  the  Protestants  had  seized  the  despoiled  and 
plundered  churches,  and,  as  if  by  the  rights  of  war,  had  taken 
possession  of  them.  The  prince  restored  them  to  their  lawful 
owners,  gave  orders  for  their  repair,  and  re-established  in 
them  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship.  Three  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  who  had  been  convicted,  paid  the  penalty  o» 
their  sacrilege  on  the  gallows ;  some  of  the  rioters  were  ban 
ished,  and  many  others  underwent  punishment.  Afterwards 
he  assembled  four  deputies  of  each  dialect,  or  nations,  as 
they  were  termed,  and  agreed  with  them,  that  as  the 
approaching  winter  made  preaching  in  the  open  air  im 
possible,  three  places  within  the  town  should  be  granted 
them,  where  they  might  either  erect  new  churches,  or  convert 
private  houses  to  that  purpose  That  they  should  ther« 
perform  their  service  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  always 
at  the  same  hour,  but  on  no  other  days.  If,  however,  no 
holiday  happened  in  the  week,  Wednesday  should  be  kept  by 
them  instead.  No  religious  party  should  maintain  more  than 
two  clergymen,  and  these  must  be  native  Netherlanders,  or 
at  least  have  received  naturalization  from  some  considerable 
town  of  the  provinces.  All  should  take  an  oath  to  submit 
in  civil  matters  to  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  They  should  be  liable,  like  the  other  citizens,  to 
011  imposts.  No  one  should  attend  sermons  armed  ;  a  sword, 
however,  should  be  allowed  to  each.  No  preacher  should 
assail  the  ruling  religion  from  the  pulpit,  nor  enter  upon 
controverted  points,  beyond  what  the  doctrine  itself  rendered 
unavoidable,  or  what  might  refer  to  morals.  No  psalm 
should  be  sung  by  them  out  of  their  appointed  district.  At 
the  election  of  their  preachers,  churchwardens  and  deacons, 
as  also  at  all  their  other  consistorial  meetings,  a  person  from 
the  government  should  on  each  occasion  be  present,  to  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  prince  and  the  magistrate.  As  to 
ill  otber  points,  they  should  enjoy  the  sa.me  protection  as  the 
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riling  religion.  This  arrangement  was  to  hold  good  until 
the  king,  with  consent  of  the  states,  should  determine  other- 
wise ;  but  then  it  should  be  free  to  every  one  to  quit  the 
country  with  his  family  and  his  property.  From  Antwerp 
the  prince  hastened  to  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  in 
order  to  make  there  similar  arrangements  for  the  restoration 
of  peace;  Antwerp,  however,  was,  during  his  absence,  en- 
trusted to  the  superintendence  of  Count  Hogstraten,  who  was 
a  mild  man,  and  although  an  adherent  of  the  League,  had 
never  failed  in  loyalty  to  the  king.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  agreement  the  prince  had  far  overstepped  the  powers 
entrusted  to  him,  and  though  in  the  service  of  the  king,  haa 
acted  exactly  like  a  sovereign  lord.  But  he  alleged  in 
excuse,  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  the  magistrate  to  watch 
these  numerous  and  powerful  sects,  if  he  himself  interfered 
in  their  worship,  and  if  this  took  place  under  his  eyes,  than 
if  he  were  to  leave  the  sectarians  to  themselves  in  the 
open  air. 

In  Gueldres,  Count  Megen  showed  more  severity,  ana 
entirely  supressed  the  Protestant  sects  and  banished  all  theii 
preachers.  In  Brussels,  the  regent  availed  herself  of  the 
advantage  derived  from  her  personal  presence,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  public  preaching,  even  outside  the  town.  When,  in 
reference  to  this,  Count  Nassau  reminded  her,  in  the  name  of 
the  confederates,  of  the  compact  which  had  been  entered 
into,  and  demanded  if  the  town  of  Brussels  had  inferior  rights 
to  the  other  towns  9  she  answered,  if  there  were  public  preach- 
ings in  Brussels  before  the  treaty,  it  was  not  her  work  if  they 
were  now  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  however,  she 
secretly  gave  the  citizens  to  understand,  that  the  first  who 
should  venture  to  attend  a  public  sermon  should  certainly 
be  hung.  Thus  she  kept  the  capital  at  least  faithful  to  her. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  quiet  Tournay,  which  office  was 
committed  to  Count  Horn,  in  the  place  of  Montigny,  to 
whose  government  the  town  properly  belonged.  Horn  com- 
manded the  Protestants  to  vacate  the  churches  immediately, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  a  house  of  worship  outside 
the  walls.  To  this  their  preauiers  objected,  that  the  churches 
were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  which  term, 
they  said,  not  the  heads  but  the  majority  were  meant 
If  they  were  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  it 
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was  at  least  fair  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  money  for 
erecting  churches  of  their  own.  To  this  the  magistrate 
replied,  even  if  the  Catholic  party  was  the  weaker,  it  was 
indisputably  the  better.  The  erection  of  churches  should  not 
be  forbidden  them ;  they  could  not,  however,  after  the  injury 
which  the  town  had  already  suffered  from  their  brethren,  the 
Iconoclasts,  veiy  well  expect  that  it  should  be  further  bur- 
dened by  the  erection  of  their  churches.  After  long  quar- 
relling on  both  sides,  the  Protestants  contrived  to  retain 
possession  of  some  churches,  which,  for  greater  security,  they 
occupied  with  guards.  In  Valenciennes,  too,  the  Protestants 
refused  submission  to  the  conditions  which  were  offered  to 
them  through  Philip  St  Aldegonde,  Baron  of  Noircarmes,  to 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  place  was  entrusted.  A  reformed  preacher, 
La  Grange,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  by  his  eloquence  had 
gained  a  complete  command  over  them,  urged  them  to  insist 
on  having  churches  of  their  own  within  the  town,  and  to 
threaten  in  case  of  refusal  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Hugue 
nots.  A  sense  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Calvinists. 
and  of  their  understanding  with  the  Huguenots,  prevented 
the  governor  adopting  forcible  measures  against  them. 

Count  Egmont  also,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, did  violence  to  his  natural  kind-heartedness.  Introducing 
a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Ghent,  he  caused  some  of  the  most 
refractory  rebels  to  be  put  to  death.  The  churches  were  re- 
opened, the  Roman  Catholic  worship  renewed,  and  all  fo- 
reigners, without  exception,  ordered  to  quit  the  province.  To 
the  Calvinists,  but  to  them  alone,  a  site  was  granted  outside 
the  town  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  In  return,  they 
were  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  most  rigid 
obedience  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  to  active  co- 
operation in  the  proceedings  against  the  Iconoclasts.  He 
pursued  similar  measures  through  all  Flanders  and  Artois 
One  of  his  noblemen,  John  Cassembrot,  Baron  of  Beckerzeel, 
and  a  Leaguer,  pursuing  the  Iconoclasts  at  the  head  of  some 
horsemen  of  the  League,  surprised  a  band  of  them,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  break  into  a  town  of  Hainault,  near  Gramrnont, 
in  Flanders,  and  took  thirty  of  them  prisoners,  of  whom 
twenty -two  were  hung  upon  the  spot,  and  the  rest  whipped 
out  of  the  province. 
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Services  of  such  importance,  one  would  have  thought, 
scarcely  deserved  to  be  rewarded  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  ;  what  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  performed  on  tLtis 
occasion,  evinced  at  least  as  much  zeal,  and  had  as  beneficial 
a  result,  as  anything  that  was  accomplished  by  Noircarmes, 
M  gen,  and  Aremberg,  to  whom  the  king  vouchsafed  to  show  his 
gratitude  both  by  words  and  deeds.  But  their  zeal,  their  ser 
ncos,  came  too  late.  They  had  spoken  too  loudly  against  his 
edicts,  had  been  too  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  his  mea 
sures,  had  insulted  him  too  grossly  in  the  person  of  his  minis- 
ter Granvella,  to  leave  room  for  forgiveness.  No  time,  no 
repentance,  no  atonement,  however  great,  could  efface  this 
one  offence  from  the  memory  of  their  sovereign. 

Philip  lay  sick  at  Segovia,  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  the  uncatholic  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Reformers,  reached  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regent  renewed  her  urgent  entreaty  for  his  personal  visit, 
of  which  also  all  the  letters  treated,  which  the  President 
Viglius  exchanged  with  his  friend  Hopper.  Many  also  of 
the  Belgian  nobles  addressed  special  letters  to  the  king, 
as,  for  instance,  Egmont,  Mansfeld,  Megen,  Aremberg,  Noir- 
carmes, and  Barlaimont,  in  which  they  reported  the  state 
of  their  provinces,  and  at  once  explained  and  justified  the 
arrangements  they  had  made  with  the  disaffected.  Just  at 
this  period  a  letter  arrived  from  the  German  Emperor,  in 
which  he  recommended  Philip  to  act  with  clemency  towards 
his  Belgian  subjects,  and  offered  his  mediation  in  the  matter. 
He  had  also  written  direct  to  the  regent  herself  in  Brussels, 
and  added  letters  to  the  several  leaders  of  the  nobility, 
which,  however,  were  never  delivered.  Having  conquered  the 
first  anger  which  this  hateful  occurrence  had  excited,  the  king 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  his  council. 

The  party  of  Granvella,  which  had  the  preponderance  in 
the  council,  was  diligent  in  tracing  a  close  connexion  between 
the  behaviour  of  the  Flemish  nobles  and  the  excesses  of  the 
church  deseorators,  which  showed  itself  in  the  similarity  of 
the  demands  of  both  parties,  and  especially  the  time  which 
the  latter  chose  for  their  outbreak.  In  the  same  month,  they 
observed,  in  which  the  nobles  had  sent  in  their  three  articles 
of  pacification,  the  Iconoclasts  had  commenced  their  work : 
on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  Orange  quitted  Antwerp, 
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ttw  churches,  too,  were  plundered.  During  the  whole  tumult, 
not  a  finger  was  lifted  to  take  up  arms ;  all  the  expedier  ta 
employed  were  invariably  such  as  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  sects,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  others  were  neglected 
which  tended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  faith.  Many  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  it  was  further  said,  had  confessed  that  all 
that  they  had  done  was  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
princes ;  though  surely  nothing  was  more  natural,  than  for 
such  worthless  wretches  to  seek  to  screen  with  great  names  a 
crime  which  they  had  undertaken  solely  on  their  own  account 
A  writing  also  was  produced,  in  which  the  high  nobility  were 
made  to  promise  their  services  to  the  "  Gueux,"  to  procure 
the  assembly  of  tbe  States  General,  the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  the  former  strenuously  denied.  Four  different  se- 
ditious parties  were,  they  said,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  were  all  more  or  less  connected  with  one  another, 
and  all  worked  towards  a  common  end.  One  of  these,  was 
those  bands  of  reprobates  who  desecrated  the  churches ;  a 
second  consisted  of  the  various  sects  who  had  hired  the  former 
,o  perform  their  infamous  acts ;  the  "  Gueux,"  who  had 
raised  themselves  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  sects,  were  the 
third  ;  and  the  leading  nobles,  who  were  inclined  to  the 
"  Gueux  "  by  feudal  connexions,  relationship,  and  friendship, 
composed  the  fourth.  All,  consequently,  were  alike  fatally 
infected,  and  all  equally  guilty  The  government  had  not 
merely  to  guard  against  a  few  isolated  members ;  it  had  to 
contend  with  the  whole  body.  Since,  then,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  people  were  the  seduced  party,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  rebellion  came  from  higher  quarters,  it  would  be  wise 
and  expedient  to  alter  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  which  now 
appeared  defective  in  several  respects.  Inasmuch  as  all  classes 
had  been  oppressed  without  distinction,  and  as  much  of  se 
verity  shown  to  the  lower  orders  as  of  contempt  to  the 
nobles,  both  had  been  compelled  to  lend  support  to  one  an- 
other ;  a  party  had  been  given  to  the  latter,  and  leaders  to 
the  former.  Unequal  treatment  seemed  an  infallible  expe- 
dient to  separate  them ;  the  mob,  always  timid  and  indolent 
when  not  goaded  by  the  extremity  of  distress,  would  verj 
soon  desert  its  adored  protectors,  and  quickly  learn  to  see  in 
their  fate  well-merited  retribution,  if  only  it  was  not  driven 
to  share  it  with  them  Tt  was  therefore  proposed  to  the  king 
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to  treat  the  great  multitude  for  the  future  with  more  leniency, 
and  to  direct  all  measures  of  severity  against  the  leaders  of 
the  faction.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
disgraceful  concession,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  impute  to  it  alone,  and 
not  to  the  justice  of  their  demands,  that  the  king,  out  of  pure 
generosity,  had  granted  to  his  Belgian  subjects  as  much  ay 
they  asked. 

The  question  of  the  king's  personal  visit  to  the  provinces 
was  now  again  mooted,  and  all  the  difficulties  which  had  for 
merly  been  raised  on  this  head,  appeared  to  vanish  before 
the  present  emergency.  "  Now,"  said  Tyssenacque  and 
Hopper,  **  the  juncture  has  really  arrived  at  which  tht. 
king,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  formerly  made  to 
Count  Egmont,  will  be  ready  to  risk  a  thousand  lives.  To 
restore  quiet  to  Ghent,  Charles  V.  had  undertaken  a  trouble 
some  and  dangerous  journey  through  an  enemy's  country. 
This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  one  single  town ;  and  now 
the  peace,  perhaps  even  the  possession,  of  all  the  United  Pro 
vinces  was  at  stake."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority; 
and  the  journey  of  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  from 
which  he  could  not  possibly  any  longer  escape. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  he  should  enter  upon  it 
with  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  or  with  few ;  and  here 
the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Count  Figueroa  were  at  issue  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  their  private  interests  clashed.  If  the 
king  journeyed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  would  be  indispensable,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  matters  were  peaceably  adjusted,  would  be  less  required,  and 
must  make  room  for  his  rivals.  "  An  army,"  said  Figueroa 
who  spoke  first,  "  would  alarm  the  princes,  through  whose 
territories  it  must  march,  and  perhaps  even  be  opposed  by 
them  ;  it  would,  moreover,  unnecessarily  burden  the  pro- 
vinces for  whose  tranquillization  it  was  intended,  and  add  a 
new  grievance  to  the  many  which  had  already  driven  the 
people  to  such  lengths.  It  would  press  indiscriminately  upon 
all  of  the  king's  subjects,  whereas  a  court  of  justice,  peaceably 
administering  its  office,  would  observe  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  unwonted  violence 
of  the  former  course  would  tempt  the  leaders  of  the  faction 
to  take  a  more  alarming  view  of  their  behaviour,  in  which 
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wantonness  and  levity  had  the  chief  share,  and  consequently 
induce  them  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  union;  the 
thought  of  having  forced  the  king  to  such  lengths  would 
plunge  them  into  despair,  in  which  they  would  be  ready  to 
undertake  anything.  If  the  king  placed  himself  in  arms 
against  the  rebels,  he  would  forfeit  the  most  important  ad 
vantage  which  he  possessed  over  them,  namely,  his  authority 
as  sovereign  of  the  country,  which  would  prove  the  more 
powerful  in  proportion  as  he  showed  his  reliance  upon  that 
alone  He  would  place  himself  thereby,  as  it  were,  on  a 
level  with  the  rebels,  who,  on  their  side,  would  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
forces  would  operate  in  their  favour  with  the  nation.  By  this 
procedure,  the  king  would  exchange  the  certain  advantage 
which  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  country  conferred  upon 
him,  for  the  uncertain  result  of  military  operations,  which, 
result  as  they  might,  would  of  necessity  destroy  a  portion  of 
his  own  subjects.  The  rumour  of  his  hostile  approach  would 
outrun  him  time  enough  to  allow  all  who  were  conscious  of  a 
bad  cause  to  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to 
combine  and  render  availing  both  their  foreign  and  domestic 
resources.  Here,  again,  the  general  alarm  would  do  them 
important  service;  the  uncertainty  who  would  be  the  first 
object  of  this  warlike  approach,  would  drive  even  the  less 
guilty  to  the  general  mass  of  the  rebels,  and  force  those  to 
become  enemies  to  the  king,  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  been  so.  If,  however,  he  was  coming  among  them  with- 
out such  a  formidable  accompaniment ;  if  his  appearance  was 
less  that  of  a  sanguinary  judge  than  of  an  angry  parent,  the 
courage  of  all  good  men  would  rise,  and  the  bad  would  perish 
in  their  own  security.  They  would  persuade  themselves  what 
had  happened  was  unimportant,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
king  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  strong  measures.  They 
wished,  if  they  could,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  ruining,  by  acts 
of  open  violence,  a  cause  which  might  perhaps  yet  be  saved  ; 
consequently,  by  this  quiet,  peaceable  method,  every  thing 
would  be  gained,  which  by  the  other  would  be  irretrievably 
lost:  the  loyal  subject  would  in  no  degree  be  involved  in  the 
same  punishment  with  the  culpable  rebel ;  on  the  latter  alone 
would  the  whole  weight  of  the  royal  indignation  descend 
Lastly,  the  enormous  expenses  would  be  avoided,  which  the 
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tran  port  of  a  Spanish  army  to  those  distant  regions  would 
occasion 

"  But,"  began  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "ought  the  injury  of  some 
few  citizens  to  be  considered,  when  danger  impends  over  the 
whole?  Because  a  few  of  the  loyally  disposed  may  suffer 
wrong,  are  the  rebels  therefore  nor  to  be  chastised  ?  The 
offence  has  been  universal,  why  then  should  not  the  pun- 
ishment be  the  same?  What  the  rebels  have  incurred  by 
their  actions,  the  rest  have  incurred  equally  by  their  supine- 
ness.  Whose  fault  is  it  but  theirs,  that  the  former  havn 
so  far  succeeded?  Why  did  they  not  promptly  oppose 
their  first  attempts?  It  is  said,  that  circumstances  were 
not  so  desperate  as  to  justify  this  violent  remedy;  but  who 
will  ensure  us  that  they  will  not  be  so,  by  the  time  the 
king  arrives,  especially  when,  according  to  every  fresh  de 
spatch  of  the  regent,  all  is  hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  a 
ruinous  consummation?  Is  it  a  hazard  we  ought  to  run,  to 
leave  the  king  to  discover  on  his  entrance  into  the  provinces 
the  necessity  of  his  having  brought  with  him  a  military  force  ? 
It  is  a  fact  only  too  well  established,  that  the  rebels  have  secured 
foreign  succours  which  stand  ready  at  their  command  on  the 
first  signal;  will  it  then  be  time  to  think  of  preparing  for 
war,  when  the  enemy  pass  the  frontiers  ?  Is  it  a  wise  risk 
to  rely  for  aid  upon  the  nearest  Belgian  troops,  when  their 
loyalty  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  ?  And  is  not  the 
regent  perpetually  reverting  in  her  despatches  to  the  fact, 
that  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  military  force  has 
hitherto  hindered  her  from  enforcing  the  edicts,  and  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  rebels?  A  well-disciplined  and  formi- 
dable army  alone  will  disappoint  all  their  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  opposition  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of  destruction  will  make 
them  lower  their  demands.  Besides,  without  an  adequate 
force,  the  king  cannot  venture  his  person  in  hostile  countries; 
ne  cannot  enter  into  any  treaties  with  his  rebellious  subjects 
which  would  not  be  derogatory  to  his  honour." 

The  authority  of  the  speaker  gave  preponderance  to 
his  arguments,  and  the  next  question  was,  when  the  king 
should  commence  his  journey,  and  what  road  he  should  tako 
As  the  voyage  by  sea  was  on  every  account  extremely  hazard 
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oos,  he  had  no  otl.sr  alternative  but  either  to  proceed  thither 
through  the  passes  near  Trent  across  Germany,  or  to  pene- 
trate from  Savoy  over  the  Apennine  Alps.     The  first  route 
would  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  the  attack  of  the  German 
Protestants,  who  were  not  likely  to  view  with  indifference  the 
objects  of  his  journey,  and  a  passage  over  the  Apennines  was 
at  this  late  season  of  the  year  not  to  be  attempted.     More- 
over, it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  requisite  galleys 
from  Italy,  and  repair  them,  which  would  take  several  months. 
Finally,  as  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  from  which 
he  could  not  well  be  absent,  was  already  appointed  for  Decem- 
ber, the  journey  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  spring. 
Meanwhile,  the  regent  pressed  for  explicit  instructions  how 
she  was  to  extricate  herself  from  her  present  embarrassment, 
without  compromising  the  royal  dignity  too  far ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  in  the  interval,  till  the  king  could 
undertake  to  appease  the  troubles  by  his  personal  presence. 
Two  separate  letters  were  therefore  despatched  to  the  duchess ; 
one  public,  which  she  could  lay  before  the  states  and  the 
council  chambers,  and  one  private,  which  was  intended  for 
herself  alone.     In  the  first,  the  king  announced  to  her  his 
restoration  to  health  and  the  fortunate  birth  of  the  Infanta, 
Clara  Isabella  Eugenia,  afterwards  wife  of  the  Archduke  Al 
oert  of  Austria,  and  Princess  of  the  Netherlands.     He  de 
clared  to  her  his  present  firm  intention  to  visit  the  Nether- 
lands in  person,  for  which  he  was  already  making  the  neces 
sary  preparations.     The  assembling  of  the  states  he  refused, 
as  he  had  previously  done.     No  mention  was  made  in  this 
letter  of  the  agreement  which  she  had  entered  into  with  the 
Protestants  and  with  the  League,  because  he  did  not  deem  i* 
advisable  at  present  absolutely  to  reject  it,  and  he  was  still 
less  disposed  to  acknowledge  its  validity.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  ordered  her  to  reinforce  the  army,  to  draw  together  new 
regiments  from  Germany,  and  to  meet  the  refractory  with 
force      For  the  rest,  he  concluded,  he  relied  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  leading  nobility,  among  whom  he  knew  many  who  were 
sincere  in  their  attachment  both  to  their  religion  and  their 
king.    In  the  secret  letter,  she  was  again  enjoined  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  states ;  but  if  tho 
qeneral  vMce  should  become  irresistible,  and  she  was  cou» 
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polled  to  yield,  she  was  at  least  to  manage  so  cautiously,  that 
the  royal  dignity  should  not  suffer,  and  no  one  learn  the  lung's 
consent  to  their  assembly. 

While  these  consulations  were  held  in  Spain,  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  Netherlands  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  the 
nrivileges  which  had  been  compulsorily  granted  to  them 
The  erection  of  churches,  wherever  it  was  permitted,  was  com 
pleted  with  incredible  rapidity ;  young  and  old,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, assisted  in  carrying  stones ;  women  sacrificed  even  their 
ornaments  in  order  to  accelerate  the  work.  The  two  religious 
parties  established  in  several  towns  consistories,  and  a  church 
council  of  their  own,  the  first  move  of  the  kind  being  made  in 
Antwerp,  and  placed  their  form  of  worship  on  a  well  regulated 
footing.  It  was  also  proposed,  to  raise  a  common  fund  by 
subscription,  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  general.  In  Antwerp,  a  memorial  was  presented  by 
the  Calvinists  of  that  town  to  the  Count  of  Hogstraten,  in 
which  they  offered  to  pay  three  millions  of  dollars  to  secure 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Many  copies  of  this  writ- 
ing were  circulated  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  order  to  sti- 
mulate others,  many  had  ostentatiously  subscribed  their  names 
to  large  sums.  Various  interpretations  of  this  extravagant 
offer  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  reformers,  and  all  had 
some  appearance  of  reason.  For  instance,  it  was  urged  that 
under  the  pretext  of  collecting  the  requisite  sum  for  fulfilling 
this  engagement,  they  hoped,  without  suspicion,  to  raise  funds 
for  military  purposes ;  for  whether  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  for  or  against,  they  would,  it  was  thought,  be 
more  ready  to  burden  themselves  ^Ith  a  view  of  preserving 
peace,  than  for  an  oppressive  and  devastating  war.  Others 
saw  in  this  offer  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  stratagem  01 
the  Protestants,  by  which  they  hoped  to  bind  the  court  and 
keep  it  irresolute,  until  they  should  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  confront  it.  Others  again  declared  it  to  be  a 
downright  bravado  in  order  to  alarm  the  regent,  and  to  raise 
the  courage  of  their  own  party  by  the  display  of  such  rich  re- 
sources. But  whatever  was  the  true  motive  of  this  pro- 
position, its  originators  gained  little  by  it;  the  contributions 
flowed  in  scantily  and  slowly,  and  the  court  answered  the  pro- 
posal with  silent  contempt.  The  excesses,  too,  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, far  from  promoting  the  cause  of  the  League  and  ad- 
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vancing  the  Protestant  interests,  had  done  irreparable  injury 
to  both.  The  sight  of  their  ruined  churches,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Viglius,  resembled  stables  more  than  houses  of 
God,  enraged  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  above  all  the  clergy. 
All  of  that  religion,  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
League,  now  forsook  it,  alleging  that  even  if  it  had  not  in- 
tentionally excited  and  encouraged  the  excesses  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, it  had  beyond  question  remotely  led  to  them.  The  in 
tolerance  of  the  Calvinists,  who,  wherever  they  were  the 
ruling  party,  cruelly  oppressed  the  Roman  Catholics,  com- 
pletely expelled  the  delusion  in  which  the  latter  had  long  in- 
dulged, and  they  withdrew  their  support  from  a  party,  from 
which,  if  they  obtained  the  upper  hand,  their  own  religion 
had  so  much  cause  to  fear.  Thus  the  League  lost  many  of 
its  best  members ;  the  friends  and  patrons,  too,  which  it  had 
hitherto  found  amongst  the  well-disposed  citizens  now  de 
serted  it,  and  its  character  began  perceptibly  to  decline.  The 
severity  with  which  some  of  its  members  had  acted  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  in  order  to  prove  their  good  disposition  to- 
wards the  regent,  and  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
with  the  malcontents,  had  also  injured  them  with  the  people, 
who  favoured  the  latter,  and  thus  the  League  was  in  danger 
of  ruining  itself  with  both  parties  at  the  same  time. 

The  regent  had  no  sooner  become  acquainted  with  this 
change  in  the  public  mind,  than  she  devised  a  plan  by  which 
she  hoped  gradually  to  dissolve  the  whole  League,  or  at  least 
to  enfeeble  it  through  internal  dissensions.  For  this  end,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  private  letters,  which  the  king  had  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  the  nobles,  and  enclosed  to  her,  with  full 
liberty  to  use  them  at  her  discretion.  These  letters,  which 
overflowed  with  kind  expressions,  were  presented  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  with  an  attempt  at  secrecy,  which 
designedly  miscarried,  so  that  on  each  occasion,  some  one  or 
other  of  those  who  had  received  nothing  of  the  sort  got  a  hint 
of  them.  In  order  to  spread  suspicion  the  more  widely,  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  letters  were  circulated.  This  artifice 
attained  its  object.  Many  members  of  the  League  began  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  those  to  whom  such  brilliant  promises 
were  made;  through  fear  of  being  deserted  by  their  prin- 
cipal members  and  supporters,  they  eagerly  accepted  the 
conditions  which  were  offered  them  by  the  regent,  and  evince^ 
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great  anxiety  for  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  the  court  Tho 
general  rumour  of  the  impending  visit  of  the  king,  which  the 
regent  took  care  to  have  widely  circulated,  was  also  of  great 
service  to  her  in  this  matter;  many  who  could  not  augur  much 
good  to  themselves  from  the  royal  presence,  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  a  pardon,  which,  perhaps,  for  what  they  could  tell, 
was  offered  them  for  the  last  time.  Among  those  who  thus 
received  private  letters,  were  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of 
0 range.  Both  had  complained  to  the  king  of  the  evil  reports 
with  which  designing  persons  in  Spain  had  laboured  to  brand 
their  names,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  motives  and  in- 
tentions ;  Egmont,  in  particular,  with  the  honest  simplicity 
which  was  peculiar  to  his  character,  had  asked  the  monarch, 
only  to  point  out  to  him  what  he  most  desired,  to  determine 
the  particular  action  by  which  his  favour  could  be  best  ob- 
tained, and  zeal  in  his  service  evinced,  and  it  should,  he  as- 
sured him,  be  dore.  The  king,  in  reply,  caused  the  President 
Von  Tyssenacque,  to  tell  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  better 
to  refufre  his  traducers  than  to  show  perfect  submission  to  the 
royal  orders,  which  were  so  clearly  and  precisely  drawn  up, 
that  no  further  exposition  of  them  was  required,  nor  any  par- 
ticular instruction.  It  was  the  sovereign's  part  to  deliberate, 
to  examine,  and  to  decide ;  unconditionally  to  obey  was  the 
duty  of  the  subject :  the  honour  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his 
obedience.  It  did  not  become  a  member  to  hold  itself  wiser 
than  the  head.  He  was  assuredly  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  his  sectarians  ;  but 
it  was  even  yet  in  his  power  to  make  up  for  past  negligence 
by  at  least  maintaining  peace  and  order  until  the  actuat 
arrival  of  the  king.  In  thus  punishing  Count  Egmont 
with  reproofs  like  &  Disobedient  child,  the  king  treated  him 
in  accordance  with  what  he  knew  of  his  character ;  with  his 
friend  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  artifice  and 
deceit.  Orange,  too,  in  his  letter,  had  alluded  to  the  sus- 
picions which  the  king  entertained  of  his  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, but  not  like  Egmont,  in  the  vain  hope  of  removing 
them ;  for  this  he  had  long  given  up  ;  but  in  order  to  pass 
from  these  complaints  to  a  request  for  permission  to  resign 
his  offices.  He  had  already  frequently  made  this  request  to  tho 
regent,  but  had  always  received  from  her  a  refusal,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  assurance  of  her  rogard.  The  king  also 
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to  whom  he  now  at  last  addressed  a  direct  application,  re 
turned  him  the  same  answer,  graced  with  similar  strong  as- 
gurances  of  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  In  particular,  he 
expressed  the  high  satisfaction  he  entertained  of  the  services, 
which  he  had  lately  rendered  the  Crown  in  Antwerp,  and 
lamented  deeply,  that  the  private  affairs  of  the  prince  (which 
the  latter  had  made  his  chief  plea  for  demanding  his  dismissal) 
should  have  fallen  into  such  disorder;  but  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dispense  with  his 
valuable  services,  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the  increase, 
rather  than  diminution,  of  his  good  and  honest  servants.  He 
had  thought,  he  added,  that  the  prince  entertained  a  better 
opinion  of  him,  than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  giving  credit 
to  the  idle  talk  of  certain  persons,  who  were  friends  neither 
to  the  prince  nor  to  himself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
him  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  complained  to  him  in  confi- 
dence of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  pretended  to  ask 
his  advice  in  the  matter,  and  finally  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  count  removed  for  a  period  from  the  Netherlands 

But  Philip  had  here  to  do  with  a  head  which,  in  cunning, 
was  superior  to  his  own.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  for  a 
long  time,  held  watch  over  him  and  his  Privy  Council  in 
Madrid  and  Segovia,  through  a  host  of  spies,  who  reported  to 
him  every  thing  of  importance  that  was  transacted  there.  The 
court  of  this  most  secret  of  all  despots  had  become  accessible 
to  his  intriguing  spirit  and  his  money ;  in  this  manner,  he  had 
gained  possession  of  several  autograph  letters  of  the  regent, 
which  she  had  secretly  written  to  Madrid,  and  had  caused 
copies  to  be  circulated  in  triumph  in  Brussels,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure under  her  own  eyes,  insomuch  that  she  saw  with  as- 
tonishment in  every  body's  hands  what  she  thought  was  pre- 
served with  so  much  care,  and  entreated  the  king  for  the 
future  to  destroy  her  despatches  immediately  they  were  read 
William's  vigilance  did  not  confine  itself  simply  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  he  had  spies  in  France,  and  even  at  more  distant 
courts.  He  is  also  charged  with  not  being  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his  intelligence.  But 
the  most  important  disclosure  was  made  by  an  intercepted 
letter  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  Francis  Von 
Alava,  to  the  duchess,  in  which  the  former  descanted  on  the 
fair  opportunity  which  was  now  afforded  to  the  king  through 
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the  guilt  of  the  Netherlandish  people,  of  establishing  an  ar 
bitrary  power  in  that  country.  He  therefore  advised  her,  to 
deceive  the  nobles  by  the  very  arts  which  they  had  hitherto 
employed  against  herself,  and  to  secure  them  through  smooth 
words,  and  an  obliging  behaviour.  The  king,  he  concluded, 
who  knew  the  nobles  to  be  the  hidden  springs  of  all  the  pre- 
vious troubles,  would  take  good  care  to  lay  hands  upon  them 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  as  well  as  the  two,  whom 
he  had  already  in  Spain;  and  did  not  mean  to  let  them 
go  again,  having  sworn  to  make  an  example  in  them,  which 
should  horrify  the  whole  of  Christendom,  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  his  hereditary  dominions.  This  piece  of  evil  news 
was  strongly  corroborated  by  the  letters  which  Bergen  anc 
Montigny  wrote  from  Spain,  and  in  which  they  bitterly  com 
plained  of  the  contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  Grandees,  and 
the  altered  deportment  of  the  monarch  towards  them,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  now  fully  sensible  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  fair  promises  of  the  king. 

The  letter  of  the  minister  Alava,  together  with  some 
others  from  Spain,  which  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  approaching  warlike  visit  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
evil  intentions  against  the  nobles,  was  laid  by  the  prince 
before  his  brother  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  Counts  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  Hogstraten,  at  a  meeting  at  Dendermonde  in 
Flanders,  whither  these  five  knights  had  repaired  to  confer  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  their  security.  Count  Louis,  who 
listened  only  to  his  feelings  of  indignation,  foolhardily  main- 
tained, that  they  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  take  up  arms 
and  seize  some  strongholds.  That  they  ought  at  all  risks  to 
prevent  the  king's  armed  entrance  into  the  provinces.  That 
they  should  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  Swiss,  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Huguenots  to  arm  and  obstruct 
his  passage  through  their  territories ;  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
he  should  force  his  way  through  these  impediments,  that  the 
Flemings  should  meet  him  with  an  army  on  the  frontiers. 
He  would  take  upon  himself  to  negociate  a  defensive  alliance 
in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  and  to  raise  in 
the  latter  empire  four  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  propor- 
tionate body  of  infantry ;  pretexts  would  not  be  wanting  for 
collecting  the  requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  the  merchants 
of  the  reformed  sect  would,  he  felt  assured,  not  fail  them. 
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But  William,  more  cautious  and  more  wise,  declared  himsel* 
against  this  proposal,  which,  in  the  execution,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  numberless  difficulties,  and  had  as  yet  nothing  to 
justify  it.  The  Inquisition,  he  represented,  was  in  fact  abo- 
lished, the  edicts  were  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  religious  liberty  accorded.  Hitherto,  therefore, 
there  existed  no  valid  or  adequate  excuse  for  adopting  thia 
hostile  method ;  he  did  not  doubt,  however,  that  one  would 
be  presented  to  them  before  long,  and  in  good  time  for  prepar 
ation.  His  own  opinion,  consequently,  was  that  they  should 
await  this  opportunity  with  patience,  and  in  the  mean  while 
still  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  everything,  and  contrive  to  give 
the  people  a  hint  of  the  threatened  danger,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  act  if  circumstances  should  call  for  their  co-operation. 
If  all  present  had  assented  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  there  is  no  doubt  but  so  powerful  a  league,  formid- 
able both  by  the  influence  and  the  high  character  of  its  mem- 
oers,  would  have  opposed  obstacles  to  the  designs  of  the  king 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  them  en- 
tirely. But  the  determination  of  the  assembled  knights  was 
much  shaken  by  the  declaration  with  which  Count  Egmont 
Rurprised  them.  "  Rather,"  said  he,  "  may  all  that  is  evil 
befall  me,  than  that  I  should  tempt  fortune  so  rashly.  The 
idle  talk  of  the  Spaniard  Alava  does  not  move  me ;  how  should 
such  a  person  be  able  to  read  the  mind  of  a  sovereign  so  re- 
served as  Philip,  and  to  decipher  his  secrets  ?  The  intelli- 
gence which  Montigny  gives  us,  goes  to  prove  nothing  moro 
than  that  the  king  has  a  very  doubtful  opinion  of  our  zeal  for 
his  service,  and  believes  he  has  cause  to  distrust  our  loyalty ; 
and  for  this,  I,  for  my  part,  must  confess  that  we  have 
given  him  only  too  much  cause.  And  it  is  my  serious?  pur- 
pose, by  redoubling  my  zeal,  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  and 
by  my  future  behaviour  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  distrust 
which  my  actions  have  hitherto  excited.  How  could  I  tear 
myself  from  the  arms  of  my  numerous  and  dependent  family, 
to  wander  as  an  exile  at  foreign  courts,  a  burden  to  every  one 
who  received  me,  the  slave  of  every  one  who  condescended  to 
assist  me — a  servant  of  foreigners,  in  order  to  escape  a  slight 
degree  of  constraint  at  home  ?  Never  can  the  monarch  act 
unkindly  towards  a  servant  who  was  once  beloved  and  dear 
to  him,  and  who  has  established  a  well  grounded  claim  to  hifi 
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gratitude.  Never  shall  I  be  persuaded,  that  he,  who  has  ex 
pressed  such  favourable,  such  gracious  sentiments  towards  hia 
Belgian  subjects,  and  with  his  own  mouth  gave  me  such 
emphatic,  such  solemn  assurances,  can  be  now  devising, 
as  it  is  pretended,  such  tyrannical  schemes  against  them.  If 
we  do  but  restore  to  the  country  its  former  repose,  chastise 
the  rebels,  and  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
worship  wherever  'it  has  been  violently  suppressed,  then,  be- 
lieve me,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Spanish  troops.  This  is 
the  course  to  which  I  now  invite  you  all  by  my  counsel  and 
my  example,  and  to  which  also  most  of  our  brethren  already 
incline.  I,  for  my  part,  fear  nothing  from  the  anger  of  the 
king.  My  conscience  acquit^  me.  I  trust  my  fate  and  for 
tunes  to  his  justice  and  clemency."  In  vain  did  Nassau,  Horn, 
and  Orange  labour  to  shake  his  resolution,  and  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  near  and  inevitable  danger.  Egmont  was  really 
attached  to  the  king ;  the  royal  favours,  and  the  condescen 
sion  with  which  they  were  conferred  were  still  fresh  in  his 
remembrance.  The  attentions  with  which  the  monarch  had 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  friends,  had  not  failed  of  their 
effect.  It  was  more  from  false  shame  than  from  party  spirit 
that  he  had  defended  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  against  him  ; 
more  from  temperament  and  natural  kindness  of  heart,  than 
from  tried  principles,  that  he  had  opposed  the  severe  mea 
eures  of  the  government.  The  love  of  the  nation,  which  wor 
shipped  him  as  its  idol,  carried  him  away.  Too  vain  to  re- 
nounce a  title  which  sounded  so  agreeable,  he  had  been  cpm- 
pelled  to  do  something  to  deserve  it ;  but  a  single  look  at  his 
family — a  harsher  designation  applied  to  his  conduct — a  dan- 
gerous inference  drawn  from  it — the  mere  sound  of  crime  ter- 
rified him  from  his  self-delusion,  and  scared  him  back  in  haste 
and  alarm  to  his  duty. 

Orange's  whole  plan  was  frustrated  by  Egmont's  with- 
drawal. The  latter  possessed  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  without  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  undertake  any  thing  effective.  The  rest  had 
"eckoned  with  so  much  certainty  upon  him,  that  his  unex- 
pected defection  rendered  the  whole  meeting  nugatory.  They 
therefore  separated  without  coming  to  a  determination.  All 
•vho  had  met  in  Dendermonde  were  expected  in  the  Council 
if  State  in  Brussels  but  Egxrxont  alone  repaired  thither. 
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The  regent  wished  to  sift  him  on  the  subject  of  this  confer 
ence,  but  she  could  extract  nothing  further  from  him,  than 
the  production  of  the  letter  of  Alava,  of  which  he  had  pur- 
posely taken  a  copy,  and  which  with  the  bitterest  reproofs  he 
laid  before  her.  At  first  she  changed  colour  at  sight  of  it, 
but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she  boldly  declared  that  it  was 
a  forgery.  "  How  can  this  letter,"  she  said,  "  really  come 
from  Alava,  when  I  miss  none  ;  and  would  he,  who  pretends 
to  have  intercepted  it,  have  spared  the  other  letters  ?  Nay, 
how  can  it  be  true,  when  not  a  single  packet  has  miscarried, 
nor  a  single  despatch  failed  to  come  to  hand '?  How,  too,  can 
it  be  thought  likely  that  the  king  would  have  made  Alava 
master  of  a  secret,  which  he  has  not  communicated  even  to 
me?" 
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1566.  Meanwhile  the  regent  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
the  schism  amongst  the  nobles  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
League,  which  was  already  tottering  under  the  weight  of  in- 
ternal dissensions.  Without  loss  of  time,  she  drew  from  Ger- 
many the  troops  which  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  was  holding 
in  readiness,  augmented  the  cavalry,  and  raised  five  regiments 
of  Walloons,  the  command  of  which  she  gave  to  Counts 
Mansfeld,  Megeu,  Aremberg,  and  others.  To  the  prince, 
likewise,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  confide  troops,  both  be 
cause  she  did  not  wish,  by  withholding  them  pointedly,  to  in 
8ult  him,  and  also  because  the  provinces  of  which  he  was 
governor  was  in  urgent  need  of  them  ;  but  she  took  the  pre 
caution  of  joining  with  him  a  Colonel  Waldenfinger,  who 
should  watch  all  his  steps,  and  thwart  his  measures  if  they 
appeared  dangerous.  To  Count  Egmont,  the  clergy  ir 
Flanders  paid  a  contribution  of  forty  thousand  gold  florins  foi 
the  maintenance  of  1500  men,  whom  he  distributed  among 
the  places  where  danger  was  most  apprehended.  Every 
governor  was  ordered  to  increase  his  military  force,  and  to 
provide  himself  with  ammunition.  These  energetic  prepara- 
tions which  were  making  in  all  places,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
measures  which  the  regent  would  adopt  in  future.  Conscious 
Df  her  superior  force,  and  certain  of  this  important  support. 
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she  now  ventured  to  change  her  tone,  and  to  employ  quite 
another  language  with  the  rebels.  She  began  to  put  the 
most  arbitrary  interpretation  on  the  concessions  which,  through 
fear  and  necessity,  she  had  made  to  the  Protestants,  and  to 
restrict  all  the  liberties  which  she  had  tacitly  granted  them 
to  the  mere  permission  of  their  preaching.  All  other  reli- 
gious exercises  and  rites,  which  yet  appeared  to  be  involved 
in  the  former  privilege,  were,  by  new  edicts,  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  all  offenders  in  such  matters  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  traitors.  The  Protestants  were  permitted  to  think 
differently  from  the  ruling  church  upon  the  sacrament,  but 
to  receive  it  differently  was  a  crime ;  baptism,  marriage, 
burial,  after  their  fashion,  were  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death.  It  was  a  cruel  mockery  to  allow  them  their  reli 
gion,  and  forbid  the  exercise  of  it;  but  this  mean  artifice 
of  the  regent  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  her  pledged 
word,  was  worthy  of  the  pusillanimity  with  which  she 
had  submitted  to  its  being  extorted  from  her.  She  took 
advantage  of  the  most  trifling  innovations,  and  the  smallest 
excesses,  to  interrupt  the  preachings ;  and  some  of  the 
preachers,  under  the  charge  of  having  performed  their  office 
in  places  not  appointed  to  them,  were  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned and  executed  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
regent  publicly  declared  that  the  confederates  had  taken  un- 
fair advantage  of  her  fears,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  herself 
bound  by  an  engagement  which  had  been  extorted  from  her  by 
threats. 

Of  all  the  Belgian  towns  which  had  participated  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Iconoclasts,  none  had  caused  the  regent  so  much 
alarm  as  the  town  of  Valenciennes  in  Hainault.  In  no  other 
was  the  party  of  the  Calvinists  so  powerful,  and  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  for  which  the  province  of  Hainault  had  always  made 
itself  conspicuous,  seemed  to  dwell  here  as  in  its  native  place. 
The  propinquity  of  France,  to  which,  as  well  by  language  as 
by  manners,  this  town  appeared  to  belong,  rather  than  to  the 
Netherlands,  had  from  the  f  rst  led  to  its  being  governed  with 
great  mildness  and  forbearance,  which,  however,  only  taught 
it  to  feel  its  own  importance.  At  the  last  outbreak  of  the 
church  desecrators  it  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
to  the  Huguenots,  with  whom  it  maintained  the  closest  under- 
standing The  slightest  excitement  might  renew  this  danger. 
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On  this  account  Valenciennes  was  the  first  town  to  •which  thf 
regent  proposed,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power,  to  send 
a  strong  garrison.     Philip  of  Noircarmes,  Baron  of  St.  Aide 
gonde,  Governor  of  Hainault  in  the  place  of  the  absent  Mar- 
quis of  Bergen,  had  received  this  charge,  and  now  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  army  before  its  walls.     Deputies  came  to  meet 
him  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  from  the  town,  to  petition 
against  the  garrison,    because    the  Protestant  citizens,  who 
were  the  superior  number,   had  declared  against  it.     Noir- 
carmes acquainted  them  with  the  will  of  the  regent,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  between  the  garrison  or  a  siege.     He  assured 
them  that  not  more  than  four  squadrons   of  horse  and  six 
companies  of  foot  should  be  imposed  upon  the  town ;  and  for 
this  he  would  give  them  his  son  as  a  hostage.     These  terms 
were  laid  before  the  magistrate,  who,  for  his  part,  was  much 
inclined   to  accept   them.     But  Peregrine  Le   Grange,   the 
preacher,  and  the  idol  of  the  populace,  to  whom  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  prevent  a  submission  of  which  lift  would  inevit- 
ably become  the  victim,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
and  by  his  powerful  eloquence  excited  the  people  to  reject  the 
conditions.     When  their  answer  was  brought  to  Noircarmes, 
contrary  to  all  law  of  nations,  he  caused  the  messengers  to  be 
placed  in  irons,  and  carried  them  away  with  him  as  prisoners  * 
he  was,  however,  by  express  command  of  the  regent  compelled 
to  set  them  free  again.     The  regent,  instructed    by  secret 
orders  from  Madrid  to  exercise  as  much  forbearance  as  possi- 
ble, caused  the  town  to  be  repeatedly  summoned  to  receive 
the  garrison  ;  when,   however,  it  obstinately  persisted  in  ita 
refusal,  it  was  declared  by  public  edict  to  be  in  rebellion,  and 
Noircarmes  was  authorized  to  commence   the  siege  in  form. 
The  other  provinces  were  forbidden  to  assist  this  rebellious 
town  with  advice,  money,  or  arms.     All  the  property  contained 
in  it  was  confiscated.     In  order  to  let  it  see  the  war,  before 
it  began  in  eaniest,  and  to  give  it  time  for  rational  reflection, 
Noircarmes  drew  together  troops  from  all  Hainault  and  Cam 
bray  (1506),  took  possession  of  St.  Atnant,  and  placed  garri 
gons  in  all  adjacent  places. 

The  line  of  conduct  adopted  towards  Valenciennes,  allowed 
the  other  towns  which  were  similarly  situated,  to  infer  the 
fate  which  was  intended  for  them  also,  and  at  once  put  the 
whole  League  in  motion.  An  army  <jf  the  Gueox  between 
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8000  and  4000  strong,  which  was  hastily  collected  from  tho 
rabble  of  fugitives,  and  the  remaining  bands  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
appeared  in  the  territories  of  Tournay  and  Lille,  in  order  to 
secure  these  two  towns,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  Valen- 
ciennes. The  commandant  of  Lille  was  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain  that  place  by  routing  a  detachment  of  this  army, 
which,  in  concert  with  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  had  made 
an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  of  the  Gueux,  which  was  uselessly  wasting  its  time  at 
Lannoy,  was  surprised  by  Noircarmes  and  almost  entirely  an- 
nihilated. The  few,  who  with  desperate  courage  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  threw  themselves  into  the  town  of 
Tournay,  which  was  immediately  summoned  by  the  victor  to 
open  its  gates  and  admit  a  garrison.  Its  prompt  obedience 
obtained  for  it  a  milder  fate.  Noircarmes  contented  himself 
with  abolishing  the  Protestant  consistory,  banishing  the 
preachers,  punishing  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  and  again  re- 
establishing the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which  he  found 
almost  entirely  suppressed.  Af  er  giving  it  a  stedfast 
Roman  Catholic  as  governor,  and  leaving  in  it  a  sufficient 
garrison,  he  again  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Valen- 
ciennes to  press  the  siege 

This  town,  confident  in  its  strength,  actively  prepared  for  de* 
fence,  firmly  resolved  to  allow  things  to  come  to  extremes  before 
it  surrendered.  The  inhabitant  had  not  neglected  to  furnish 
themselves  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege ; 
all  who  could  carry  arms,  (the  very  artisans  not  excepted,)  be- 
came soldiers  ;  the  houses  before  the  town,  and  especially  the 
cloisters,  were  pulled  down,  that  the  besiegers  might  not  avail 
themselves  of  them  to  cover  their  attack.  The  few  adherents 
of  the  crown,  awed  by  the  multitude,  were  silent ;  no  Roman 
Catholic  ventured  to  stir  himself.  Anarchy  and  rebellion  had 
taken  the  place  of  good  order,  and  the  fanaticism  of  a  foolhardy 
priest  gave  laws,  instead  of  the  legal  dispensers  of  justice.  The 
male  population  was  numerous,  their  courage  confirmed  by  de- 
spair, their  confidence  unbounded  that  the  siege  would  be 
raised,  while  their  hatred  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Many  had  no  mercy  to  ex 
pect,all  abhorred  the  general  thraldom  of  an  imperious  garrison. 
Koircarmes,  whose  army  had  become  formidable  through  the 
fcinforcements  which  streamed  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
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was  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  long 
olockade,  once  more  attempted  to  prevail  on  the  town  by 
gentle  means,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  caused  the  trenches  to 
be  opened,  and  prepared  to  invest  the  place 

In  the  mean  while,  the  position  of  the  Protestants  had 
grown  as  much  worse  as  that  of  the  regent  had  improved. 
The  league  of  the  nobles  had  gradually  melted  away  to  a 
third  of  its  original  number.  Some  of  its  most  important 
defenders,  Count  Egmont,  for  instance,  had  gone  over  to 
the  king ;  the  pecuniary  contributions  which  had  been  so  con- 
fidently reckoned  upon  came  in  but  slowly  and  scantily ;  the 
zeal  of  the  party  began  perceptibly  to  cool,  and  the  close  of  the 
fine  season  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  public  preach- 
ings, which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  continued.  These  and 
other  reasons  combined,  induced  the  declining  party  to  mode- 
rate its  demands,  and  to  try  every  legal  expedient  before  it 
proceed  to  extremities.  In  a  general  synod  of  the  Protest- 
ants, which  was  held  for  this  object  in  Antwerp,  and  which 
was  also  attended  by  some  of  the  confederates,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  deputies  to  the  regent,  to  remonstrate  with  her  upon 
this  breach  of  faith,  and  to  remind  her  of  her  compact.  Bre- 
derode  undertook  this  office,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
harsh  and  disgraceful  rebuff,  and  was  shut  out  of  Brussels 
He  had  now  recourse  to  a  written  memorial,  in  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  league,  he  complained  that  the  duchess 
had,  by  violating  her  word,  falsified  in  sight  of  all  the  Protest- 
ants the  security  given  by  the  league,  in  reliance  on  which  all 
of  them  had  laid  down  their  arms  ;  that  by  her  insincerity  she 
had  undone  all  the  good  which  the  confederates  had  laboured 
to  effect ;  that  she  had  sought  to  degrade  the  league  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  had  excited  discord  among  its  members, 
and  had  even  caused  many  of  them  to  be  persecuted  as  cri- 
minals. He  railed  upon  her  to  recall  her  late  ordinances, 
which  deprived  the  Protestants  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  above  all  to  raise  the  sieg^  of  Valenciennes,  to 
disband  the  troops  newly  enlisted,  and  ended  Dy  assuring  her 
that  on  these  conditions  and  these  alone  the  league  would  be 
responsible  for  the  general  tranquillity 

To  this  the  regent  replied  in  a  tone,  very  different  from 
her  previous  moderation.  "  Who  these  confederates  are, 
who  address  me  in  this  memorial,  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  to 
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me  The  confederates  with  whom  I  had  formerly  to  do,  foi 
Bight  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have  dispersed.  All  at  least 
cannot  participate  in  this  statement  of  grievances,  for  I  myself 
know  of  many,  who,  satisfied  in  all  their  demands,  have 
returned  to  their  duty.  But  still,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
without  authority  and  right,  and  without  name  addresses  me, 
he  has  at  least  given  a  very  false  interpretation  to  my  word 
if  he  asserts  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  complete 
religious  liberty.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how  reluctantly  I 
was  induced  to  permit  the  preachings  in  the  places  where 
they  had  sprung  up  unauthorized,  and  this  surely  cannot  be 
counted  for  a  concession  of  freedom  in  religion.  Is  it  likely 
Jhat  I  should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  protecting  these 
illegal  consistories,  of  tolerating  this  state  within  a  state? 
Could  I  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  grant  the  sanction  of  law 
to  an  objectionable  sect ;  to  overturn  all  order  in  the  church 
and  in  the  state,  and  abominably  to  blaspheme  my  holy 
religion  ?  Look  to  him,  who  has  given  you  such  permission, 
but  you  must  not  argue  with  me.  You  accuse  me  of  having 
violated  the  agreement,  which  gave  you  impunity  and 
Security  The  past  I  am  willing  to  look  over,  but  not  what 
tiay  be  done  in  future  No  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of 
£ou  on  account  of  the  petition  of  last  April,  and  to  the  best 
tf  my  knowledge,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  done ; 
but  whoever  again  offends  in  the  same  way,  against  the 
majesty  of  the  king,  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  crime  In  fine,  how  can  you  presume  to  remind  me 
of  an  agreement,  which  you  have  been  the  first  to  break? 
At  whose  instigation  were  the  churches  plundered,  the  images 
of  the  saints  thrown  down,  and  the  towns  hurried  into  rebel- 
lion ?  Who  formed  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  set  on  foot 
illegal  enlistments,  and  collected  unlawful  taxes  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  ?  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  impelled 
me  to  draw  together  my  troops,  and  to  increase  the  severity 
of  the  edicts.  Whoever  now  asks  me  to  lay  down  my  arms, 
cannot  mean  well  to  his  country  or  his  king,  and  if  ye  value 
your  own  lives,  look  to  it  that  your  own  actions  acquit  you, 
instead  of  judging  mine." 

All  the  hopes  which  the  confederates  might  have  enter- 
tained of  an  amicable  adjustment  sank  with  this  high-toned 
declaration.  Without  being  confident  of  possessing  powerful 
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support,  the  regent  would  not,  they  argued,  employ 
language.  An  army  was  in  the  field,  the  enemy  was  before 
Valenciennes,  the  members  who  were  the  heart  of  the  league 
had  abandoned  it,  and  the  regent  required  unconditional 
submission.  Their  cause  was  now  so  bad,  that  open  resist- 
ance could  not  make  it  worse.  If  they  gave  themselves  up 
defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their  exasperated  sovereign, 
tneir  fate  was  certain  ;  an  appeal  to  arms  could  at  least  make 
it  a  matter  of  doubt;  they,  therefore,  chose  the  latter,  and 
began  seriously  to  take  steps  for  their  defence.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  assistance  of  the  German  Protestants,  Louis  of 
Nassau  attempted  to  persuade  the  towns  of  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  Tournay,  and  Valenciennes,  to  adopt  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  in  this  manner  to  seal  their  alliance  with 
a  religious  union.  But  the  proposition  was  not  successful, 
because  the  hatred  of  the  Calvinists  to  the  Lutherans  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  that  which  they  bore  to  popery.  Nassau 
also  began  in  earnest  to  negociate  for  supplies  from  France, 
the  Palatinate,  and  Saxony.  The  Count  of  Bergen  fortified 
his  castles ;  Brederode  threw  himself  with  a  small  force  into 
his  strong  town  of  Viane  on  the  Leek,  over  which  he  claimed 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  which  he  hastily  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  there  awaited  a  reinforcement  from  the 
league,  and  the  issue  of  Nassau's  negociations.  The  flag  of 
war  was  now  unfurled,  everywhere  the  drum  was  heard  to 
beat ;  in  all  parts  troops  were  seen  on  the  march,  contribu 
tions  collected,  and  soldiers  enlisted.  The  agents  of  each 
party  often  met  in  the  same  place,  and  hardly  had  the  col- 
tectors  and  recruiting  officers  of  the  regent  quitted  a  town, 
\vhen  it  had  to  endure  a  similar  visit  from  the  agents  of  the 
league. 

From  Valenciennes  the  regent  directed  her  attention 
to  Herzogenbusch,  where  the  Iconoclasts  had  lately  com- 
mitted fresh  excesses,  and  the  party  of  the  Protestants 
had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength.  In  order  to  pre- 
vail on  the  citizens  peaceably  to  receive  a  garrison,  she  sent 
thither,  as  ambassador,  the  chancellor  Scheiff  from  Brabant, 
with  counsellor  Merode  of  Petersheim,  whom  she  appointed 
governor  of  the  town  ;  they  were  instructed  to  secure  the 
place  by  judicious  means,  and  to  exact  from  the  citizens  a 
now  oath  of  allegiance.  At  the  same  time,  the  Count  of 
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Megen,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  body  of  troops, 
was  ordered  to  support  the  two  envoys  in  effecting  theif 
commission,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  throwing  in  a  gar 
rison  immediately.  But  Brederode,  who  obtained  information 
of  these  movements  in  Viane,  had  already  sent  thither  one 
of  his  creatures,  a  certain  Anton  von  Bomberg,  a  hot 
Calvinist,  but  also  a  brave  soldier,  in  order  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  party,  and  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
regent.  This  Bomberg  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
the  letters  which  the  chancellor  brought  with  him  from  the 
duchess,  and  contrived  to  substitute  in  their  place  coun- 
terfeit ones,  which,  by  their  harsh  and  imperious  language, 
tfere  calculated  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 
At  the  same  time,  he  attempted  to  throw  suspicion  on  both 
the  ambassadors  of  the  duchess,  as  having  evil  designs 
upon  the  town.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  with  the 
mob,  that  in  their  mad  fury  they  even  laid  hands  on  the 
ambassadors,  and  placed  them  in  confinement.  He  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  800  men,  who  had  adopted  him  as 
their  leader,  advanced  against  the  Count  of  Megen,  who 
was  moving  in  order  of  battle,  and  gave  him  so  warm  a 
reception,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  without  accomplishing  his  object.  The 
regent  now  sent  an  officer  of  justice  to  demand  the  release 
of  her  ambassadors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  threaten  the 
place  with  siege;  but  Bomberg  with  his  party  surrounded 
the  town  hall,  and  forced  the  magistrate  to  deliver  to  him 
the  key  of  the  town.  The  messenger  of  the  regent  was 
ridiculed  and  dismissed,  and  an  answer  sent  through  him, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  would  depend  upon 
Brederode's  orders.  The  herald,  who  was  remaining  outside 
before  the  town,  now  appeared  to  declare  war  against  her, 
which  however  the  chancellor  prevented. 

After  his  futile  attempt  on  Herzogenbusch,  the  Count  of 
Megen  threw  himsalf  into  Utrecht,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  design,  which  Count  Brederode  had  formed 
against  that  town.  As  it  had  suffered  much  from  the  army 
of  the  confederates,  which  was  encamped  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  near  Viane,  it  received  Megen  with  open 
arms  as  its  protector,  and  conformed  to  all  the  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  religious  worship.  Upon  this,  he 
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immediately  caused  a  redoubt  to  be  thrown  up  on  the 
bank  of  the  Leek,  which  would  command  Viane.  Bre- 
derode,  not  disposed  to  await  his  attack,  quitted  that  ren- 
dezvous with  the  best  part  of  his  army  and  hastened  to 
Amsterdam. 

However  unprofitably  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared  to 
be  losing  his  time  in  Antwerp  during  these  operations,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  busily  employed.  At  his  instigation  the  league 
had  commenced  recruiting,  and  Brederode  had  fortified  his 
castles,  for  which  purpose  he  himself  presented  him  with 
three  cannons,  which  he  had  had  cast  at  Utrecht.  His  eye 
watched  all  the  movements  of  the  court,  and  he  kept  the 
league  warned  of  the  towns  which  were  next  menaced  with 
attack.  But  his  chief  object  appeared  to  be  to  get  possession 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  districts  under  his  own  govern 
ment,  to  which  end  he,  with  all  his  power,  secretly  assisted 
Brederode 's  plans  against  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  The 
most  important  place  was  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  where 
the  king  was  expected  to  land ;  and  he  now  planned  a 
scheme  for  the  surprise  of  this  place,  the  conduct  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  confederate  nobles,  an  intimate 
friend  of  f^e  Prince  of  Orange,  John  of  Marnix,  Baron 
of  Thoulousc,  and  brother  of  Philip  of  Aldegonde. 

1567.  Thoulouse  maintained  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  late  mayor  of  Middleburg,  Peter  3aak,  by  which  he 
expected  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  throwing  a  garrison 
into  Middleburg  and  Flushing.  The  recruiting,  however, 
for  this  undertaking,  which  was  set  on  foot  hi  Antwerp, 
could  not  be  carried  on  so  quietly  as  not  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  magistrate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  the  prince  caused  the  herald,  by  public 
proclamation,  to  order  all  foreign  soldiers  and  strangers  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or  employed  in  other  business, 
forthwith  to  quit  the  town  He  might,  say  his  adversaries, 
by  closing  the  gates,  have  easily  made  himself  master  of  all 
these  suspected  recruits;  but  he  expelled  them  from  the 
town,  in  order  to  drive  them  the  more  quickly  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  They  immediately  embarked  on  the  Scheldt. 
and  sailed  down  to  Rammekens ;  as,  however,  a  market- vessel 
of  Antwerp,  which  ran  into  Flushing  a  little  before  them,  had 
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given  warning  of  their  design,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  port  They  found  the  same  difficulty  at  Arnemuiden, 
near  Middleburg,  although  the  Protestants  in  that  place 
exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  their  favour 
Thoulouse,  therefore,  without  having  accomplished  anything, 
put  about  his  ships,  and  sailed  back  down  the  Scheldt  as  far  as 
Osterweel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Antwerp,  where  he  dis- 
embarked his  people  and  encamped  on  the  shore,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  men  from  Antwerp;  and  also  in  order  to 
revive  by  his  presence  the  courage  of  his  party,  which  had 
been  cast  down  by  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrate.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  who  recruited  for  him, 
his  little  army  increased  daily,  so  that  at  last  he  began  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Antwerpians,  whose  whole  territory  he 
laid  waste.  The  magistrate  was  for  attacking  him  here 
with  the  militia,  which,  however,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
successfully  opposed,  by  the  pretext  that  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  strip  the  town  of  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  had  hastily  brought  together  a  small 
army,  under  the  command  of  Philip  of  Launoy,  which  moved 
from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  by  forced  marches.  At  the  same 
time,  Count  Megen  managed  to  keep  the  army  of  the  Gueux 
shut  up  and  employed  at  Viane,  so  that  it  could  neither  hear 
of  these  movements,  nor  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  its  con- 
federates. Launoy,  on  his  arrival,  attacked  by  surprise  the 
dispersed  crowds,  who,  little  expecting  an  enemy,  had  gone 
out  to  plunder,  and  destroyed  them  in  one  terrible  carnage. 
Thoulouse  threw  himself  with  the  small  remnant  of  his 
troops  into  a  country  house,  which  had  served  him  as  his 
head-quarters,  and  for  a  long  time  defended  himself  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  until  Launoy,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  him,  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  few  who  escaped 
the  flames,  fell  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  or  were  drowned 
in  the  Scheldt.  Thoulouse  himself  preferred  to  perish  in  the 
flames,  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
victory,  which  swept  off  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
was  purchased  by  the  conqueror  cheaply  enough,  for  he  did 
not  lose  more  than  two  men.  Three  hundred  of  the  leaguers 
who  surrendered,  were  cut  down  without  mercy  on  the  spot, 
as  a  sally  from  Antwerp  was  momentarily  dreaded. 

Before  the  battle  actually  commenced,  no  anticipation  of 
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such  au  event  had  been  entertained  in  Antwerp.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  got  early  information  of  it,  had  taken  the 
precaution,  the  day  before,  of  causing  the  bridge  which  unites 
the  town  with  Ostcrweel  to  be  destroyed,  in  order,  as  he 
gave  out,  to  prevent  the  Calvinists  within  the  town  going  out 
to  join  the  army  of  Thoulouse.  A  more  probable  motive 
seems  to  have  been  a  fear  lest  the  Catholics  should  attack  the 
army  of  the  Gueux  general  in  the  rear,  or  lest  Launoy  should 
prove  victorious,  and  try  to  force  his  way  into  the  town.  On 
the  same  pretext,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  also  shut  by 
his  orders,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  all  these  movements,  fluctuated  between  curiosity 
and  alarm,  until  the  sound  of  artillery  from  Ostervveel 
announced  to  them  what  there  was  going  on.  In  clamorous 
crowds  they  all  ran  to  the  walls  and  ramparts,  from  which,  as 
the  wind  drove  the  smoke  from  the  contending  armies,  they 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  whole  battle.  Both  armies 
were  so  near  to  the  town  that  they  could  discern  their 
banners,  and  clearly  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  More  terrible  even  than  the  battle  itself 
was  the  spectacle  which  this  town  now  presented.  Each  of 
the  conflicting  armies  had  its  friends  and  its  enemies  on  the 
wall.  All  that  went  on  in  the  plain,  roused  on  the  ramparts 
exultation  or  dismay ;  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict  the  fate  of 
sach  spectator  seemed  to  depend.  Every  movement  on  the 
field  could  be  read  in  the  faces  of  the  townsmen ;  defeat 
and  triumph,  the  terror  of  the  conquered,  and  the  fury 
of  the  conqueror.  Here  a  painful  but  idle  wish  to  support 
those  who  are  giving  way,  to  rally  those  who  fly;  there  an 
equally  futile  desire  to  overtake  them,  to  slay  them,  to  extir- 
pate them.  Now  the  Gueux  fly,  and  ten  thousand  men 
rejoice ;  Thoulouse's  last  place  and  refuge  is  in  flames,  and 
the  hopes  of  twenty  thousand  citizens  are  consumed  with 
him. 

But  the  first  bewilderment  of  alarm  soon  gave  place  to 
a  frantic  desire  of  revenge.  Shrieking  aloud,  wringing 
her  hands  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  the  widow  of  the 
slain  general  rushed  amidst  the  crowds  to  implore  their  pitj 
and  help.  Excited  by  their  favourite  preacher,  Hermann, 
the  Calvinists  fly  to  arms,  determined  to  avenge  their 
brethren,  or  to  perish  with  them ;  without  reflection,  without 
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plan  or  leader,  guided  by  nothing  but  their  anguish,  their 
delirium,  they  rush  to  the  Red  Gate  of  the  city,  which  lends 
to  the  field  of  battle ;  but  there  is  no  egress,  the  gate  is  shut, 
and  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  recoil  on  those  that  follow. 
Thousands  and  thousands  collect  together,  a  dreadful  rush  is 
made  to  the  Mcer  Bridge.  We  are  betrayed  !  we  are  prison 
ers !  is  the  general  cry.  Destruction  to  the  Papists,  death 
to  him  who  has  betrayed  us  ! — a  sullen  murmur,  portentous  of 
a  revolt,  runs  through  the  multitude.  They  begin  to  suspect, 
that  all  that  has  taken  place  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  destroy  the  Calvinists.  They  had  slain 
their  defenders,  and  they  would  now  fall  upon  the  defenceless. 
With  fatal  speed  this  suspicion  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
Antwerp.  Now  they  can,  they  think,  understand  the  past, 
and  they  fear  something  still  worse  in  the  back  ground ;  a 
frightful  distrust  gains  possession  of  every  mind.  Each  party 
dreads  the  other ;  every  one  sees  an  enemy  in  his  neighbour ; 
the  mystery  deepens  the  alarm  and  horror;  a  fearful  condi- 
tion for  a  populous  town,  in  which  every  accidental  concourse 
instantly  becomes  tumult,  every  rumour  started  amongst  them 
becomes  a  fact,  every  small  spark  a  blazing  iiame,  and  by  the 
force  of  numbers  and  collision  all  passions  are  furiously 
inflamed.  All  who  bore  the  name  of  Calvinists  were  roused 
by  this  report.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  take  possession  of 
the  Meer  bridge,  and  plant  heavy  artillery  upon  it,  which 
they  had  taken  by  force  from  the  arsenal ;  the  same  thing 
also  happens  at  another  bridge ;  their  number  makes  them 
formidable,  the  town  is  in  their  hands ;  to  escape  an  imagiu 
ary  danger,  they  bring  all  Antwerp  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  hastened  to  the  Meer  Bridge,  where,  boldly 
forcing  his  way  through  the  raging  crowd,  he  commanded 
peace,  and  entreated  to  be  heard.  At  the  other  bridge, 
Count  Hogstratcn,  accompanied  by  the  Burgomaster  Strahlun, 
made  the  same  attempt ;  but  not  possessing  a  sufficient  share 
either  of  eloquence  or  of  popularity  to  command  attention, 
he  referred  the  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  prince,  around  whom 
all  Antwerp  now  furiously  thronged.  The  gate,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them,  was  sh.u.t  simply  to  keep  off  the 
victor,  whoever  he  might  be,  from  tfre  city,  which  v,-culd  other 
wise  become  the  prey  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.  In  vaiii ! 
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the  frantic  people  would  not  listen,  and  one  more  daring  thar. 
the  rest  presented  his  musket  at  him,  calling  him  a  traitor 
With  tumultuous  shouts,  they  demanded  the  key  of  the  Red 
Gate,  which  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  the  preacher  Hermann.  But,  he  added  with  happy  pre- 
sence of  mind,  they  must  take  heed  what  they  were  doing ;  in 
the  suburbs,  600  of  the  enemy's  horse  were  waiting  to  receive 
them.  This  invention,  suggested  by  the  emergency,  was  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  truth  as  its  author  perhaps  imagined ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  victorious  general  perceived  the  com- 
motion in  Antwerp,  than  he  caused  his  whole  cavalry  to  mount, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able,  under  favour  of  the  disturbance, 
to  break  into  the  town.  I,  at  least,  continued  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  shall  secure  my  own  safety  in  time,  and  he  who 
follows  my  example  will  save  himself  much  future  regret. 
These  words,  opportunely  spoken  and  immediately  acted 
upon,  had  their  effect.  Those  who  stood  nearest,  followed 
him,  and  were  again  followed  by  the  next,  so  that  at  last 
the  few  who  had  already  hastened  out  of  the  city,  when  they 
saw  no  one  coming  after  them,  lost  the  desire  of  coping 
alone  with  the  six  hundred  horse.  All  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Meer  Bridge,  where  they  posted  watches  and  videttes, 
and  the  night  was  passed  tumultuously  under  arms. 

The  town  of  Antwerp  was  now  threatened  with  fearful 
bloodshed  and  pillage.  In  this  pressing  emergency,  Orange 
assembled  an  extraordinary  senate,  to  which  were  summoned 
all  the  best  disposed  citizens  of  the  four  nations.  If  they 
wished,  said  he,  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  they 
must  oppose  them  with  an  army  strong  enough  and  prepared 
to  meet  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  arm  with  speed 
Ihe  Roman-Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whether  natives, 
Italians,  or  Spaniards,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Lutherans 
also  to  join  them.  The  haughtiness  of  the  Calvinists,  who, 
proud  of  their  wealth  and  confident  in  their  numbers,  treated 
every  other  religious  party  with  contempt,  had  long  made  the 
Lutherans  their  enemies,  and  the  mutual  exasperation  of  these 
two  Protestant  churches  was  even  more  implacable  than  their 
common  hatred  of  the  dominant  church.  This  jealousy  the 
magistrate  had  turned  to  advantage,  by  making  use  of  one 
party  to  curb  the  other,  and  had  thus  contrived  to  keep  tho 
Calvinists  in  check,  who,  from  their  numbers  and  i 
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were  most  to  be  feared.  With  this  view,  he  had  tacitly  taken  into 
his  protection  the  Lutherans,  as  the  weaker  and  more  peaceable 
party,  having  moreover  invited  for  them,  from  Germany,  spirit- 
ual teachers,  who,  by  controversial  sermons,  might  keep  up  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  two  bodies  He  encouraged  the  Lutherans 
ic  tho  vain  idea,  that  the  king  thought  more  favourably  of  their 
religious  creed  than  of  that  of  the  Calvinists,  and  exhorted 
them  to  be  careful  how  they  damaged  their  good  cause,  by  any 
understanding  with  the  latter.  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult 
to  bring  about,  for  the  moment,  a  union  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Lutherans,  as  its  object  was  to  keep  down  their 
detested  rivals.  At  dawn  of  day,  an  army  was  opposed  to  the 
Calvinists,  which  was  far  superior  in  force  to  their  own.  At  the 
head  of  this  army,  the  eloquence  of  Orange  had  far  greater  ef- 
fect, and  found  far  more  attention  than  on  the  preceding  evening, 
unbacked  by  such  strong  persuasion.  The  Calvinists,  though 
in  possession  of  arms  and  artillery,  yet  alarmed  at  the  supe- 
rior numbers  arrayed  against  them,  were  the  first  to  send  en- 
voys, and  to  treat  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences, 
which  by  the  tact  and  good  temper  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  hb 
concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  On  the  proclama- 
tion of  this  treaty,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  immediately 
laid  down  their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  the  Calvinists, 
and  these  again  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  last  of  all,  the 
Lutherans  disarmed. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  Antwerp  had  continued  in  this 
alarming  state.  During  the  tumult,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
succeeded  in  placing  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  Meer 
Bridge,  and  threatened  to  blow  into  the  air  the  whole  army  of 
the  Calvinists,  who  had  done  the  same  in  other  places  to  de- 
stroy their  adversaries.  The  destruction  of  the  town  hung  on 
the  issue  of  a  moment,  and  nothing  but  the  prince's  pre- 
sence of  mind  saved  it. 

Noircarmes  with  his  army  of  Walloons  still  lay  before 
Valenciennes,  which,  in  firm  reliance  on  being  relieved 
by  the  Gueux,  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  all  the  repre 
sentations  of  the  regent,  and  rejected  every  idea  of  surrender 
An  order  of  the  court  had  expressly  forbidden  the  royalist 
general  to  press  the  siege,  until  he  should  receive  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany.  Whether  from  forbearance  or  fear, 
the  king  regarded  with  abhorrence  the  violent  measure  of  storm- 
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ing  the  place,  as  necessarily  involving  the  innocent  in  the  fate 
cf  the  guilty,  and  exposing  the  loyal  subject  to  the  same  ill- 
treatment  as  the  rebel.  As,  however,  the  confidence  of  the 
besieged  augmented  daily,  and  emboldened  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  besiegers,  they  annoyed  him  by  frequent  sallies,  and 
after  burning  the  cloisters  before  the  town,  retired  with  the 
plunder — as  the  time  uselessly  lost  before  this  town  was  put  to 
good  use  by  the  rebels  and  tHir  allies,  Noircarmes  besought 
the  duchess  to  obtain  immediate  permission  from  the  king 
to  take  it  by  storm.  The  answer  arrived  more  quickly  than 
Philip  was  ever  before  wont  to  reply.  As  yet  they  must 
be  content,  simply  to  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  then  to  wait  awhile  to  allow  terror  to  have  its  effect ; 
but  if,  upon  this,  they  did  not  appear  ready  to  capitulate, 
the  storming  might  take  place,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
Before  the  regent  allowed  Noircarmes  to  proceed  to  this  ex 
tremity,  she  empowered  Count  Egmont,  with  the  Duke  of 
Arschot,  to  treat  once  more  with  the  rebels  amicably.  Both 
conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  town,  and  omitted  no  argu 
ment  calculated  to  dispel  their  delusion.  They  acquainted  them 
with  the  defeat  of  Thoulouse,  their  sole  support,  and  with 
•the  fact  that  the  Count  of  Megen  had  cut  off  the  army  of  the 
Gueux  from  the  town,  and  assured  them  that  if  they  had  held 
out  so  long,  they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  king's  forbearance 
They  offered  them  full  pardon  for  the  past ;  every  one  was  to  be 
free  to  prove  his  innocence  before  whatever  tribunal  he  should 
choose ;  such  as  did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege were  to  be  allowed  fourteen  days  to  quit  the  town  with 
all  their  effects.  Nothing  was  required  of  the  townspeople 
l»ut  tli<e  admission  of  ths  garrison.  7°  give  time  to  deliberate 
on  thes£  terms,  an  armistice  of  tjir.ee  clays  was  granted. 
When  the  deputies  returned,  they  found  their  fellow 
citizens  less  disposed  than  ev-.r  to  an  accommodation,  re 
ports  of  new  levies  by  the  Gueux  having,  in  th,e  mean  time, 
gained  currency.  Thoulonse,  it  was  pretended,  had  con- 
quered, and  wag  advancing  with  a  powerful  army  to  relieve 
the  place.  Their  confidence  went  so  far,  that  they  evv,en  veil 
tured  to  break  the  armistice,  and  to  tire  upon  the  besiegers 
At  fast,  the  burgomaster  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing 
maiiejs  so  far  towards  a  pKjaceful  settlement,  that  twelve  of  the 
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counsellors  were  sent  into  the  camp  with  the  following 
conditions.  The  edict,  by  which  Valenciennes  had  been 
charged  with  treason,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
was  required  to  be  recalled,  the  confiscation  of  their  goods 
revoked,  and  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  restored  to  liberty, 
the  garrison  was  not  to  enter  the  town,  before  every  one,  who 
thought  good  to  do  so,  had  placed  himself  and  his  property  in 
security  ;  and  a  pledge  to  be  given,  that  the  inhabitants  should 
not  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  that  their  expenses 
should  be  paid  by  the  king. 

Noircarmes  was  so  indignant  with  these  conditions,  that  he 
was  almost  on  the  point  o£ill  treating  the  deputies.  If  they 
had  not  come,  he  told  them,  to  give  up  the  place,  they  might 
return  forthwith,  lest  he  should  send  them  home,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Upon  this,  the  deputies  threw 
the  blame  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Calvinists.  and  entreated 
him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  keep  them  in  the  camp,  as 
they  did  not,  they  said,  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  their  rebellious  townsmen,  or  to  be  joined  in  their  fate. 
They  even  knelt  to  beseech  the  intercession  of  Egmoiit,  but 
Noircarmes  remained  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  Lhe  sight 
of  the  chains  which  he  ordered  to  be  brought  out,  drove  them 
reluctantly  enough  back  to  Valenciennes.  Necessity,  not  se- 
verity, imposed  this  harsh  procedure  upon  the  general.  The 
detention  of  ambassadors  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  drawn 
upon  him  the  reprimand  of  the  duchess;  the  people  in  the 
town  would  not  have  failed  to  have  ascribed  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  present  deputies  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the 
former  case  had  detained  them  Besides,  he  was  loathe  to  de- 
prive the  town  of  any  out  of  the  small  residue  of  well  disposed 
citizens,  or  to  leave  it  a  prey  to  a  blind,  foolhardy  mob. 
Egmont  was  so  mortified  at  the  bad  result  of  his  embassy, 
that  he,  the  night  following,  rode  round  to  reconnoitre  its 
fortifications,  and  returned  well  satisfied  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable. 

Valenciennes  stretches  down  a  gentle  acclivity  into  the 
level  plain,  being  built  on  a  site  as  strong  as  it  is  delightful. 
On  one  side  enclosed  by  the  Scheldt  and  another  smaller  river, 
and  on  the  other  protected  by  deep  ditches,  thick  walls,  and 
towers,  it  appears  capable  of  defying  every  attack.  But  Noir 
Cannes  had  discovered  a  few  points  where  neglect  had  allowed 
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the  fosse  to  be  filled  almost  up  to  the  level  of  the  natural  SUP 
face,  and  of  these  he  determined  to  avail  himself  in  storming. 
He  drew  together  all  the  scattered  corps,  by  which  he  had 
invested  the  town,  and  during  a  tempestuous  night  carried  the 
suburb  of  Berg,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  He  then 
assigned  separate  points  of  attack  to  the  Count  of  Bossu, 
the  young  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  and  the  younger  Barlaimont, 
and  under  a  terrible  fire  which  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
walls,  his  troops  were  moved  up  with  all  possible  speed. 
Close  before  the  town,  and  opposite  the  gate,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  besiegers,  and  with  very  little  loss,  a  battery  was  thrown 
up  to  an  equal  height  with  the  fortifications.  From  this  point, 
the  town  was  bombarded  with  an  unceasing  fire  for  four  hours. 
The  Nicolaus  tower,  on  which  the  besieged  had  planted  some 
artillery,  was  among  the  first  that  fell,  and  many  perished 
under  its  ruins.  The  guns  were  directed  against  all  the  most 
conspicuous  buildings,  and  a  tenible  slaughter  was  made 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  In  a  few  hours,  their  principal 
works  were  destroyed,  and  in  the  gate  itself  so  exiensive  a 
breach  was  made,  that  the  besieged  despairing  of  any  longei 
defending  themselves,  sent  in  haste  two  trumpeters  to  en- 
treat a  parley.  This  was  granted,  but  the  storm  was  con 
tinued  without  intermission.  The  ambassador  entreated 
Noircarmes  to  grant  them  the  same  terms,  which  only  two 
days  before  they  had  rejected.  But  circumstances  had  now 
changed,  and  the  victor  would  hear  no  more  of  conditions. 
The  unceasing  fire  left  the  inhabitants  no  time  to  repair  the 
ramparts,  which  filled  the  fosse  with  their  debris,  and  opened 
many  a  breach  for  the  enemy  to  enter  by.  Certain  of  utter 
destruction,  they  surrendered  next  morning  at  discretion, 
after  a  bombardment  of  six-and-thirty  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, and  three  thousand  bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  city. 
Noircarmes  marched  into  the  town  with  his  victorious  army 
under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  was  received  by  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children,  who  went  to  meet  him.  carrying  green 
boughs,  and  beseeching  his  pity.  All  the  citizens  were  im- 
mediately disarmed,  the  commandant  and  his  son  beheaded  ; 
thirty-six  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  rebels,  among  whom  were 
La  Grange  and  another  Calvinistic  preacher,  Guido  de  Bresse, 
atoned  for  their  obstinacy  at  the  gallows;  all  the  municipal 
functionaries  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  the  town  ol  ai] 
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its  privileges.  The  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  imme- 
diately restored  in  full  dignity,  and  the  Protestant  abolished. 
The  Bishop  of  Arras  was  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  in  the 
town,  and  a  strong  garrison  placed  in  it  to  ensure  its  future 
obedience. 

The  fate  of  Valenciennes,  towards  which  all  eyes  had 
been  turned,  was  a  warning  to  the  other  towns  which  had 
similarly  offended.  Noircarmes  followed  up  his  victory,  and 
marched  immediately  against  Maestricht,  which  surrendered 
without  a  blow,  and  received  a  garrison.  From  thence  lie 
marched  to  Tornhut,  to  awe,  by  his  presence,  the  people  of 
Herzogenbusch  and  Antwerp.  The  Gueux  in  this  place, 
who,  under  the  command  of  Bomberg,  had  carried  all  things 
before  them,  were  now  so  terrified  at  his  approach  that  they 
quitted  the  town  in  haste.  Noircarmes  was  received  without 
opposition.  The  ambassadors  of  the  duchess  were  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  A  strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  Tornhut ; 
Cambray  also  opened  its  gates,  and  joyfully  recalled  its  arch- 
bishop, whom  the  Calvinists  had  driven  from  his  see,  au(? 
who  deserved  this  triumph,  as  he  did  not  stain  his  entrance 
with  Wood.  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  Oudenarde  submitted  and 
received  garrisons.  Gueldres  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  rebels,  and  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  Count 
of  Megen.  In  Friesland  and  Groningen,  the  Count  of 
Aremberg  had  eventually  the  same  success ;  but  it  was  not 
obtained  here  so  rapidly  or  so  easily,  since  the  count  wanted 
consistency  and  firmness,  and  these  warlike  republicans 
maintained  more  pertinaciously  their  privileges,  and  were 
greatly  supported  by  the  strength  of  their  position.  With 
the  exception  of  Holland,  all  the  provinces  had  yielded  before 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  duchess.  The  courage  of  the  dis 
affected  sunk  entirely,  and  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  flight 
or  submission. 


RESIGNATION    OF   WILLIAM    OF    ORANGE. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Geusen  League,  but 
more  perceptibly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts,  tho 
spirit  of  rebellion  and  disaffection  had  spread  so  rapidly 
among  all  classes ;  parties  had  become  so  blended  and  con- 
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fused,  that  the  regent  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  her 
own  adherents,  and  at  last  hardly  knew  on  whom  to  rely. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
affected had  grown  gradually  fainter,  until  at  last  they 
almost  entirely  vanished.  The  frequent  alterations,  too, 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  make  in  the  laws,  and  which 
were  at  most  the  expedients  and  suggestions  of  the  moment, 
had  taken  from  them  their  precision  and  binding  force, 
and  had  given  full  scope  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  every 
individual,  whose  office  it  was  to  interpret  them.  And  at 
last,  amidst  the  number  and  variety  of  the  interpreta 
tions,  the  spirit  was  lort,,  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver baffled.  The  close  connexion,  which  in  many  cases 
subsisted  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  between 
Gueux  and  Royalists,  and  which  not  unfrequently  gave 
them  a  common  interest,  led  the  latter  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  loophole,  which  the  vagueness  of  the  laws  left  open,  and 
in  favour  of  their  Protestant  friends  and  associates,  evaded, 
by  subtle  distinctions,  all  severity  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  In  their  minds,  it  was  enough  not  to  be  a  declared 
rebel,  not  one  of  the  Gueux,  or  at  least  not  a  heretic,  to  bo 
authorized  to  mould  their  duties  to  their  inclinations,  and  to 
set  the  most  arbitrary  limits  to  their  obedience  to  the  king. 
Feeling  themselves  irresponsible,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  civil  functionaries,  both  high  and  low,  the  munici- 
pal officers,  and  the  military  commanders  had  all  become 
extremely  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  presuming  upon  this 
impunity,  showed  a  pernicious  indulgence  to  the  rebels  and 
their  adherents,  which  rendered  abortive  all  the  regent's  mea- 
sures of  coercion.  This  general  indifference  and  corruption 
of  so  many  servants  of  the  state  had  further  this  injurious 
result,  that  it  led  the  turbulent  to  reckon  on  far  stronger 
support,  than  in  reality  they  had  cause  for,  and  to  count  on 
their  own  side  all  who  were  but  lukewarm  adherents  of  the 
court.  This  way  of  thinking,  erroneous  as  it  was,  gave  them 
greater  courage  and  confidence,  it  had  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  well  founded;  and  the  uncertain  vassals  of  the  king 
became  in  consequence  almost  as  injurious  to  him,  as  his 
declared  enemies,  without  at  the  same  time  being  liable 
to  the  same  measures  of  severity.  This  was  especial!/  the 
Tase  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  -Bergon, 
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Hogstraten,    Horn,    and  several  others   of   the   higher  no- 
bility.      The   regent  felt    the    necessity  of   bringing    these 
doubtful  subjects  to  an  explanation,  in  order  either  to  deprive 
the  rebels  of  a  fancied  support,  or  to  unmask  tne  enemies  of 
the  king.     And  the  latter  reason  was  of  the  more  urgent  mo- 
nent,  when  being  obliged  to  send  an  army  into  the  field,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  entrust  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  none  but  those  of  whose  fidelity  she  was  fully  assured. 
She  caused,  therefore,  an  oath  to  be  drawn  up,  which  bound 
all  who  took  it  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  pur- 
sue and  punish  the  Iconoclasts,  and  to  help  by  every  means 
in  their  power  in  extirpating  all  kinds  of  heresy.     It  also 
pledged  them  to  treat  the  king's  enemies  as  their  own,  and 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  against  all  whom  the  regent,  in 
the  king's  name,  should  point  out.     By  this  oath,  she  did  not 
hope  so  much  to  test  their  sincerity,  and  still  less  to  secure 
them,  as    rather   to  gain  a  pretext  for   removing  the   sus- 
pected parties    if  they  declined  to   take  it,  and   for  wrest- 
ing   from   their    hands   a   power  which    they  abused,  or  a 
legitimate  ground  for  punishing  them,  if  they  took  it  and 
broke  it.      This  oath   was  exacted   by  the    court  from    all 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  all  civil  functionaries  and  magistrates, 
all  officers  of  the  army — from  every  one  in  short  who  held 
any  appointment  in  the  state.      Count   Mansfeld   was   the 
first  who  publicly  took  it  in  the  Council  of  State  at  Brus 
sels;    his  example  was   followed  by  the   Duke  of  Arschot, 
Counts  Egmont,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont.     Hogstraten  and 
Horn  endeavoured  to  evade  the  necessity.     The  former  was 
offended  at  a  proof  of  distrust  which  shortly  before  the  regent 
had  given  him.     Under  the  pretext  that  Malines  could  not 
safely  be  left  any  longer  without  its  governor,  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  count  was  no  less  necessaiy  in  Antwerp,  she 
had  taken  from  him  that  province,  and  given  it  to  another, 
whose  fidelity  she  could   better  reckon  upon.      Hogstraten 
expressed  his  thanks  that  she  had  been  pleased  to  release 
him  from  one  of  his  burdens,  adding  that  she  would  complete 
the  obligation,   if  she  would  relieve  him  of  the  other  also. 
True  to  his  determination,  Count  Horn  was  living  on  one  of 
his  estates  in  the  strong  town  of  Weerdt,  having  retired  alto- 
gether from  public  affairs.     Having  quitted  the  service  of  the 
state,  he  owed,  he  thought,  nothing  more  either  to  the  re- 
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public  or  to  the  king,  and  declined  the  oath,  which  in  his  case 
appears  at  last  to  have  been  waved. 

The  Count  of  Brederode  was  left  the  choice  of  either  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  oath,  or  resigning  the  command  of  hia 
squadron  of  cavalry.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  evade 
the  alternative,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  hold  office  in  the 
state,  he  at  last  resolved  upon  the  latter  course,  and  thereby 
escaped  all  risk  of  perjuring  himself. 

Vain  were  all  the  attempts  to  prevail  on  tne  Prince  of 
Orange  to  take  the  oath,  who,  from  the  suspicion  which 
had  long  attached  to  him,  required  morn  than  any  other  this 
purification ;  and  from  whom  the  great  power,  which  it  had 
been  necessary  to  place  in  his  hands,  fully  justified  the 
regent  in  exacting  it.  It  was  not,  however,  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  with  the  lacoru'o  brevity  adopted  towards 
Brederode  and  the  like;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  all  his  offices,  whicn  he  tendered,  did  not  meet 
the  object  of  the  regent,  who  foresaw  clearly  enough  how 
really  dangerous  he  would  become,  as  soon  as  he  should  feel 
himself  independent,  and  be  no  longer  checked  by  any  ex- 
ternal considerations  of  character  or  duty,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  secret  designs.  But  ever  since  the  consultation  in 
Dendermonde,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  quit  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  till  better  days  to  leave  the  country 
Itself.  A  very  disheartening  experience  had  taught  him 
how  uncertain  are  hopes  built  on  the  multitude,  and  how 
quickly  their  zeal  is  cooled  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  its 
ofty  promises.  An  army  was  already  in  the  field,  and  a 
far  stronger  one  was,  he  knew,  on  its  road,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  time  for  remonstrances 
was  past,  it  was  only  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  could  now  be  concluded  with  the  regent,  and 
by  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  general.  But  now 
where  was  he  to  raise  this  army,  in  want  as  he  was  of 
money,  the  sinews  of  warfare,  since  the  Protestants  had  re- 
tracted their  boastful  promises,  and  deserted  him  in  thia 
pressing  emergency  *  ?  ^Religious  jealousy  and  hatred,  naore- 

•   How  valiant  the  wish,  and  how  sorry  the  deed  was,  is  proved  by  th« 
fallowing  instance  amongst  others.     Some  friends  of  the  national  liberty 
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over,  separated  the  two  Protestant  churches,  and  stood  m  the 
way  of  every  salutary  combination  against  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  The  rejection  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg 
by  the  Calvinists  had  exasperated  all  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  so  that  no  support  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
empire.  "With  Count  Egmont,  the  excellent  army  of  Walloons 
was  also  lost  to  the  cause — for  they  followed  with  blind  de- 
votion the  fortunes  of  their  general,  who  had  taught  them  at 
St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  to  be  invincible.  And  again, 
the  outrages  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  perpetrated  on  the 
churches  and  convents,  had  estranged  from  the  league  the 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  class  of  the  established 
clergy,  who,  before  this  unlucky  episode,  were  already  more 
than  half  gained  over  to  it ;  while,  by  her  intrigues,  the 
regent  daily  contrived  to  deprive  the  league  itself  of  some 
one  or  other  of  its  most  influential  members. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  induced  the  prince  to 
postpone  to  a  more  favourable  season  a  project  for  which  the 
present  juncture  was  little  suited,  and  to  leave  a  country  where 
his  longer  stay  could  not  effect  any  advantage  for  it,  but  must 
bring  certain  destruction  on  himself.  After  intelligence  gleaned 
from  so  many  quarters,  after  so  many  proofs  of  distrust,  so 
many  warnings  from  Madrid,  he  could  be  no  longer  doubtful 
of  the  sentiments  of  Philip  towards  him.  If  even  he  had 
any  doubt,  his  uncertainty  would  soon  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  formidable  armament  which  was  preparing  in  Spain, 
and  which  was  to  have  for  its  leader,  not  the  king,  as  was 
falsely  given  out,  but,  as  he  was  better  informed,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  his  personal  enemy,  and  the  very  man  he  had  most 
cause  to  fear.  The  prince  had  seen  too  deeply  into  Philip's 
heart  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation,  after 
having  once  awakened  his  fears.  He  judged  his  own  con- 
duct too  justly  to  reckon,  like  his  friend  Egmont,  on  reap 

Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  had  solemnly  engaged  in  Amster- 
dam to  subscribe  to  a  common  fund  the  hundredth  penny  of  their  estates, 
until  a  sum  of  11,000  florins  should  be  collected,  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  common  cause  and  interests.  An  alms  box,  protected  by  three  locks, 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  these  contributions.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  period  it  was  opened ;  and  a  sum  was  found  amounting 
to  700  florins,  which  was  given  to  the  hostess  of  the  Count  of  Brederode.  im 
part  payment  of  his  unliquidated  score.  Univ.  Hist,  of  the  N.  Vol.  3. 
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ing  a  gratitude  from  the  king  to  which  he  had  not  sown.  lie 
could,  therefore,  expect  nothing  but  hostility  from  him.  ana 
prudence  counselled  him  to  screen  himself  by  a  timely  flight 
from  its  actual  outbreak.  He  had  hitherto  obstinately  refused 
to  take  the  new  oath ;  and  all  the  written  exhortations  of  the 
regent  had  been  fruitless.  At  last  she  sent  to  him  at  Antwerp 
her  private  secretary  Berti,  who  was  to  put  the  matter  em 
phatically  to  his  conscience,  and  forcibly  remind  him  of  all 
the  evil  consequences  which  so  sudden  a  retirement  from  the 
royal  service  would  draw  upon  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
irreparable  injury  it  would  do  to  his  own  fair  fame.  Already, 
she  informed  him  by  her  ambassador,  his  declining  the  re- 
quired oath  had  cast  a  shade  upon  his  honour,  and  imparted 
to  the  general  voice,  which  accused  him  of  an  understanding 
with  the  rebels,  an  appearance  of  truth  which  this  uncondi- 
tional resignation  would  convert  to  absolute  certainty.  It  was 
for  the  sovereign  to  discharge  his  servants,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come the  servant  to  abandon  his  sovereign.  The  envoy  of 
the  regent  found  the  prince  in  his  palace  at  Antwerp,  already, 
as  it  appeared,  withdrawn  from  the  public  service,  and  entirely 
Jevoted  to  his  private  concerns.  The  prince  told  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Hogstraten,  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the  re- 
quired oath,  because  he  could  not  find  that  such  a  proposition 
had  ever  before  been  made  to  a  governor  of  a  province  ;  be- 
cause he  had  already  bound  himself,  once  for  all,  to  the  king, 
and  therefore,  by  taking  this  new  oath,  he  would  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  broken  the  first.  He  had  also  refused, 
because  the  old  oath  enjoined  him  to  protect  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  country,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  this 
new  one  might  not  impose  upon  him  duties  which  would  con 
travene  the  first ;  because,  too,  the  clause  which  bound  him  to 
serve,  if  required,  against  all  without  distinction,  did  not  ex- 
cept even  the  Emperor,  his  feudal  lord,  against  whom,  how- 
ever,  he,  as  his  vassal,  could  not  conscientiously  make  war. 
He  had  refused  to  take  this  oath,  because  it  might  impose 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  friends  and  re- 
ktions,  his  children,  nay,  even  his  wife,  who  was  a  Lu- 
theran, to  butcher}7.  According  to  it,  moreover,  he  must  lend 
himself  to  ever}'  thing  which  it  should  occur  to  the  king's 
fancy  or  passion  to  demand ;  but  the  king  might  thus  exact 
from  him  things  which  he  shuddered  even  to  think  of;  and 
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even  the  severities  which  were  now,  and  had  heen  all  along 
exercised  upon  the  Protestants,  were  the  most  revolting  to  his 
heart.  This  oath,  in  short,  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  and  he  could  not  take  it.  In  conclusion,  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  dropped  from  his  lips,  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
Less,  and  he  became  immediately  silent. 

All  these  objections  were  answered,  point  by  point,  by  Berti. 
Certainly  such  an  oath  had  never  been  required  from  a  go- 
vernor before  him,  because  the  provinces  had  never  boen 
similarly  circumstanced.  It  was  not  exacted  because  the 
governors  had  broken  the  first,  but  in  order  to  remind  them 
vividly  of  their  former  vows,  and  to  freshen  their  activity  in 
the  present  emergency.  This  oath  would  not  impose  upon 
him  any  thing  which  offended  against  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  country,  for  the  king  had  sworn  to  observe 
these,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  oath  did 
not,  it  was  true,  contain  any  reference  to  a  war  with  the 
Emperor,  or  any  other  sovereign  to  whom  the  prince  might 
be  related ;  and  if  he  really  had  scruples  on  this  point, 
a  distinct  clause  could  easily  be  inserted,  expressly  providing 
against  such  a  contingency.  Care  would  be  taken  to  spare 
him  any  duties  which  were  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  compel  him  to  act  against 
his  wife  or  against  his  children.  Berti  was  then  passing  to 
the  last  point,  which  related  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but  the 
prince,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  this  part  of  his  discourse 
canvassed,  interrupted  him.  "  The  king  was  coming  to  the 
Netherlands,"  he  said,  "  and  he  knew  the  king.  The  king 
would  not  endure  that  one  of  his  servants  should  have  wedded 
a  Lutheran,  and  he  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  with  his 
whole  family  into  voluntary  banishment,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  same  by  compulsion.  But,"  he  concluded, 
"  wherever  he  might  be,  he  would  always  conduct  himself 
as  a  subject  of  the  king."  Thus  far-fetched  were  the  motives 
which  the  prince  adduced,  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  single 
one  which  really  decided  him. 

Berti  had  still  a  hope  of  obtaining,  through  Egmont's  elo- 
quence, what  by  his  own  he  despaired  of  effecting.  He  there- 
fore proposed  a  meeting  with  the  latter  (1567),  which  the 
prince  assented  to  the  more  willingiy,  as  he  himself  felt  a 
desire  to  embrace  his  friend  once  more  before  lu's  departure. 
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and  if  possible,  to  snatch  the  deluded  man  from  certain  de- 
struction. This  remarkable  meeting,  at  which  the  private  se 
cretary  Berti,  and  the  young  Count  Mansfeld,  weye  also  pre- 
sent, was  the  last  that  the  two  friends  ever  held,  and  took  place 
in  Villebroeck,  a  village  on  the  Rupel,  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  The  Calvinists,  whose  last  hope  rested  on  the 
issue  of  this  conference,  found  means  to  acquaint  themselves 
of  its  import  by  a  spy,  who  concealed  himself  in  the  chimney 
of  the  apartment  where  it  was  held.  All  three  attempted  to 
shake  the  determination.  •>£  the  prince,  but  their  united  elo- 
quence was  unable  to  move  him  from  his  purpose.  "  It  will 
cost  you  your  estates,  Orange,  if  you  persist  in  this  inten 
tion,"  said  the  Prince  of  Gaure,  as  he  took  him  aside  to  a 
window.  "And  you  your  life,  Egmont,  if  you  change  not 
yours,"  replied  the  former.  "  To  me  it  will  at  least  be  a 
consolation  in  my  misfortunes,  that  I  desired,  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  word,  to  help  my  country  and  my  friends  in  the  hour  of 
need  ;  but  you,  my  friend,  you  are  dragging  friends  and  coun- 
try with  you  to  destruction."  And  saying  these  words,  he 
once  again  exhorted  him,  still  more  urgently  than  ever,  to 
•eturn  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  his  arm  alone  was 
yet  able  to  preserve ;  if  not.  at  least,  for  his  own  sake,  to  avoid 
the  tempest  which  was  gathering  against  him  from  Spain 

But  all  the  arguments,  however  lucid,  with  which  a  far 
discerning  prudence  supplied  him,  and  however  urgently  en- 
forced, with  all  the  ardour  and  animation  which  the  tender 
anxiety  of  friendship  could  alone  inspire,  did  not  avail  to 
destroy  the  fatal  confidence  which  still  fettered  Egmont  *s 
better  reason.  The  warning  of  Orange  seemed  to  come  from 
a  sad  and  dispirited  heart;  but  for  Egmont  the  world  still 
smiled.  To  abandon  the  pomp  and  affluence  in  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  youth  and  manhood;  to  part  with  all  the 
thousand  conveniences  of  life  which  alone  made  it  valuable 
to  him,  and  all  this  to  escape  an  evil  which  his  buoyant  spirit 
regarded  as  remote,  if  not  imaginary;  no,  that  was  not  a 
sacrifice  which  could  be  asked  from  Egmont.  But  had  he 
even  been  less  given  to  indulgence  than  he  was,  with  what 
heart  could  he  have  consigned  a  princess  accustomed  by  un- 
interrupted prosperity  to  ease  and  comfort,  a  wife  who  loved 
him  as  dearly  as  she  was  beloved,  the  children  on  whom  his 
soul  hung  in  Lope  and  fondness,  to  privations  at  the  prospect 
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of  which  his  own  courage  sank,  and  which  a  sublime  philosophy 
alone  can  enable  sensuality  to  undergo.  "You  will  never 
persuade  me,  Orange,"  said  Egmont,  "  to  see  things  in  the 
gloomy  light  in  which  they  appear  to  thy  mournful  prudence. 
When  I  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  public  preachings, 
and  chastising  the  Iconoclasts,  in  crushing  the  rebels,  and  re- 
storing peace  and  order  in  the  provinces,  what  can  the  king 
lay  to  my  charge?  The  king  is  good  and  just;  I  have  claims 
upon  his  gratitude,  and  I  must  not  forget  what  I  owe  to  my- 
self." "Well,  then,"  cried  Orange  indignantly,  and  with  bit- 
ter anguish,  "  trust,  if  you  will,  to  this  royal  gratitude !  but  8 
mournful  presentiment  tells  me — and  may  Heaven  grant  that 
I  am  deceived ! — that  you,  Egmont,  will  be  the  bridge  by 
which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  our  country  to  destroy  it." 
After  these  words,  he  drew  him  to  his  bosom,  ardently  clasp- 
ing him  in  his  arms.  Long,  as  though  the  sight  was  to  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  he  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  ;  the  tears  fell ;  they  saw  each  other  no  more. 

The  very  next  day,  the  Prince  of  Orange  wrote  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  regent,  in  which  he  assured  her  of  his  per- 
petual esteem,  and  once  again  entreated  her  to  put  the  best  in- 
terpretation on  his  present  step.  He  then  set  off,  with  his 
three  brothers,  and  his  whole  family,  for  his  own  town  of  Breda, 
where  he  remained  only  as  long  as  was  requisite  to  arrange 
some  private  affairs.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Philip  William, 
was  left  behind  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  thought 
him  sufficiently  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  privileges  of 
Brabant,  and  the  immunities  of  the  academy ;  an  imprudence 
which,  if  it  was  really  not  designed,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  just  estimate  which,  in  so  many  other  cases,  he 
had  taken  of  the  character  of  his  adversary.  In  Breda,  the 
heads  of  the  Calvimsts  once  more  consulted  him  whether  there 
was  still  hope  for  them,  or  whether  all  was  irretrievably  lost. 
"  He  had  before  advised  them,"  replied  the  prince,  "  and  must 
now  do  so  again,  to  accede  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ; 
then  they  might  rely  upon  aid  from  Germany.  If  they  would 
still  not  consent  to  this,  they  must  raise  600,000  florins,  or 
more,  if  they  could."  "  The  first,"  they  answered,  "  was  at 
variance  with  their  conviction  and  their  conscience;  but 
means  might  perhaps  be  found  to  raise  the  money,  if  ho 
would  only  let  them  know  for  what  purpose  he  would  use  it. 
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''No !"  cried  he,  with  the  utmost  displeasure,  "  if  I  must  tell 
you  that,  it  is  all  over  with  the  use  of  it."  "With  these  words 
he  immediately  broke  off  the  conference,  and  dismissed  the 
deputies. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  reproached  with  having  squan- 
dered his  fortune,  and  with  favouring  the  innovations  on  ac- 
count of  his  debts  ;  but  he  asserted  that  he  still  enjoyed  60,000 
florins  yearly  rental.  Before  his  departure,  he  borrowed 
20,000  florins  from  the  states  of  Holland,  on  the  mortgage 
of  some  manors.  Men  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that 
he  would  have  succumbed  to  necessity  so  entirely,  and  with- 
out an  effort  at  resistance,  given  up  all  his  hopes  and  schemes. 
But  what  he  secretly  meditated  no  one  knew,  no  one  had 
read  in  his  heart.  Being  asked  how  he  intended  to  conduct 
himself  towards  the  King  of  Spain.  "  Quietly,"  was  his 
answer,  "  unless  he  touches  my  honour  or  my  estates."  He 
left  the  Netherlands  soon  afterwards,  and  betook  himself  in 
retirement  to  the  town  of  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  at  which 
place  he  was  bom.  He  was  accompanied  to  Germany  by 
many  hundreds,  either  as  his  servants  or  as  volunteers,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  Counts  Hogstraten,  Kuilemberg,  and 
Bergen,  who  preferred  to  share  a  voluntary  exile  with  him, 
rather  than  recklessly  involve  themselves  in  an  uncertain  des- 
tiny. In  his  departure  the  nation  saw  the  flight  of  its  guard- 
ian angel ;  many  had  adored,  all  had  honoured  him.  With  him 
the  last  stay  of  the  Protestants  gave  way  ;  they,  however,  bad 
greater  hopes  from  this  man  in  exile,  than  from  all  the  others 
together  who  remained  behind.  Even  the  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  witness  his  departure  without  regret.  Them  also 
had  he  shielded  from  tyranny  ;  he  had  not  mifrequently  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppression  of  their  own  church,  and  he 
had  rescued  many  of  them  from  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of 
their  religious  opponents.  A  few  fr.tmtics  among  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  were  offended  with  his  proposal  of  an  alliance  with 
their  brethren,  who  avowed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
solemnized  with  secret  thanksgivings  the  day  on  which  th^ 
enemy  left  them.  1667 
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Immediately  after  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Prince 
of  Gaure  hastened  back  to  Brussels,  to  receive  from  the 
regent  the  reward  of  his  firmness,  and  there  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  court,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  his  good  fortune, 
to  dispel  the  light  cloud  which  the  earnest  warnings  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  cast  over  his  natural  gaiety.  The 
Qight  of  the  latter  now  left  him  in  possession  of  the  stage. 
He  had  now  no  longer  any  rival  in  the  republic  to  dim  his 
glory.  With  redoubled  zeal  he  wooed  the  transient  favour  of 
the  court,  above  which  he  ought  to  have  felt  himself  far  ex- 
alted. All  Brussels  must  participate  in  his  joy.  He  gave 
splendid  banquets  and  public  entertainments,  at  which,  the 
better  to  eradicate  all  suspicion  from  his  mind,  the  regent 
herself  frequently  attended.  Not  content  with  having  taken 
the  required  oath,  he  outstripped  the  most  devout  in  devo- 
tion ;  outran  the  most  zealous  in  zeal  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms  the  refractory 
towns  of  Flanders.  He  declared  to  his  old  friend,  Count 
Hogstraten,  as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Gueux,  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  them  his  friendship  for  ever,  if  they 
hesitated  any  longer  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  reconcile  themselves  with  their  king.  All  the  confiden 
tial  letters  which  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  them 
were  returned,  and  by  this  last  step,  the  breach  between  them 
was  made  public  and  irreparable.  Egmont's  secession,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  destroyed  the  last  hope  of 
the  Protestants  and  dissolved  the  whole  league  of  the  Gueux 
Its  members  vied  with  each  other  in  readiness — nay,  they 
could  not  soon  enough  abjure  the  covenant  and  take  the  new 
oath  proposed  to  them  by  the  government.  In  vain  did  the 
Protestant  merchants  exclaim  at  this  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles ;  their  weak  voice  was  no  longer  listened 
to,  and  all  the  sums  were  lost  with  which  they  had  sup- 
plied the  league. 

The  most  important  places  were  quickly  reduced  and  gar- 
risoned ;  the  rebels  had  fled,  or  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner ;  in  the  provinces  no  protector  was  left.  All 
yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  regent,  and  her  victorious  army 
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was  advancing  against  Antwerp.  After  a  ^ong  and  obstinate 
contest,  this  town  had  been  cleared  of  the  worst  leoels ;  Her- 
mann and  his  adherents  took  to  flight ;  tne  internal  storma 
had  spent  their  rage.  The  minds  of  the  people  became  gra- 
dually composed,  and,  no  longer  excited  at  will  by  every  fu 
rious  fanatic,  began  to  listen  to  better  counsels.  The  weal 
thier  citizens  earnestly  longed  for  peace,  to  revive  commerce 
and  trade,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the  long  reign  of 
anarchy.  The  dread  of  Alva's  approach  worked  wonders  ;  in 
order  to  prevent  the  miseries,  which  a  Spanish  army  would 
inflict  upon  the  country,  the  people  hastened  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  gentler  mercies  of  the  regent.  Of  their  own 
accord  they  despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  Brussels,  to  nego- 
ciate  for  a  treaty  and  to  hear  her  terms.  Agreeably  as  the 
regent  was  surprised  by  this  voluntary  step,  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  hurried  away  by  her  joy.  She  declared  that  she 
neither  could  nor  would  listen  to  any  overtures  or  representa- 
tions until  the  town  had  received  a  garrison.  Even  this 
was  no  longer  opposed,  and  Count  Mansfeld  marched  in, 
the  day  after,  with  sixteen  squadrons  in  battle  array.  A  so- 
lemn treaty  was  now  made  between  the  town  and  duchess,  by 
which  the  former  bound  itself  to  prohibit  the  Calvinistic  form 
of  worship,  to  banish  all  preachers  of  that  persuasion,  to  re- 
store the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  its  former  dignity,  to 
decorate  the  despoiled  churches  with  their  former  ornaments, 
to  administer  the  old  edicts  as  before,  to  take  the  new  oath 
which  the  other  towns  had  sworn  to,  and  lastly  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  justice  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  in 
bearing  arms,  or  taking  part  in  the  desecration  of  the 
churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  pledged  herself  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  even  to  intercede  for  the  of- 
fenders with  the  king.  All  those,  who  being  dubious  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  preferred  bannishment,  were  to  be  allowed  a  month 
to  convert  their  property  into  money,  and  place  themselves  in 
safety.  From  this  grace,  none  were  to  be  excluded  but  such 
as  had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  who  were  excepted 
by  the  previous  article.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  all  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  preachers  in  Antwerp, 
and  the  adjoining  territory,  were  warned  by  the  herald  to  quit 
the  country  within  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  streets  and  gates 
vere  now  thronged  with  fugitives,  who  for  the  honour  of  their 
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God  abandoned  what  was  dearest  to  them,  and  sought  a  more 
peaceful  home  for  their  persecuted  faith.  Here  husbands 
were  taking  an  eternal  farewell  of  their  wives,  fathers  of  their 
children;  there  whole  families  were  preparing  to  depart. 
All  Antwerp  resembled  a  house  of  mourning ;  wherever  the 
eye  turned,  some  affecting  spectacle  of  painful  separation  pre- 
sented itself.  A  seal  was  set  on  the  doors  of  the  Protestant 
churches ;  the  whole  worship  seemed  to  be  extinct.  The  10th 
of  April  (1567)  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  departure  of 
the  preachers.  In  the  town  hall,  where  they  appeared  for  the 
last  time  to  take  leave  of  the  magistrate,  they  could  not  com- 
mand their  grief;  but  broke  forth  into  bitter  reproaches. 
They  had  been  sacrificed,  they  exclaimed,  they  had  been 
shamefully  betrayed.  But  a  time  would  come  when  Antwerp 
would  pay  dearly  enough  for  this  baseness.  Still  more  bitter 
were  the  complaints  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  whom  the  magis 
trate  himself  had  invited  into  the  country,  to  preach  against 
the  Calvinists.  Under  the  delusive  representation  that  the 
king  was  not  unfavourable  to  their  religion,  they  had  been  se- 
duced into  a  combination  against  the  Calvinists,  but  as  soon 
as  the  latter  had  been,  by  their  co-operation,  brought  under 
subjection,  and  their  own  services  were  no  longer  required, 
they  were  left  to  bewail  their  folly,  which  had  involved  them- 
selves and  their  enemies  in  common  ruin. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  regent  entered  Antwerp  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  Walloon  horse,  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  all  the  governors  and  coun- 
sellors, a  number  of  municipal  officers,  and  her  whole 
court.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  cathedral,  which  still  bore 
lamentable  traces  of  the  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and 
drew  from  her  many  and  bitter  tears.  Immediately  after- 
wards four  of  the  rebels,  who  had  been  overtaken  in  their 
flight,  were  brought  in  and  executed  in  the  public  market- 
place. All  the  children  who  had  been  baptized  after  the 
Protestant  rites  were  rebaptized  by  Roman  Catholic  priests ; 
all  the  schools  of  heretics  were  closed,  and  their  churches  le- 
velled to  the  ground.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands followed  the  example  of  Antwerp,  and  banished  the 
Protestant  preachers.  By  the  end  of  April,  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  churches  were  repaired  and  embellished  more  splendidly 
than  ever,  while  all  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  v/ere 
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pulled  down,  and  every  vestige  of  the  proscribed  belief  obliter 
ated  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  The  populace,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  generally  with  the  successful  party,  was  now  asi 
active  in  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate,  as  a  short 
time  before  it  had  been  furiously  zealous  in  its  cause ;  in 
Ghent,  a  large  and  beautiful  church  which  the  Calvinists  had 
erected  was  attacked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  wholly 
disappeared.  From  the  beams  of  the  roofless  churches,  gib- 
bets were  erected  for  those  who  had  profaned  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  places  of  execution  were  filled 
with  corpses,  the  prisons  with  condemned  victims,  the  hi.uh 
roads  with  fugitives.  Innumerable  were  the  victims  of  this 
year  of  murder;  in  the  smallest  towns  fifty  at  least,  in 
several  of  the  larger  as  many  as  three  hundred,  were  put  to 
death,  while  no  account  was  kept  of  the  numbers  in  the  open 
country  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provost-marshal,  and 
were  immediately  strung  up  as  miscreants,  without  trial  and 
without  mercy 

The  regent  was  still  in  Antwerp,  when  ambassadors  pre- 
sented themselves  from  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  to  intercede  for  their  fugitive 
brethren  in  the  faith.  The  expelled  preachers  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  had  claimed  the  rights  assured  to  them  by 
the  religious  peace  of  the  Germans,  in  which  Brabant,  as  part 
of  the  empire,  participated,  and  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  those  princes.  The  arrival  of  the  foreign  mi 
nisters  alarmed  the  regent,  and  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  entrance  into  Antwerp  ;  under  the  guise,  how 
ever,  of  showing  them  marks  of  honour,  she  continued  to 
keep  them  closely  watched,  lest  they  should  encourage  the 
malcontents  in  any  attempts  against  the  peace  of  the  town. 
From  the  high  tone  which  they  most  unseasonably  adopted 
towards  fehe  regent,  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  they  were 
little  in  earnest  in  their  demand.  "  It  was  but  reasonable,"  they 
said,  "that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  the  only  one,  which 
met  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  the  ruling  faith  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  but  to  persecute  it  by  such  cruel  edicts  as 
were  in  force  was  positively  unnatural,  and  could  riot  be 
allowed  They  therefore  required  of  the  regent,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  not  to  treat  the  people,  entrusted  to  her  rule,  with  such 
S3  verity.  She  replied  through  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  her 
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minister  for  German  affairs,  that  such  an  exordium  deserved 
no  answer  at  all.  From  the  sympathy  which  the  German 
princes  had  shown  for  the  Belgian  fugitives,  it  was  clear  that 
they  gave  less  credit  to  the  letters  of  the  king,  in  explanation 
of  his  measures,  than  to  the  reports  of  a  few  worthless  wretches 
who,  in  the  desecrated  churches,  had  left  behind  them  a  worthier 
memorial  of  their  acts  and  characters.  It  would  far  more  bo- 
conie  them  to  leave  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  care  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  abandon  the  attempt  to  foster  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion in  foreign  countries,  from  which  they  would  reap 
neither  honour  nor  profit.  The  ambassadors  left  Antwerp  in 
a  few  days  without  having  effected  anything.  The  Saxon 
minister,  indeed,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  regent,  even 
assured  her  that  his  master  had  most  reluctantly  taken  this 
step. 

The  German  ambassadors  had  not  quitted  Antwerp,  when 
intelligence  from  Holland  completed  the  triumph  of  the 
regent.  From  fear  of  Count  Megen,  Count  Brederode 
had  deserted  his  town  of  Viane,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  had  succeeded  in  throwing  himself 
into  Amsterdam,  where  his  arrival  caused  great  alarm  to 
the  city  magistrate,  who  had  previously  found  difficulty  in 
preventing  a  revolt,  while  it  revived  the  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Here  Brederode *s  adherents  increased  daily,  and 
many  noblemen  flocked  to  him  from  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and 
Groningen,  whence  the  victorious  arms  of  Megen  and  Arem- 
berg  had  driven  them.  Under  various  disguises,  they  found 
means  to  steal  into  the  city,  where  they  gathered  round  Bre- 
derode, and  served  him  as  a  strong  body-guard.  The  regent, 
apprehensive  of  a  new  outbreak,  sent  one  of  her  private  secre- 
taries, Jacob  de  la  Torre,  to  the  Council  of  Amsterdam,  and 
ordered  them  to  get  rid  of  Count  Brederode  on  any  terms, 
and  at  any  risk  Neither  the  magistrate  nor  de  la  Torre  him- 
self, who  visited  Brederode  in  person  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
will  of  the  duchess,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  depart.  The  se- 
cretary was  even  surprised  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of  Bre- 
derode's  followers,  and  deprived  of  all  his  papers,  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  lost  his  life  also,  if  ne  had  not  contrived  to  make 
nis  escape.  Brederode  remained  in  Amsterdam  a  full  month  af- 
ter this  occurrence,  a  powerless  idol  of  the  Protestants,  and  an 
oppressive  burden  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  while  his  fine  army, 
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which  he  had  left  in  Viane,  reinforced  by  many  fugitives 
from  the  southern  provinces,  gave  Count  Megen  enough  to  da 
without  attempting  to  harass  the  Protestants  in  their  flight. 
At  last,  Brederode  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  Orange, 
and  yielding  to  necessity,  abandon  a  desperate  cause.  He  in 
formed  the  town  council  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  Am 
sterdam,  if  they  would  enable  him  to  do  so  by  furnishing  him 
with  the  pecuniary  means.  Glad  to  get  quit  of  him,  they 
hastened  to  borrow  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  town 
council.  Brederode  quitted  Amsterdam  the  same  night,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  gun-boat  as  far  as  Vlie,  from  whence  he  for- 
tunately escaped  to  Embden.  Fate  treated  him  more  mildly 
than  the  majority  of  those  he  had  implicated  in  his  foolhardy 
enterprise  :  he  died  the  year  after,  1568,  at  one  of  his  castles 
in  Germany,  from  the  effects  of  drinking,  by  which  he  sought 
ultimately  to  drown  his  grief  and  disappointments.  His  wi- 
dow, Countess  of  Moers  in  her  own  right,  was  remarried  to 
the  Prince  Palatine,  Frederick  III.  The  Protestant  cause 
lost  but  little  by  his  demise ;  the  work  which  he  had  com 
menced,  as  it  had  not  been  kept  alive  by  him,  so  it  did  not 
die  with  him. 

The  little  army,  which  in  his  disgraceful  flight  he  had  desert- 
ed, was  bold  and  valiant,  and  had  a  few  resolute  leaders.  It 
disbanded,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he,  to  whom  it  looked  for  pay,  had 
fled ;  but  hunger  and  courage  kept  its  parts  together  some 
time  longer.  O^e  body,  under  the  command  of  Dietrich  of 
Battenburgh,  marched  to  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  carry 
ing  that  town ;  but  Count  Megen  hastened  with  thirteen 
companies  of  excellent  troops  to  its  relief,  and  compelled  the 
rebels  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Contenting  themselves  with 
plundering  the  neighbouring  cloisters,  among  which  the  abbey 
of  Egmont  in  particular  was  hardly  dealt  with,  they  turned 
off  towards  Waaterland,  where  they  hoped  the  numerous 
swamps  would  protect  them  from  pursuit.  But  thither 
Count  Megen  followed  them,  and  compelled  them,  in  all 
haste,  to  seek  safety  in  the  Zuyderzee.  The  brothers  Van 
Battenburg,  and  two  Friesan  nobles,  Beima  and  Galama,  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  the  booty  they  had  taken  fron> 
the  monasteries,  embarked  near  the  town  of  Hoorne,  intend 
ing  to  cross  to  Friesland,  but,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
steersman,  who  ran  the  vessel  on  a  sandbank  near  Harlingea 
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they  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Aremberg's  captains,  who 
took  them  all  prisoners.  The  Count  of  Aremberg  immediitely 
pronounced  sentence  upon  all  the  captives  of  plebeian  rank, 
but  sent  his  noble  prisoners  to  the  regent,  who  caused  seven 
of  them  to  be  beheaded.  Seven  others  of  the  most  noble,  in 
eluding  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg  and  some  Frieslandera, 
all  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  were  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
to  enable  him  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration by  a  deed,  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him- 
The  troops  in  four  other  vessels  which  set  sail  from  Medem- 
blick,  and  were  pursued  by  Count  Megen  in  small  boats, 
were  more  successful.  A  contrary  wind  had  forced  them  out  of 
their  course,  and  driven  them  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Gueldres, 
where  they  all  got  safe  to  land ;  crossing  the  Rhine  near  Heu- 
aen,  they  fortunately  escaped  into  Cleves,  where  they  tore 
their  flags  in  pieces,  and  dispersed.  In  North  Holland, 
Count  Megen  overtook  some  squadrons  who  had  lingered 
too  long  in  plundering  the  cloisters,  and  completely  overpow- 
ered them.  He  afterwards  formed  a  junction  with  Noir- 
carmes,  and  garrisoned  Amsterdam.  The  Duke  Erich  of 
Brunswick  also  surprised  three  companies,  the  last  remains  ot 
the  army  of  the  Gueux,  near  Viane,  where  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  take  a  battery,  routed  them  and  captured  their 
leader  Rennesse,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  the 
castle  of  Freudenburg  in  Utrecht.  Subsequently,  when  Duke 
Erich  entered  Viane,  he  found  nothing  but  deserted  streets, 
the  inhabitants  having  left  it  with  the  garrison  on  the  first 
alarm.  He  immediately  razed  the  fortifications,  and  reduced 
this  arsenal  of  the  Gueux  to  an  open  town  without  defences. 
All  the  originators  of  the  league  were  now  dispersed  ;  Brede- 
rode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  fled  to  Germany,  and  Counts 
Hogstraten,  Bergen,  and  Kuilemberg  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, Mansfeld  had  seceded,  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg 
awaited  in  prison  an  ignominious  fate,  while  Thoulouse  alone 
had  found  an  honourable  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those 
of  the  confederates  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  had  saved  nothing  but  their 
lives,  and  thus  the  title  which  they  had  assumed  for  show,  be 
came  at  last  a  terrible  reality. 

Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  the  noble  league,  which 
in    its    beginning    awakened    such    fair    hopes,    and    pro 
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mised  to  become  a  powerful  protection  against  oppression. 
Unanimity  was  its  strength  ;  distrust  and  internal  dissension 
its  ruin.  It  brought  to  light  and  developed  many  rare  and 
beautiful  virtues ;  but  it  wanted  the  most  indispensable  of  all, 
prudence  and  moderation,  without  which  any  undertaking 
must  miscarry,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  most  laborious  in- 
dustry perish.  If  its  objects  had  been  as  pure  as  it  pretended, 
or  even  had  they  remained  as  pure  as  they  really  were  at  its 
first  establishment,  it  might  have  defied  the  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  prematurely  overwhelmed  it ; 
and  even  if  unsuccessful,  it  would  still  have  deserved  an  ho- 
nourable mention  in  history.  But  it  is  too  evident  that  the 
confederate  nobles,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  took  a 
greater  share  in  the  frantic  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts  than 
comported  with  the  dignity  and  blamelessness  of  their  confe- 
deration ;  and  many  among  them  openly  exchanged  their  own 
good  cause  for  the  mad  enterprise  of  these  worthless  vaga- 
bonds. The  restriction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  mitigation  of 
the  cruel  inhumanity  of  the  edicts,  must  be  laid  to  the  credit 
of  the  league;  but  this  transient  relief  was  dearly  pur- 
chased, at  the  cost  of  so  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  citi- 
zens, who  either  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  or  in  exile 
carried  their  wealth  and  industry  to  another  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  and  of  the  presence  of  Alva  and  the  Spanish  arms 
Many,  too,  of  its  peaceable  citizens,  who,  without  its  danger- 
ous temptations,  would  never  have  been  seduced  from  the 
ranks  of  peace  and  order,  were  beguiled  by  the  hope  of  success 
into  the  most  culpable  enterprises,  and  by  their  failure 
plunged  into  ruin  and  misery.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  league  atoned  in  some  measure  for  these  wrongs  by  posi- 
tive benefits  It  brought  together  and  emboldened  many 
whom  a  selfish  pusillanimity  kept  asunder  and  inactive  ;  it 
diffused  a  salutary  public  spirit  amongst  the  Belgian  people, 
which  the  oppression  of  the  government  had  almost  entirely 
extinguished,  and  gave  unanimity  and  a  common  voice  to  the 
scattered  members  of  the  nation,  the  absence  of  which  alone 
makes  despots  bold.  The  attempt,  indeed,  failed,  and  the 
knots,  too  carelessly  tied,  were  quickly  unloosed  ;  but  it  was 
through  such  failures  that  the  nation  was  eventually  to  attain 
to  a  firm  and  lasting  union,  which  should  bid  defiance  to 
change. 
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The  total  destruction  of  the  Geusen  army  quickly  brought 
the  Dutch  towns  also  back  to  their  obedience,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces there  remained  riot  a  single  place  which  had  not  sub- 
mittad  to  the  regent ;  but  the  increasing  emigration,  both  of 
the  natives  and  the  foreign  residents,  threatened  the  country 
with  depopulation.  In  Amsterdam  the  crowd  of  fugitives  was 
so  great,  that  vessels  were  wanting  to  convey  them  across  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuyderzee,  and  that  flourishing  emporiuu 
beheld  with  dismay  the  approaching  downfall  of  its  prosperity. 
Alarmed  at  this  general  flight,  the  regent  hastened  to  write 
letters  to  all  the  towns,  to  encourage  the  citizens  to  remain, 
and  by  fair  promises  to  revive  a  hope  of  better  and  milder 
measures.  In  the  king's  name,  she  promised  to  all  who 
would  freely  swear  to  obey  the  state  and  the  church  complete 
indemnity,  and  by  public  proclamation  invited  the  fugitives  to 
trust  to  the  royal  clemency  and  return  to  their  homes.  She 
engaged  also  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  dreaded  presence 
of  a  Spanish  army,  even  if  it  were  already  on  the  frontiers ; 
nay,  she  went  so  far  as  to  drop  hints  that,  if  necessary,  means 
might  be  found  to  prevent  it  by  force  from  entering  the  pro- 
vinces, as  she  was  fully  determined  not  to  relinquish  to  an- 
other the  glory  of  a  peace  which  it  had  cost  her  so  much  la- 
bour to  effect.  Few,  however,  returned  in  reliance  upon  her 
word,  and  these  few  had  cause  to  repent  it  in  the  sequel  ; 
many  thousands  had  already  quitted  the  country,  and  several 
thousands  more  quickly  followed  them.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land were  filled  with  Flemish  emigrants,  who,  wherever  they 
settled,  retained  their  usages  and  manners,  and  even  their  cos- 
tume, unwilling  to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  they 
should  never  again  see  their  native  land,  and  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  return.  Few  carried  with  them  any  remains  of  their 
former  affluence ;  the  greater  portion  had  to  beg  their  way, 
and  bestowed  on  their  adopted  country  nothing  but  indus- 
trious skill  and  honest  citizens. 

And  now  the  regent  hastened  to  report  to  the  king,  tidings 
such  as  during  her  whole  administration  she  had  never  before 
been  able  to  gratify  him  with.  She  announced  to  him  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  that  she  thought  herself  strong  enough  to  maintain  it. 
The  sects  were  extirpated,  and  the  Ixoman  Catholic  worship 
re-established  in  all  its  former  splendour;  the  rebels  had 
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either  already  met  with,  or  were  awaiting  in  prison,  the  punish 
ment  they  deserved ;  the  towns  were  secured  by  adequate  garn 
sons.  There  was.  therefore,  no  necessity  for  sending  Spanish 
troops  into  the  Netherlands,  and  nothing  to  justify  their  en- 
trance. Their  arrival  would  tend  to  destroy  the  existing  repose, 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  establish,  would  che<.;k  the  mucb- 
Jesired  revival  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  while  it  would  in- 
volve the  country  in  new  expenses,  would,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
prive them  of  the  only  means  of  supporting  them.  The  mere  ru- 
mour of  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  army  had  stripped  the 
country  of  many  thousands  of  its  most  valuable  citizens ;  its 
actual  appearance  would  reduce  it  to  a  desert.  As  there  was 
no  longer  any  enemy  to  subdue,  or  rebellion  to  suppress,  the 
people  would  see  no  motive  for  the  march  of  this  army  but 
punishment  and  revenge  ;  and,  under  this  supposition,  its  ar 
rival  would  neither  be  welcomed  nor  honoured.  No  longer 
excused  by  necessity,  this  violent  expedient  would  assume  the 
odious  aspect  of  oppression,  would  exasperate  the  national 
mind  afresh,  drive  the  Protestants  to  desperation,  and  arm 
*heir  brethren  in  other  countries  in  their  defence.  The  re- 
gent, she  said,  had,  in  the  king's  name,  promised  the  nation 
it  should  be  relieved  from  this  foreign  army,  and  to  this  stipu 
lation  she  was  principally  indebted  for  the  present  peace ;  she 
could  not,  therefore,  guarantee  its  long  continuance  if  her 
pledge  was  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  The  Netherlands  would 
receive  him  as  their  sovereign  the  king,  with  every  mark  of 
attachment  and  veneration ;  but  he  must  come  as  a  father  to 
bless,  not  as  a  despot  to  chastise  them.  Let  him  come 
to  enjoy  the  peace  which  she  had  bestowed  on  the  country, 
but  not  to  destroy  it  afresh. 
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But  it  was  otherwise  determined  in  the  council  at  Madrid. 
The  minister  Granvella,  who,  even  while  absent  himself,  ruled 
the  Spanish  cabinet  by  his  adherents ;  the  Cardinal  Grand  In- 
quisitor Spinosa,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  swayed  respectively 
by  hatred,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  or  private  interest,  had  out- 
voted the  milder  councils  of  the  Prince  Ruy  Gomes  of  Eboli, 
the  Count  of  Feria,  and  the  king's  confessor  Fresneda.  The 
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insurrection,  it  was  urged  by  the  former,  was  indeed  quelled 
for  the  present,  but  only  because  the  rebels  were  awed  by  the 
rumour  of  the  king's  armed  approach ;  it  was  to  fear  of  punish- 
ment alone,  and  not  to  sorrow  for  their  crime,  that  the  present 
calm  was  to  be  ascribed,  and  it  would  soon  again  be  broken  if 
that  feeling  were  allowed  to  subside.  In  fact,  the  offences  of 
the  people  fairly  afforded  the  king  the  opportunity  he  had  so 
long  desired,  of  carrying  out  his  despotic  views  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  justice.  The  peaceable  settlement  for  which  the 
regent  took  credit  to  herself,  was  very  far  from  according 
with  his  wishes,  which  sought  rather  for  a  legitimate  pretext  to 
deprive  the  provinces  of  their  privileges,  which  were  so  ob 
noxious  to  his  despotic  temper. 

With  an  impenetrable  dissimulation,  Philip  had  hitherto 
fostered  the  general  delusion  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the 
provinces  in  person,  while,  all  along,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  remote  from  his  real  intentions.  Travelling  at  any  time 
ill -suited  the  methodical  regularity  of  his  life,  which  moved 
with  the  precision  of  clockwork ;  and  his  narrow  and  sluggish 
intellect  was  oppressed  by  the  variety  and  multitude  of 
objects  with  which  new  scenes  crowded  it.  The  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  which  would  attend  a  journey  to  the  Nether- 
lands must,  therefore,  have  been  peculiarly  alarming  to  his 
natural  timidity  and  love  of  ease.  Why  should  he,  who. 
in  all  that  he  did,  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  alone, 
and  to  make  men  accommodate  themselves  to  his  principles, 
not  his  principles  to  men,  undertake  so  perilous  an  expedition, 
when  he  could  see  neither  the  advantage  nor  necessity  of  it. 
Moreover,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  him  an  utter  impossibility  to 
separate,  even  for  a  moment,  his  person  from  his  royal  dignity, 
which  no  prince  ever  guarded  so  tenaciously  and  pedantically 
as  himself,  so  the  magnificence  and  ceremony,  which  in  his 
mind  were  inseparably  connected  with  such  a  journey,  and 
the  expenses  which,  on  this  account,  it  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion, were  of  themselves  sufficient  motives  to  account  for  his 
indisposition  to  it,  without  its  being  at  all  requisite  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  influence  of  his  favourite,  Ruy  Gomes,  who  is 
said  to  have  desired  to  separate  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
from  the  king.  Little,  however,  as  he  seriously  intended  this 
'ourney,  he  still  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  up  the  expecta- 
tion of  it,  as  well  with  a  view  of  austaining  the  courage  of  tho 
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loyal,  as  of  preventing  a  dangerous  combination  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  stopping  the  further  progress  of  the  rebels. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  deception  as  long  as  possible, 
Philip  made  extensive  preparations  for  his  departure,  and 
neglected  nothing  which  could  be  required  for  such  an  event 
He  ordered  ships  to  be  fitted  out,  appointed  the  officers  and 
others  to  attend  him.  To  allay  the  suspicion  such  warlike 
preparations  might  excite  in  all  foreign  courts,  they  were 
informed  through  his  ambassadors  of  his  real  design.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  France  for  a  passage  for  himself  and 
attendants  through  that  kingdom,  and  consulted  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  as  to  the  preferable  route.  He  caused  a  list  to  be 
drawn  up  of  all  the  towns  and  fortified  places  that  lay  in  hi& 
march,  and  directed  all  the  intermediate  distances  to  be  accu- 
rately laid  down.  Orders  were  issued  for  taking  a  map  ami 
survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  Savoy  and 
Burgundy,  the  duke  being  requested  to  furnish  the  requisite 
surveyors  and  scientific  officers.  To  such  lengths  was  the 
deception  carried,  that  the  regent  was  commanded  to  hold 
eight  vessels,  at  least,  in  readiness,  off  Zealand,  and  to  de- 
spatch them  to  meet  the  king  the  instant  she  heard  of  his 
having  sailed  from  Spain ;  and  these  ships  she  actually  got 
ready,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  churches 
for  the  king's  safety  during  the  voyage,  though,  in  secret, 
many  persons  did  not  scruple  to  remark  that,  in  his  chamber 
at  Madrid,  his  majesty  would  not  have  much  cause  to  dread 
the  storms  at  sea.  Philip  played  his  part  with  such  masterly 
skill,  that  the  Belgian  ambassadors  in  Madrid,  Lords  Bergen 
and  Montigny,  who  at  first  had  disbelieved  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  pretended  journey,  began  at  last  to  be  alarmed,  and  in- 
fected their  friends  in  Brussels  with  similar  apprenensions. 
An  attack  of  tertian  ague,  which  about  this  time  the  king 
suffered,  or  perhaps  feigned,  in  Segovia,  afforded  a  plausible 
pretence  for  postponing  his  journey,  while,  mean  time,  the 
preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  activity. 
At  last,  when  the  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations  of  his 
sister  compelled  him  to  make  a  definite  explanation  of  his 
plans,  he  gave  orders  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  set  our 
forthwith  with  in  army,  both  to  clear  the  way  before  bin 
of  rebels,  and  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  his  own  royal 
arrival.  He  did  Dot  yet  venture  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
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announce  the  duke  as  his  substitute.  He  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  submission  which  his  Flemish  nobles 
would  cheerfully  yield  to  their  sovereign,  would  be  refused  to 
one  of  his  servants,  whose  cruel  character  was  well  known, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  detested  as  a  foreigner,  and  the  enemy 
of  their  constitution.  And,  in  fact,  the  universal  belief  that 
the  king  was  soon  to  follow,  which  long  survived  Alva's  en 
trance  into  the  country,  restrained  the  outbreak  of  disturb- 
ances which  otherwise  would  assuredly  have  been  caused  by 
the  cruelties  which  marked  the  very  opening  of  the  duke's 
government. 

The  clergy  of  Spain,  and  especially  the  Inquisition,  eon 
jibuted  richly  towards  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  as  to 
a  holy  war.  Throughout  Spain,  the  enlisting  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  viceroys  and  governors  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Milan,  received  orders  to  select  the  best  of 
their  Italian  and  Spanish  troops  in  the  garrisons,  and  despatch 
them  to  the  general  rendezvous  in  the  Geneose  territory, 
where  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  exchange  them  for  the  Spanish 
recruits  which  he  should  bring  with  him.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regent  was  commanded  to  hold  in  readiness  a  few  more 
regiments  of  German  infantry  in  Luxembourg,  under  the 
command  of  the  Counts  Eberstein,  Schaumburg,  and  Lodrona, 
and  also  some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  to  reinforce  the  Spanish  general  immediately  on 
his  entrance  into  the  provinces.  The  Count  of  Barlaimont 
was  commissioned  to  furnish  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
armament,  and  a  sum  of  200,000  gold  florins  was  remitted  to 
the  regent,  to  enable  her  to  meet  these  expenses,  and  to 
maintain  her  own  troops. 

The  French  court,  however,  under  pretence  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Huguenots,  had  refused  to  allow 
the  Spanish  army  to  pass  through  France.  Philip  applied  to 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine,  who  were  too  dependent 
upon  him  to  refuse  his  request.  The  former  merely  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  2,000  infantry  and  a 
squadron  of  horse  at  the  king's  expense,  in  order  to  protect  his 
country  from  the  injuries  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed from  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  army.  At  the  same 
time,  he  undertook  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  transit 
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The  nimour  of  this  arrangement  roused  the  Huguenots, 
the  Genevese,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Orisons.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  and  the  Admiral  Coligny  entreated  Charles  IX.  not  to 
neglect  so  favourable  a  moment  of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  hereditary  foe  of  France.  With  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  the 
Genevese,  and  his  own  Protestant  subjects,  it  would,  they 
alleged,  be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Alpine  mountains ;  and 
they  promised  to  support  him  in  this  undertaking  with  an 
army  of  50,000  Huguenots.  This  advice,  however,  whose 
dangerous  object  was  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  was  plausibly 
declined  by  Charles  IX.,  who  assured  them  that  he  was  both 
able  and  anxious  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom. 
He  hastily  despatched  troops  to  cover  the  French  frontiers ; 
and  the  republics  of  Geneva,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  the  Grisons, 
followed  his  example,  all  ready  to  offer  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  dreaded  enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  liberty. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1567,  the  Duke  of  Alva  set  sail  from 
Carthagena  with  thirty  galleys,  which  had  been  furnished  by 
Andrew  Doria  and  the  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and  within 
eight  days  landed  at  Genoa,  where  the  four  regiments  were 
waiting  to  join  him.  But  a  tertian  ague,  with  which  he  was 
seized  shortly  after  his  arrival,  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
some  days  inactive  in  Lombardy — a  delay  of  which  the  neigh 
bou  ring  powers  availed  themselves  to  prepare  for  defence.  As 
soon  as  the  duke  recovered,  he  held  at  Asti,  in  Montferrat,  a 
review  of  all  his  troops,  who  were  more  formidable  by  their 
valour  than  by  their  numbers,  since  cavalry  and  infantry 
together  did  not  amount  to  much  above  10,000  men.  In  his 
long  and  perilous  march,  he  did  not  wish  to  encumber  himself 
with  useless  supernumeraries,  which  would  only  impede  his 
progress  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  supporting  his  army. 
These  10,000  veterans  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  greater 
army,  which,  according  as  circumstances  and  occasion  might 
require,  he  could  easily  assemble  in  the  Netherlands  them 
selves. 

This  army,  however,  was  as  select  as  it  was  small.     It  co  - 
risted  of  the  remains  of  those  victorious  legions,  at  whose  head 
Charles  V.  had  made  Europe  tremble;  sanguinary,  indomitable 
bands,  in  whose  battalions  the  firmness  of  the  old  Macedonia 
phalanx  lived   again;    rapid  in   their   evolutions  from    long 
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practice,  hardy  and  enduring,  proud  of  their  leader's  success, 
and  confident  from  past  victories,  formidable  by  their  licen- 
tiousness, but  still  more  so  by  their  discipline;  let  loose 
•with  all  the  passions  of  a  warmer  climate  upon  a  rich  and 
peaceful  country,  and  inexorable  towards  an  enemy  whom  the 
church  had  cursed.  Their  fanatical  and  sanguinary  spirit, 
their  thirst  for  glory  and  innate  courage  was  aided  by  a  rude 
sensuality,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spanish  general 
lirmly  and  surely  ruled  his  otherwise  intractable  troops 
With  a  prudent  indulgence,  he  allowed  riot  and  voluptuous- 
ness to  reign  throughout  the  camp.  Under  his  tacit  con- 
nivance, Italian  courtezans  followed  the  standards;  even  in 
the  march  across  the  Apennines,  where  the  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  compelled  him  to  reduce  his  force  to  the 
smallest  possible  number,  he  preferred  to  have  a  few  regi- 
ments less,  rather  than  to  leave  behind  these  instruments  of 
voluptuousness  *. 

But  industriously  as  Alva  strove  to  relax  the  morals  of  his 
soldiers,  he  enforced  the  more  rigidly  a  strict  military  disci- 
pline, which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  victory,  or  rendered 
less  severe  by  a  battle.  For  all  this  he  had,  he  said,  the 
authority  of  the  Athenian  General  Iphicrates,  who  awarded 
the  prize  of  valour  to  the  pleasure-loving  and  rapacious  sol- 
dier. The  more  irksome  the  restraint  by  which  the  passions 
of  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  check,  the  greater  must  have  been 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  broke  forth  at  the  sole  outlet 
which  was  left  open  to  them. 

The  duke  divided  his  infantry,  which  was  about  9,000 
strong,  and  chiefly  Spaniards,  into  four  brigades,  raid  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  four  Spanish  officers.  Alphonso  of 
Ulloa  led  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  nine  companif  s,  amount- 
ing to  3230  men ;  Sancho  of  Lodogno  commandei  the  Milan 
brigade,  3200,  men  in  ten  companies,  the  Sicilian  brigade 
with  the  same  number  of  companies,  and  consisting  of  ISOO 

*  The  bacchanalian  procession  of  this  army,  contrasted  strangely  enough 
with  the  gloomy  seriousness  and  pretended  sanctity  of  its  aim.  The  num- 
ber of  these  women  was  so  great  that,  to  restrain  the  disorders  and  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves,  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  establishing  a  disci- 
pline of  their  own.  They  ranged  themselves  nndpr  particular  flags,  marched 
in  ranks  and  sections,  and  in  admirable  military  order,  after  each  battalion, 
»nd  classed  themselves  with  strict  etiquette  according  to  their  rank  and  pay. 
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men,  was  under  Julian  Romero,  an  experienced  warrior,  who 
had  already  fought  on  Belgian  ground  * ;  while  Gonsalo  of 
Braccamonte  headed  that  of  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  by 
three  companies  of  recruits,  to  the  full  complement  of  the 
former.  To  every  company,  moreover,  were  added  fifteen 
Spanish  musqueteers.  The  horse,  in  all  1*200  strong,  con 
sisted  of  three  Italian,  two  Albanian,  and  seven  Spanish 
squadrons,  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  chief  command 
was  held  by  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  of  Toledo,  the  two  sons 
of  Alva.  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Cetona,  was  field- 
marshal  ;  a  celebrated  general  whose  services  had  been  made 
over  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and  Gabriel 
Serbellon  was  general  of  artillery.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  lent 
Alva  an  experienced  engineer,  Francis  Pacotto,  of  Urbino, 
who  was  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  new  fortifications. 
His  standard  was  likewise  followed  by  a  number  of  volunteers, 
and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  had  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
before  Tunis.  Among  these  were  Christopher  Mondragone, 
:ine  of  the  ten  Spanish  heroes,  who  near  Muhlberg  swam 
across  the  Elbe  with  their  swords  between  their  teeth,  and 
under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy,  brought  over  from 
the  opposite  shore  the  boats  which  the  Emperor  required  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge.  Sancho  of  Avila,  who  had  been 
trained  to  war  under  Alva  himself,  Camillo  of  Monte,  Francis 
Ferdugo,  Karl  Davila,  Nicolaus  Basta,  and  Count  Martinego, 
all  fired  with  a  noble  ardour,  either  to  commence  their  military 
career  under  so  eminent  a  leader,  or  by  another  glorious  cam- 
paign under  his  command,  to  crown  the  fame  they  had  already 
won.  After  the  review,  the  army  marched  in  three  divisions 
across  Mount  Cenis,  by  the  very  route  which,  sixteen  cen 
tunes  before,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  taken.  The  duke  him 
self  led  the  van ;  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  with  whom  was  asso- 
ciated Lodogno  as  colonel,  the  centre;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Cetona  the  rear.  The  Commissary  General,  Francis  of  Ibarra, 
was  sent  before  with  General  Serbellon  to  open  the  road  for 
the  main  body,  and  get  ready  the  supplies  at  the  several 
quarters  for  the  night.  The  places  which  the  van  left  in  the 


*  The  same  officer,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Spanish  regiments,  about 
Kich  so  much  complaint  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  States-General 
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morning  were  entered  in  the  evening  by  the  centre,  which  in 
its  turn  made  room  on  the  following  day  for  the  rear.  Thus 
the  army  crossed  the  Alps  of  Savoy  by  regular  stages,  and 
with  the  fourteenth  day  completed  that  dangerous  passage. 
A  French  army  of  observation  accompanied  it  side  by  side 
along  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  allied  army  of  the  Genevese  followed  it  on  the  right, 
and  was  passed  by  it  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Both 
these  armies  of  observation  carefully  abstained  from  any 
act  of  hostility,  and  were  merely  intended  to  cover  their 
own  frontiers.  As  the  Spanish  legions  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  steep  mountain  crags,  or  while  they  crossed  the 
rapid  Iser,  or  file  by  file  wound  through  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  rocks,  a  handful  of  men  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  march,  and  to  drive  them 
back  into  the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  since  at  each  place  of  encampment  supplies  were 
provided  for  no  more  than  a  single  day,  and  for  a  third  part 
only  of  the  whole  force.  But  a  supernatural  awe  and  dread 
of  the  Spanish  name  appeared  to  have  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  so  that  they  did  not  perceive  their  advantage,  or 
at  least  did  not  venture  to  profit  by  it.  In  order  to  give  them 
as  little  opportunity  as  possible  of  remembering  it,  the  Spa 
nish  general  hastened  through  this  dangerous  pass.  Con 
vinced,  too,  that  if  his  troops  gave  the  slightest  umbrage  he 
was  lost,  the  strictest  discipline  was  maintained  during  the 
march,  not  a  single  peasant's  hut,  not  a  single  field  was  in- 
jured * ;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  memory  of  man,  was  so 
numerous  an  army  led  so  far  in  such  excellent  order.  Des- 
tined as  this  army  was  for  vengeance  and  murder,  a  malignant 
and  baleful  star  seemed  to  conduct  it  safe  through  all  dan 
gers ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prudence 
of  its  general,  or  the  blindness  of  its  enemies  is  most  to  be 
wondered  at 


*  Once  only  on  entering  Lorraine,  three  horsemen  ventured  to  drive  away 
a  few  sheep  from  a  flock,  of  which  circumstance  the  duke  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed, than  he  sent  back  to  the  owner  what  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
sentenced  the  offenders  to  be  hung.  This  sentence  was,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Lorraine  general,  who  had  come  to  the  frontiers  to  pay  his  respects  to  tue 
duke,  execu^d  OP  only  one  of  the  three,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  at  the  drum- 
head. 
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In  Franehe  Comte,  four  squadrons  of  Burgundian  cavalry 
newly  raised  joined  the  main  army,  which,  at  Luxembourg, 
was  also  reinforced  by  three  regiments  of  German  infantry 
under  the  command  of  Counts  Eberstein,  Schaumburg,  and 
Lodrona.  From  Thionville,  where  he  halted  a  few  days, 
Alva  sent  his  salutations  to  the  regent  by  Francis  of  Ibarra, 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  consult  her  on  the  quar- 
tering of  the  troops.  On  her  part,  Noircarmes  and  Barlaimont 
were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  camp  to  congratulate  the  duke 
on  his  arrival,  and  to  show  him  the  customary  marks  of  honour 
At  the  same  time  they  were  directed  to  ask  him  to  produce 
the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  king,  of  which,  however, 
he  only  showed  a  part.  The  envoys  of  the  regent  were  fol- 
lowed by  swarms  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  who  thought  they 
could  not  hasten  soon  enough  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
new  viceroy,  or,  by  a  timely  submission,  avert  the  vengeance 
which  was  preparing.  Among  them  was  Count  Egmont. 
As  he  came  forward,  the  duke  pointed  him  out  to  the 
bystanders.  "Here  comes  an  arch-heretic,"  he  exclaimed, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Egmont  himself,  who,  surprised  at 
these  words,  stopped  and  changed  colour.  But  when  the 
duke,  in  order  to  repair  his  imprudence,  went  up  to  him  with 
a  serene  countenance,  and  greeted  him  with  a  friendly  em 
brace,  the  Fleming  was  ashamed  of  his  fears,  and  made  light 
of  this  warning,  by  putting  some  frivolous  interpretation  upon 
it.  Egmont  sealed  this  new  friendship  with  a  present  of  two 
valuable  chargers,  which  Alva  accepted  with  a  grave  con- 
descension. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  regent  that  the  provinces  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  and  that  no  opposition 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter,  the  duke  discharged 
some  German  regiments,  which  had  hitherto  drawn  their 
pay  from  the  Netherlands.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lodrona,  were  quartered  in  Antwerp, 
from  which  town  the  Walloon  garrison,  in  which  full  reliance 
could  not  be  placed,  was  withdrawn ;  garrisons  proportionably 
stronger  were  thrown  into  Ghent  and  other  important  places ; 
Alva  himself  marched  with  the  Milan  brigade  towards 
Brussels,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid  cortege 
of  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  feal 
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and  terror  had  preceded  him,  and  all  who  were  conscious  of 
any  offences,  and  even  those  who  were  sensible  of  none,  alike 
awaited  his  approach  with  a  dread  similar  to  that  with  which 
criminals  see  the  coming  of  their  day  of  trial.  All  who 
could  tear  themselves  from  the  ties  of  family,  property,  and 
country,  had  already  fled,  or  now  at  last  took  to  flight.  The 
advance  of  the  Spanish  army  had  already,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  regent,  diminished  the  population  of  the  pro  • 
vinces  by  the  loss  of  100,000  citizens,  and  this  general  flight 
still  continued.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general 
could  not  be  more  hateful  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
than  it  was  distressing  and  dispiriting  to  the  regent.  At 
last,  after  so  many  years  of  anxiety,  she  had  begun  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  repose,  and  that  absolute  authority,  which  had 
been  the  long  cherished  object  of  eight  years  of  a  troubled 
and  dimcult  administration.  This  late  fruit  of  so  much 
anxious  industry,  of  so  many  cares  and  nightly  vigils,  was  now 
to  be  wrested  from  her  by  a  stranger,  who  was  to  be  placed 
at  once  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  she  had 
been  forced  to  extract  from  adverse  circumstances,  by  a 
long  and  tedious  course  of  intrigue  and  patient  endur- 
ance. Another  was  lightly  to  bear  away  the  prize  of 
promptitude,  and  to  triumph  by  more  rapid  success  over  hef 
superior  but  less  glittering  merits.  Since  the  departure  of 
the  minister  Granvella,  she  had  tasted  to  the  full  the  plea- 
sures of  independence.  The  flattering  homage  of  the  nobility, 
which  allowed  her  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  shadow  of  power, 
the  more  they  deprived  her  of  its  substance,  had,  by  degrees, 
fostered  her  vanity  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  at  last  estranged 
by  her  coldness,  even  the  most  upright  of  all  her  servants,. 
the  state  counsellor  Viglius,  who  always  addressed  her  in 
the  language  of  truth.  All  at  once,  a  censor  of  her  actions- 
was  placed  at  her  side,  a  partner  of  her  power  was  associated 
with  her,  if  indeed  it  was  not  rather  a  master  who  was  forced 
upon  her,  whos^  proud,  stubborn,  and  imperious  spirit,  which 
no  courtesy  could  soften,  threatened  the  deadliest  wounds  ti> 
her  self-love  and  vanity.  To  prevent  his  arrival,  she  had, 
in  her  representations  to  the  king,  vainly  exhausted  every 
political  argument.  To  no  purpose  had  she  urged,  that  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
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trocps ;  in  vain  had  she  assured  the  king,  that  peace  was 
universally  restored,  and  reminded  him  of  her  own  services 
in  procuring  it,  which  deserved,  she  thought,  a  better  guerdon 
than  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  her  labours  snatched  from  her 
and  given  to  a  foreigner,  and  more  than  all,  to  behold  all  the 
good  which  she  had  effected,  destroyed  by  a  new  and  different 
line  of  conduct.  Even  when  the  duke  had  already  crossed 
Mount  Cenis,  she  made  one  more  attempt,  entreating  him  at 
least  to  diminish  his  army;  but  that  also  failed,  for  the 
duke  insisted  upon  acting  up  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  him. 
In  poignant  grief  she  now  awaited  his  approach,  and  with 
the  tears  she  shed  for  her  country,  were  mingled  those  of 
offended  self-love. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1567,  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Brussels.  His  army  immediately  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  himself  made  it  his 
first  duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sister  of  his  king 
She  gave  him  a  private  audience,  on  the  plea  of  suffering 
from  sickness.  Either  the  mortification  she  had  undergone 
had  in  reality  a  serious  effect  upon  her  health,  or  what 
is  not  improbable,  she  had  recourse  to  this  expedient, 
to  pain  his  haughty  spirit,  and  in  some  degree  to  lessen  his 
triumph.  He  delivered  to  her  letters  from  the  king,  and 
laid  before  her  a  copy  of  his  own  appointment,  by  which  the 
supreme  command  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  committed  to  him,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  remained, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  regent.  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone  with  her,  he  produced  a  new  commission  which  was 
totally  different  from  the  former.  According  to  this,  the 
power  was  delegated  to  him  of  making  war  at  his  discretion, 
of  erecting  fortifications,  of  appointing  and  dismissing  at 
pleasure  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  commandants  of 
towns,  and  other  officers  of  the  king,  of  instituting  inquiries 
into  the  past  troubles,  of  punishing  those  who  originated 
them,  and  of  rewarding  the  loyal.  Powers  of  this  extent, 
which  placed  him  almost  on  a  level  with  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  far  surpassed  those  of  the  regent  herself,  caused  her 
the  greatest  consternation,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  could  conceal  her  emotion.  She  asked  the  duke  whether 
he  had  not  even  a  third  commission,  or  some  special  orders 
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in  reserve  which  went  still  further,  and  were  drawn  up  still 
more  precisely,  to  which  he  replied  distinctly  enough  in  the 
affirmative,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
this  commission  might  be  too  full  to  suit  the  present  occasion, 
and  would  be  better  brought  into  play  hereafter,  with  due  regard 
to  time  and  circumstances.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
caused  a  copy  of  the  first  instructions  to  be  laid  before  the 
several  councils  and  the  states,  and  had  them  printed  to  ensure 
their  rapid  circulation.  As  the  regent  resided  in  the  palace, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  temporarily  in  Kuilemberg  house, 
the  same  in  which  the  association  of  the  Gueux  had  received 
its  name,  and  before  which,  through  a  wonderful  vicissitude, 
Spanish  tyranny  now  planted  its  flag. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  in  Brussels,  broken  only  at  times 
by  the  unwonted  clang  of  arms.  The  duke  had  entered  the 
town  but  a  few  hours,  when  his  attendants,  like  blood-hounds 
that  have  been  slipped,  dispersed  themselves  in  ail  directions. 
Everywhere  foreign  faces  were  to  be  seen ;  the  streets  were 
empty,  all  the  houses  carefully  closed,  all  amusements  sus- 
pended, all  public  places  deserted.  The  whole  metropolis 
resembled  a  place  visited  by  the  plague.  Acquaintances 
hurried  on  without  stopping  for  their  usual  greeting ;  all 
hastened  on  the  moment  a  Spaniard  showed  himself  in  the 
streets.  Every  sound  startled  them,  as  if  it  were  the  knock 
of  the  officials  of  justice  at  their  doors ;  the  nobility,  in 
trembling  anxiety,  kept  to  their  houses ;  they  shunned  ap- 
pearing in  public,  lest  their  presence  should  remind  the  new 
viceroy  of  some  past  offence.  The  two  nations  now  seemed 
to  have  exchanged  characters.  The  Spaniard  had  become  the 
talkative  man,  and  the  Brabanter  taciturn  ;  distrust  and  fear 
had  scared  away  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  a  con- 
strained gravity  fettered  even  the  play  of  the  features.  Every 
moment  the  impending  blow  was  looked  for  with  dread. 

This  general  straining  of  expectation,  warned  the  duke  to 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  before  they  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  timely  flight  of  his  victims.  His  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  suspected  nobles,  in  order,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  to  deprive  the  faction  of  its  leaders,  and  the 
nation,  whose  freedom  was  to  be  crushed,  of  all  its  supporters. 
By  a  pretended  affability,  he  had  succeeded  in  lulliug  their 
first  alarm,  and  in  restoring  Count  Egniont,  in  particular,  to 
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nis  former  perfect  confidence,  for  which  purpose  he  artfully 
employed  his  sons,  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  of  Toledo,  whose 
companionableness  and  youth  assimilated  more  easily  with 
the  Flemish  character.  By  this  skilful  device,  he  succeeded 
also  in  enticing  Count  Horn  to  Brussels,  who  had  hitherto 
thought  it  advisable  to  watch  the  first  measures  of  the  duke 
from  a  distance,  but  now  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  good  fortune  of  his  friend.  Some  of  the  nobility,  and 
Count  Egmont  at  the  head  of  them,  even  resumed  their 
former  gay  style  of  living.  But  they  themselves  did  not 
do  so  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  they  had  not  many 
imitators.  Kuilemberg  house  was  incessantly  besieged  by  a 
numerous  crowd,  who  thronged  around  the  person  of  the  new 
viceroy,  and  exhibited  an  affected  gaiety  on  their  countenances, 
while  their  hearts  were  wrung  with  distress  and  fear.  Egmont 
in  particular  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  light  heart,  enter 
taining  the  duke's  sons,  and  being  feted  by  them  in  return. 
Meanwhile,  the  duke  was  fearful  lest  so  fair  an  opportunity 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  might  not  last  long,  and 
lest  some  act  of  imprudence  might  destroy  the  feeling  of 
security,  which  had  tempted  both  his  victims  voluntarily  to 
put  themselves  into  his  power ;  he  only  waited  for  a  third  ; 
Hogstraten  also  was  to  be  taken  in  the  same  net.  Under  a 
plausible  pretext  of  business,  he  therefore  summoned  him 
to  the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  purposed  *3 
secure  the  three  counts  in  Brussels,  Colonel  Lodrona  was 
to  arrest  the  burgomaster  Strahlen  in  Antwerp,  ail  intimate 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  suspected  of  having 
favoured  the  Oalvinists ;  another  officer  was  to  seize  the 
private  secretary  of  Count  Egmont,  whose  name  was  John 
Casembrot  von  Beckerzeel,  as  also  some  secretaries  of  Count 
Horn,  and  was  to  possess  themselves  of  their  papers. 

When  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  duke  summoned  all  the  coun 
sellers  and  knights  before  him,  to  confer  with  them  upon 
matters  of  state.  On  this  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the 
Counts  Mansfeld,  Barlaimont,  and  Aremberg,  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  Netherlander,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  besides  the  duke's  sons,  Vitelli,  Serbellon,  and 
Ibarra.  The  young  Count  Mansfeld,  who  likewise  ap- 
peared at  the  meeting,  received  a  sign  from  his  father  t« 
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withdraw  with  all  speed,  and  by  a  hasty  flight  avoid  the  fate 
which  was  impending  over  him,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Geusen  league.  The  duke  purposely  prolonged  the  consulta- 
tion, to  give  time  before  he  acted  for  the  arrival  of  the 
courtiers  from  Antwerp,  who  were  to  bring  him  the  tidings 
of  the  arrest  of  the  other  parties.  To  avoid  exciting  any 
suspicion,  the  Engineer  Paciotto  was  required  to  attend  the 
meeting,  to  lay  before  it  the  plans  for  some  fortifications.  At 
last,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Lodrona  had  success- 
fully executed  his  commission.  Upon  this  the  duke  dexter- 
ously broke  off  the  debate,  and  dismissed  the  council.  And 
now,  as  Count  Egmont  was  about  to  repair  to  the  apartment 
of  Don  Ferdinand,  to  finish  a  game  that  he  had  commenced 
with  him,  the  captain  of  the  duke's  body  guard,  Sancho 
D'Avila,  stopped  him,  and  demanded  his  sword  in  the  king's 
name.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  ot 
Spanish  soldiers,  who,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  suddenly 
advanced  from  their  concealment  So  unexpected  a  blow 
deprived  Egmont,  for  some  moments,  of  all  powers  of  utter 
ance  and  recollection ;  after  a  while,  however,  he  collected 
himself,  and  taking  his  sword  from  his  side  with  dignified 
composure,  said,  as  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  "  This  sword  has  before  this,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, successfully  defended  the  king's  cause."  Another 
Spanish  officer  arrested  Count  Horn,  as  he  was  return 
ing  to  his  house,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  danger. 
Horn's  first  inquiry  was  after  Egmont.  On  being  told 
that  the  same  fate  had  just  happened  to  his  friend,  he 
surrendered  himself  without  resistance.  "  I  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  guided  by  him,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  fair 
that  I  should  share  his  destiny."  The  two  counts  were 
placed  in  confinement,  in  separate  apartments.  While  this 
was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  Kuilemberg  house,  the  whole 
garrison  was  drawn  out  under  arms  in  front  of  it.  No  one 
knew  what  had  taken  place  inside,  a  mysterious  terror  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  Brussels,  until  rumour  spread  the 
news  of  this  fatal  event.  Each  felt  as  if  he  himself  were 
the  sufferer ;  with  many,  indignation  at  Egmont's  blind  in- 
fatuation, preponderated  over  sympathy  for  his  fate ;  all 
rejoiced  that  Orange  had  escaped.  The  first  question  of  the 
Cardinal  Granvella,  too,  wnen  these  tidings  reached  him  in 
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Rome,  is  said  to  have  been,  whether  they  hact  taken  tiie 
Silent  One  also.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  ho 
shook  his  head :  "  then  as  they  have  let  him  escape  they 
have  got  nothing."  Fate  ordained  better  for  the  Count  of 
Hogstraten.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  travel  slowly,  he 
was  met  by  the  report  of  this  event,  while  he  was  yet  on  his 
way.  He  hastily  turned  back,  and  fortunately  escaped  de- 
struction. Immediately  after  Egmont's  seizure,  a  writing  was 
extorted  from  him,  addressed  to  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  ordering  that  officer  to  deliver  the  fortress 
to  the  Spanish  Colonel,  Alphonso  d'Ulloa.  Upon  this,  the 
two  counts  were  then  (after  they  had  been  for  some  weeks 
confined  in  Brussels)  conveyed  under  a  guard  of  3000  Span- 
iards to  Ghent,  where  they  remained  imprisoned  till  late  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time,  all  their  papers  had 
been  seized.  Many  of  the  first  nobility,  who,  by  the  pre 
tended  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  cajoled  into  remaining,  experienced  the  same  fate 
Capital  punishment  was  also,  without  further  delay,  inflicted 
on  all  who,  before  thr>  duke's  arrival,  had  been  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  Upon  the  news  of  Egmont's  arrest  a 
second  body  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  took  up  the  wan 
derer  s  staff,  besides  the  100,000  who,  prudently  declining  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general,  had  already  placed 
themselves  in  safety  *.  After  so  noble  a  life  had  been  as- 
sailed, no  one  counted  himself  safe  any  longer ;  but  many 
found  cause  to  repent  that  they  had  so  long  deferred  this 
salutary  step ;  for  every  day  flight  was  rendered  more  diffi- 

*  A  great  part  of  these  fugitives  helped  to  strengthen  the  army  of  th» 
Huguenots,  who  had  taken  occasion,  from  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  army 
through  Lorraine,  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  now  pressed  Charles  IX 
hard.  On  these  grounds,  the  French  court  thought  it  had  a  right  to  demand 
aid  from  the  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  It  asserted  that  the  Huguenots  had 
looked  upon  the  march  of  the  Spanish  army  as  the  result  of  a  preconcerted 
plan,  which  had  been  formed  against  them  by  the  two  courts  at  Bayonne, 
and  that  this  had  roused  them  from  their  slumber.  That  consequently  it 
behoved  the  Spanish  court  to  assist  in  extricating  the  French  king  from 
difficulties,  into  which  the  latter  had  been  brought,  simply  by  the  march  oj 
the  Spanish  troops.  Alva  actually  sent  the  Count  of  Aremberg  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  and  ere» 
offered  to  command  these  subsidiaries  \n  person,  which,  however,  was  U* 
dined.  Strada,  206.  Thuan,  541. 
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eult,  for  the  duke  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  closed,  and 
punished  the  attempt  at  emigration  with  death.  The  beggars 
were  now  esteemed  fortunate,  who  had  abandoned  country 
and  property,  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  their  liberty  and 
their  lives. 


ALVAS     FIRST   MEASURES,    AND     DEPARTURE    OF     THE     DUCHESS 
OF   PARMA. 

Alva's  first  step,  after  securing  the  most  suspected  of  the 
nobles,  was  to  restore  the  Inquisition  to  its  former  authority ; 
to  put  the  decrees  of  Trent  again  in  force,  abolish  the  "  Mo- 
deration" and  promulgate  anew  the  edicts  against  heretics 
in  all  their  original  severity  The  Court  of  Inquisition  in 
Spain  had  pronounced  the  whole  nation  of  the  Netherlands 
guilty  of  treason  in  the  highest  degree ;  Catholics  and  hetero- 
dox, loyalists  and  rebels,  without  distinction ;  the  latter  as 
having  offended  by  overt  acts,  the  former  as  having  incurred 
equal  guilt  by  their  supineness.  From  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation a  very  few  were  excepted,  whose  names,  how- 
ever, were  purposely  reserved,  while  the  general  sentence 
was  publicly  confirmed  by  the  king.  Philip  declared  him- 
self absolved  from  all  his  promises,  and  released  from  all 
engagements,  which  the  regent,  in  his  name,  had  entered 
into  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  all  the  jus- 
tice which  they  had  iu  future  to  expect  from  him  must 
depend  on  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  All  who  had 
aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  minister  Granvella,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  petition  of  the  confederate  nobles,  or  had 
but  even  spoke  in  favour  of  it ;  all  who  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  against  the  edicts  relating 
to  religion,  or  against  the  installation  of  the  bishops ;  all  who 
had  permitted  the  public  preachings,  or  had  only  feebly  re- 
sisted them ;  all  who  had  worn  the  insignia  of  the  Gueux, 
had  sung  Geusen  songs,  or  who  in  any  way  whatsoever  had 
manifested  their  joy  at  the  establishment  of  the  league  ;  all 
who  had  sheltered  or  concealed  the  reforming  preachers,  at- 
tended Calvinistic  funerals,  or  had  even  merely  known  of 
.heir  secret  meetings,  and  not  given  information  of  them , 
iJl  who  had  appealed  to  the  national  privileges ;  all  in  find, 
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who  had  -expressed  an  opinion  that  they  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man ;  all  these,  indiscriminately,  were  declared 
liable  tc  the  penalties  which  the  law  imposed  upon  ani 
violation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  upon  high  treason, 
and  these  penalties  were,  according  to  the  instruction  which 
Alva  had  received,  to  be  executed  on  the  guilty  persons, 

*,   without  forbearance  or  favour — without  regard  to  rank,  sex. 

••,  or  age,  as  an  example  to  posterity,  and  for  a  terror  to  all 
future  times.  According  to  this  declaration,  there  was  no 
longer  an  innocent  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Neither 
lands,  and  the  new  viceroy  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
fearful  choice  of  victims.  Property  and  life  were  alike  at  his 
command,  and  whoever  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  pre- 
serve one  or  both,  must  receive  them  as  the  gift  of  his 
generosity  and  humanity.  By  this  stroke  of  policy,  as  refined 
as  it  was  detestable,  the  nation  was  disarmed,  and  unanimity 
rendered  impossible  As  it  absolutely  depended  on  the 
dukes  arbitrary  will,  upon  whom  the  sentence  should  be  car- 
ried in  force,  which  had  been  passed  without  exception  upon 
all,  each  individual  kept  himself  quiet,  in  order  to  escape,  if 
possible,  the  notice  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  avoid  drawing  the 
fatal  choice  upon  himself.  Every  one,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
whose  favour  he  was  pleased  to  make  an  exception,  stood  in 
a  degree  indebted  to  him,  and  was  personally  under  an 
obligation,  wbich  must  be  measured  by  the  value  he  set 
upon  his  life  and  property.  As,  however,  this  penalty  could 
only  be  executed  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  nation,  the 
duke  naturally  secured  the  greater  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  fear  and  gratitude,  and  for  one  whom  he  sought  out 
as  a  victim,  he  gained  ten  others  whom  he  passed  over. 
As  long  as  he  continued  true  to  this  policy,  he  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  rule,  even  amid  the  streams 
of  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow,  and  did  not  forfeit  this 
advantage,  till  the  want  of  money  compelled  him  to  im- 
pose a  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  oppressed  all  indis- 
criminately 

In  order  to  be  equal  to  this  bloody  occupation,  the  de- 
tails of  wbich  were  fast  accumulating,  and  to  be  certain 
»f  not  losing  a  single  victim  through  the  want  of  instru 
ments ;  and  m  the  other  hand  to  render  his  proceedings 
independent  of  the  states,  with  whose  privileges  they  were 
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BO  much  at  variance,  and  who,  indeed,  were  far  too  hu- 
mane for  him,  he  instituted  an  extraordinary  court  of 
justice.  This  court  consisted  of  twelve  criminal  judges,  who 
according  ^  their  instructions,  to  the  very  letter  of  which  they 
must  adhere,  were  to  try  and  pronounce  sentence  upon 
those  implicated  in  the  past  disturbances.  The  mere  insti- 
tution of  such  a  board,  was  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  which  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  out  of  his  own  province;  but  the  duke  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  injustice,  when,  contrary  to  the  most  sacred 
privileges  of  the  nation,  he  proceeded  to  give  seats  and  votes  in 
that  court  to  Spaniards,  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of 
Belgian  liberty.  He  himself  was  the  president  of  this  court, 
and  after  him  a  certain  Licentiate  Vargas,  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
of  whose  iniquitous  character  the  historians  of  both  parties  are 
unanimous;  cast  out  like  a  plague  spot  from  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  violated  one  of  his  wards,  he  was  a  shameless, 
hardened  villain,  in  whose  mind  avarice,  lust,  and  the  thirst 
for  blood,  struggled  for  ascendancy.  The  principal  members 
were  Count  Aremberg,  Philip  of  Noircarmes,  and  Charles  of 
Barlaimont,  who,  however,  never  sat  in  it;  Hadrian  Nicolai, 
Chancellor  of  Gueldres ;  Jacob  Mertens,  and  Peter  Asset, 
Presidents  of  Artois  and  Flanders;  Jacob  Hesselts,  and  John 
de  la  Porte,  Counsellors  of  Ghent ;  Louis  del  Roi,  Doctor  of 
Theology,  and  by  birth  a  Spaniard;  John  du  Bois,  King's  Advo- 
cate; and  De  la  Torre,  Secretary  of  the  Court.  In  compliance 
with  the  representations  of  Viglius,  the  Privy  Council  was 
spared  any  part  in  this  tribunal ;  nor  was  any  one  introduced 
into  it  from  the  great  council  at  Malines.  The  votes  of  the 
members  were  only  recommendatory,  not  conclusive ;  the 
final  sentence  being  reserved  by  the  duke  to  himself.  No 
particular  time  was  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court;  the 
members,  however,  assembled  at  noon,  as  often  as  the  duke 
thought  good.  But  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  month, 
Alva  began  to  be  less  frequent  in  his  attendance,  and  at  last 
resigned  his  place  entirely  to  his  favourite  Vargas,  who  filled 
it  with  such  odious  fitness,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  merely  of  the  Spanish  Doctor  Del 
Rio,  and  the  Secretary  De  la  Torre  *,  weary  of  the  atrocities 

*  The  sentences  passed  upon  the  most  eminent  persons  (for  example,  the 
•entence  of  death  passed  upon  Strahlen,  the  burgomaster  of  Antwerp)  wer« 
waned  only  by  Vargas,  Del  Bio,  and  De  la  Torre. 
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of  which  they  were  compelled  to  be  both  eyewitnesses  and 
accomplices,  remained  away  from  the  assembly.  It  is  revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  to  think  how  the  lives  of  the  noblest  and 
best  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Spanish  vagabonds, 
and  how  even  the  sanctuaries  of  the  nation,  its  deeds  and 
charters,  were  unscrupulously  ransacked,  the  seals  broken. 
and  the  most  secret  contracts  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
state  profaned  and  exposed*. 

From  the  Council  of  Twelve,  (which,  from  the  object  of  its 
institution  was  called  the  Council  for  Disturbances,  but,  on 
account  of  its  proceedings,  is  more  generally  known  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Council  of  Blood,  a  name  which  the 
nation  in  their  exasperation  bestowed  upon  it,)  no  appeal  was 
allowed.  Its  proceedings  could  not  be  revised.  Its  verdicts 
were  irrevocable,  and  independent  of  all  other  authority.  No 
other  tribunal  in  the  country  could  take  cognizance  of  cases 
*rhich  related  to  the  late  insurrection,  so  that  in  all  the  other 
courts,  justice  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  The  great  council 
at  Malines  was  as  good  as  abolished;  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  State  entirely  ceased,  insomuch  that  its  sittings  were 
discontinued.  On  some  rare  occasions,  the  duke  conferred 
with  a  few  members  of  the  late  assembly,  but  even  when  this 
did  occur,  the  conference  was  held  in  his  cabinet,  and  was  no 
more  than  a  private  consultation,  without  any  of  the  proper 
forms  being  observed.  No  privilege,  no  charter  of  immunity, 
however  carefully  protected,  had  any  weight  with  the  Council 
for  Disturbances f.  It  compelled  all  deeds  and  contracts  to 
be  laid  before  it,  and  often  forced  upon  them  the  most 
strained  interpretations  and  alterations.  If  the  duke  caused 
a  sentence  to  be  drawn  out,  which  there  was  reason  to  fear 

*  For  an  example  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  the  most  important 
matters,  even  decisions  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  were  treated  in  this  san- 
guinary council,  it  may  serve  to  relate  what  is  told  of  the  Counsellor  Hesselts. 
He  was  generally  asleep  during  the  meeting,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  vote 
on  a  sentence  of  death,  he  used  to  cry  out,  still  half  asleep  :  "  Ad  patibulum! 
Ad  patibulum  ! "  so  glibly  did  his  tongue  utter  this  word.  It  is  further  to 
be  remarked  of  this  Hesselts,  that  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  President 
VigHus,  had  expressly  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract,  that  he  should 
resign  the  dismal  office  of  attorney  for  the  king,  which  made  him  detested  by 
tue  whole  nation.  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.  LXVII.  L. 

f  Vargas,  in  a  few  words  of  barbarous  Latin,  demolished  at  once  th» 
boasted  libertien  of  the  Netherlands.  "  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios," 
he  replied  to  one  who  wished  to  plead  the  immunities  of  the  University  ol 
Lauvain. 
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might  be  opposed  by  the  states  of  Brabant,  it  was  legalized 
without  the  Brabant  seal.  The  most  sacred  rights  of  indi 
viduals  were  assailed,  and  a  tyranny  without  example  forced 
its  arbitrary  will  even  into  the  circle  of  domestic  life.  As 
the  Protestants  and  rebels  had  hitherto  contrived  to  strengthen 
their  party  so  much  by  marriages  with  the  first  families  in 
the  country,  the  duke  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  Nether 
landers,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  office,  under  pain 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  property,  to  conclude  a  marriage 
without  previously  obtaining  his  permission. 

All,  whom  the  Council  for  Disturbances  thought  proper  to 
summon  before  it,  were  compelled  to  appear,  clergy  as  well 
as  laity,  the  most  venerable  heads  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the 
reprobate  rabble  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Whoever  did  not  present 
himself,  as  indeed  scarcely  anybody  did,  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  and  his  property  was  confiscated ;  but  those  who  were 
rash  or  foolish  enough  to  appear,  or  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  seized,  were  lost  without  redemption.  Twenty, 
forty,  often  fifty  were  summoned  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  town,  and  the  richest  were  always  the  first  on  whom 
the  thunderbolt  descended.  The  meaner  citizens,  who  pos- 
sessed nothing  that  could  render  their  country  and  their 
homes  dear  to  them,  were  taken  unawares,  and  arrested  with- 
out any  previous  citation.  Many  eminent  merchants,  who 
had  at  their  disposal  fortunes  of  from  60,000  to  100,000 
florins,  were  seen  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
dragged  like  common  vagabonds  at  the  horse's  tail  to  execu- 
tion, and  in  Valenciennes,  fifty-five  persons  were  decapitated 
at  one  time.  All  the  prisons,  and  the  duke  immediately  on 
commencing  his  administration  had  built  a  great  number 
of  them,  were  crammed  full  with  the  accused;  hanging, 
beheading,  quartering,  burning,  were  the  prevailing  and 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  day;  the  punishment  of  the 
galleys  and  banishment  were  more  rarely  heard  of,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  offence,  which  was  reckoned  too  trivial  to 
be  punished  with  death.  Immense  sums  were  thus  brought 
into  the  treasury,  which,  however,  served  rather  to  stimulate 
the  new  viceroy's  and  his  colleagues'  thirst  for  gold,  than  to 
quench  it.  It  seemed  to  be  his  insane  purpose  to  make 
beggars  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  throw  all  their  riches 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  king  and  *UA  servants.  The  yearly 
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income  derived  from  these  confiscations  was  computed  to 
equal  the  revenues  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe;  it  w 
said  to  have  been  estimated,  in  a  report  furnished  to  the 
king,  at  the  incredible  amount  of  20,000,000  of  dollars.  But 
these  proceedings  were  the  more  inhuman,  as  they  often  bore 
hardest  precisely  upon  the  very  persons  who  were  the  most 
peaceful  subjects,  and  most  orthodox  Roman  Catholics,  whom 
they  could  not  want  to  injure.  Whenever  an  estate  was  con 
fiscated,  all  the  creditors  who  had  claims  upon  it  were  de 
frauded  The  hospitals,  too,  and  public  institutions,  which 
such  properties  had  contributed  to  support,  were  now  ruined, 
and  the  poor,  who  had  formerly  drawn  a  pittance  from  this 
source,  were  compelled  to  see  their  only  spring  of  comfort 
dried  up.  Whoever  ventured  to  urge  their  well  grounded  claims 
on  the  forfeited  property,  before  the  Council  of  Twelve,  (for 
no  other  tribunal  dared  to  interfere  with  these  inquiries,)  con- 
sumed their  substance  in  tedious  and  expensive  proceedings, 
and  were  reduced  to  beggary  before  they  saw  the  end  of  them. 
The  histories  of  civilized  states,  furnish  but  one  instance  of  a 
similar  perversion  of  justice,  of  such  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  and  of  such  waste  of  human  life ;  but  Cinna,  Sylla, 
and  Marius  entered  vanquished  Rome  as  incensed  victors, 
and  practised  without  disguise,  what  the  viceroy  of  the  Nether- 
lands performed  under  the  venerable  veil  of  the  laws. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1567,  the  king's  arrival  had 
been  confidently  expected,  and  the  well  disposed  of  the  people 
had  placed  all  their  last  hopes  on  this  event.  The  vessels, 
which  Philip  had  caused  to  be  equipped  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  him,  still  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Flushing, 
ready  to  sail  at  the  first  signal ;  and  the  town  of  Brussels 
had  consented  to  receive  a  Spanish  garrison,  simply  because 
the  king,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  reside  within  its  walls 
But  this  hope  gradually  vanished,  as  he  put  off  the  journey 
from  one  season  to  the  next,  and  the  new  viceroy  very  soon 
began  to  exhibit  powers,  which  announced  him  less  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  royalty,  than  as  an  absolute  minister,  whose  pre- 
sence made  that  of  the  monarch  entirely  superfluous.  To 
complete  the  distress  of  the  provinces,  their  last  good  angel 
was  now  to  leave  them  in  the  person  of  the  regent. 

From  the  moment,  when  the  production  of  the  duke's  ex- 
tensive powers  left  no  doubt  remaining,  as  to  the  practical 
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termination  of  her  own  rule,  Margaret  had  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  relinquishing  the  name  also  of  regent.  To  see  a 
successor  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  dignity,  which  a  nine 
years'  enjoyment  had  made  indispensable  to  her  ;  to  see  the 
authority,  the  glory,  the  splendour,  the  adoration,  and  all  the 
marks  of  respect,  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  su- 
preme power,  pass  over  to  another ;  and  to  feel  that  she  had 
lost  that,  which  she  could  never  forget  she  had  once  held,  was 
more  than  a  woman's  mind  could  endure ;  moreover,  the  Duke 
of  Alva  was  of  all  men  the  least  calculated  to  make  her  feel 
her  privation  the  less  painful,  by  a  forbearing  use  of  his 
newly  acquired  dignity.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
too,  which  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  divided  rule,  seemed 
to  impose  upon  the  duchess  the  necessity  of  abdicating. 
Many  governors  of  provinces  refused,  without  an  express  order 
from  the  court,  to  receive  commands  from  the  duke,  and  to 
recognise  him  as  co-regent. 

The  rapid  change  of  their  point  of  attraction,  could  not  be 
met  by  the  courtiers  so  composedly  and  imperturbably,  but 
that  the  duchess  observed  the  alteration,  and  bitterly  felt 
it.  Even  the  few  who,  like  State  Counsellor  Viglius,  still 
firmly  adhered  to  her,  did  so  less  from  attachment  to  her 
person,  than  from  vexation  at  being  displaced  by  novices  and 
foreigners,  and  from  being  too  proud  to  serve  a  fresh  ap- 
prenticeship under  a  new  viceroy.  But  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, with  all  their  endeavours  to  keep  an  exact  mean,  could 
not  help  making  a  difference  between  the  homage  they 
paid  to  the  rising  sun,  and  that  which  they  bestowed  on  the 
setting  luminary.  The  royal  palace  in  Brussels  became  more 
and  more  deserted,  while  the  throng  at  Kuilemberg  House 
daily  increased.  But  what  wounded  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
duchess  most  acutely,  was  the  arrest  of  Horn  and  Egmont, 
which  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  duke,  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  per- 
son as  herself  in  existence  Alva  did,  indeed,  after  the  act 
was  done,  endeavour  to  a,^ -pease  her,  by  declaring  that  the 
design  had  been  purposely  kept  secret  from  her,  in  order  to 
spare  her  name  from  being  mixed  up  in  so  odious  a  transac- 
tion ;  but  no  such  considerations  of  delicacy  could  close  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  pride.  In  order  at 
once,  to  escape  all  risk  of  similar  insults,  of  which  the  pro- 
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sent  was  probably  only  a  forerunner,  she  despatched  her  pri 
vate  secretary  Macchiavell  to  the  court  of  her  brother,  there  to 
solicit  earnestly  for  permission  to  resign  the  regency.  The 
request  was  granted  without  difficulty  by  the  king,  who  ac- 
companied his  consent  with  every  mark  of  his  highest  esteem. 
He  would  put  aside  (so  the  king  expressed  himself)  his  own 
advantage  and  that  of  the  provinces,  in  order  to  oblige  his 
sister.  He  sent  her  a  present  of  30,000  dollars,  and  allotted 
to  her  a  yearly  pension  of  20,000  *.  At  the  same  time,  a 
diploma  was  fonvarded  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  constituting  him 
in  her  stead,  viceroy  of  all  the  Netherlands,  with  unlimited 
powers. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  have  learned  that  she  was  permitted 
to  resign  the  regency  before  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states, 
a  wish,  which  she  had  not  very  obscurely  hinted  to  the  king. 
But  she  was  not  gratified.  She  was  particularly  fond  of  so- 
lemnity, and  the  example  of  the  Emperor  her  father,  who  had 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  his  abdication  of  the 
crown  in  this  very  city,  seemed  to  have  great  attractions  for 
her  As  she  was  compelled  to  part  with  supreme  power, 
she  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  do  so  with  as  much 
splendour  as  possible.  Moreover,  she  had  not  failed  to  ob 
serve  how  much  the  general  hatred  of  the  duke  had  effected 
in  her  own  favour,  and  she  looked,  therefore,  the  more  wistfully 
forward  to  a  scene,  which  promised  to  be  at  once  so  flattering 
to  her  and  so  affecting.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  mingle 
her  own  tears  with  those,  which  she  hoped  to  see  shed 
by  the  Netherlanders,  for  their  good  regent.  Thus  the 
bitterness  of  her  descent  from  the  throne,  would  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  expression  of  general  sympathy.  Little 
as  she  had  done  to  merit  the  general  esteem,  during  the 
nine  years  of  her  administration,  while  fortune  smiled  upon 

•  Which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  punctually  paid,  if  9 
pamphlet  may  be  trusted  which  was  printed  during  her  lifetime.  (It  bear* 
the  title  :  Discours  sur  la  Blessure  de  Monseigneur  Prince  d'Orange,  1582, 
without  notice  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Elector's  library  at  Dresden.)  She  languished,  it  is  there  stated,  at  Namur  in 
poverty,  and  so  ill  supported  by  her  son,  (the  then  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands,) that  her  own  secretary  Aldrobandin  called  her  sojourn  there  au 
exile.  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  what  better  treatment  could  she  ex- 
pect from  a  son,  who,  when  still  very  young,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  «t 
Brussels,  snapped  bis  fingers  at  her,  behind  her  back. 
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her,  and  the  approbation  of  her  sovereign  was  the  limit  to  all 
her  wishes,  yet  now  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  had  acquired 
a  value  in  her  eyes,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  in  some 
degree  compensate  to  her  for  the  disappointment  of  all  hei 
other  hopes  Fain  would  she  have  persuaded  herself  that 
she  had  become  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  her  too  humane  feelings  towards  the  Netherlanders.  As, 
however,  the  king  was  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  incur 
any  danger  by  calling  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  in  order 
to  gratify  a  mere  caprice  of  his  sister,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  a  farewell  letter  to  them.  In  this  document, 
she  went  over  her  whole  administration,  recounted,  not  without 
ostentation,  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  had  to  struggle, 
the  evils  which,  by  her  dexterity,  she  had  prevented,  and 
wound  up  at  last,  by  saying  that  she  left  a  finished  work,  and 
had  to  transfer  to  her  successor  nothing  but  the  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  king,  too,  was  repeatedly  compelled  to 
hear  the  same  statement,  and  she  left  nothing  undone  to 
arrogate  to  herself  the  glory  of  any  future  advantages,  which 
it  might  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  Duke  to  realize.  Her 
own  merits,  as  something  which  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  a  burden  oppressive  to  her  modesty, 
she  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

Dispassionate  posterity  may,  nevertheless,  hesitate  to  sub 
scribe  unreservedly  to  this  favourable  opinion.  Even  though 
the  united  voice  of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Netherlands  themselves  vouch  for  it,  a  third  party  will 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  examine  her  claims  with  stricter 
scrutiny.  The  popular  mind,  easily  affected,  is  but  too  ready 
to  count  the  absence  of  a  vice  as  an  additional  virtue,  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  existing  evil,  to  give  excess  of  praise 
for  past  benefits.  The  Netherlander  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  his  hatred  upon  $ie  Spanish  name.  To  lay  the 
blame  of  the  national  evils  on  the  regent,  would  tend  to  remove 
from  the  king  and  his  minister  the  curses,  which  he  would 
rather  shower  upon  them  alone  and  undividedly ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva's  government  of  the  Netherlands  was,  perhaps,  not 
the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to  test  the  merits  of  his  pre- 
decessor. It  was  undoubtedly  no  light  task  to  meet  the  king's 
expectations,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  duties  of  humanity  ;  but  in  struggling  to  effect  these  two 
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contradictory  objects,  Margaret   had  accomplished    neither. 
She  had  deeply  injured  the  nation,  while  comparatively  she 
had  done  little  service  to  the  king.     It  is  true  that  she  at  last 
crushed  the  Protestant  faction,  but  the  accidental  outbreak  of 
the  Iconoclasts  assisted  her  in  this,  more  than  all  her  dexterity. 
She  certainly  succeeded  by  her  intrigues  in  dissolving  the 
league  of  the  nobles,  but  not  until  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck  at  its  roots  by  internal  dissensions.     The  object,  to  se- 
cure which,  she  had  for  many  years  vainly  exhausted   her 
whole  policy,  was  effected  at  last  by  a  single  enlistment  of 
troops,  for  which,  however,  the  orders  were  issued  from  Ma- 
drid.    She  delivered  to  the  duke,  no  doubt,  a  tranquillized 
country ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dread  of  his  ap- 
proach had  the  chief  share    in    tranquillizing  it.       By  her 
reports,  she  led  the  Council  in  Spain  astray;    because    she 
never  informed  it  of  the  disease,  but  only  of  the  occasional 
symptoms  ;  never  of  the  universal  feeling  and  voice  of  the  na 
don,  but  only  of  the  misconduct  of  factions.     Her  faulty  ad 
ministration,  moreover,  drew  the  people  into  the  crime,  be 
cause  she  exasperated,  without  sufficiently  awing  them.     She 
it  was  that  brought  the  murderous  Alva  into  the  country,  by 
leading  the  king  to  believe  that  the  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  severity  of  the 
royal  ordinances,  as  to  the  unworthiness  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  their  execution.   Margaret  possessed  natural  capa- 
city and  intellect ;  and  an  acquired  political  tact  enabled  her 
to  meet  any  ordinary  case  ;  but  she  wanted  that  creative  ge- 
nius which,  for  new  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  invents 
new  maxims,  or  wisely  oversteps  old  ones.      In  a  country 
where  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  she  adopted  the  unfortun- 
ate plan  of  practising  her  insidious  Italian  policy,  and  thereby 
sowed  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  indulgence  which  has  been  so  liberally  imputed  to  her  as 
a  merit,  was,  in  truth,  extorted  from  her  weakness  and  timid- 
ity by  the   courageous   opposition   of  the  nation ;    she  had 
never  departed  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  royal  commands, 
by  her  own  spontaneous  resolution  ;  never  did  the  gentle  feel 
ings  of  innate  humanity  lead  her  to  misinterpret  the  cruel 
purport  of  her  instructions      Even  the  few  concessions,   to 
which  necessity  compelled  her.  were  granted  with  an  uncertain 
and  shrinking  hand,  as  u  fearing  to  give  too  much ;  and  sh« 
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lost  the  fruit  of  her  benefactions,  because  she  mutilated  them 
by  a  sordid  closeness.  What,  in  all  the  other  relations  of  her 
'/die,  she  was  too  little,  she  was  on  the  throne  too  much — a  wo- 
man !  She  had  it  in  her  power,  after  Granvella's  expulsion, 
to  become  the  benefactress  of  the  Belgian  nation,  but  she  did 
not.  Her  supreme  good  was  the  approbation  of  her  king,  her 
greatest  misfortune  his  displeasure  ;  with  all  the  eminent 
qualities  of  her  mind,  she  remained  an  ordinary  character,  be- 
cause her  heart  was  destitute  of  native  nobility.  She  used  a 
melancholy  power  with  much  moderation,  and  stained  her  go- 
vernment with  no  deed  of  arbitrary  cruelty ;  nay,  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  her,  she  would  have  always  acted  humanely.  Year* 
afterwards,  when  her  idol,  Philip  II.,  had  long  forgotten  her, 
the  Netherlanders  still  honoured  her  memory ;  but  she  was 
far  from  deserving  the  glory  which  her  successor's  inhu- 
manity reflected  upon  her 

She  left  Brussels  about  the  end  of  December,  1567.  The 
duke  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and 
there  left  her  under  the  protection  of  Count  Mansfeld,  in 
order  to  hasten  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  show  himself 
to  the  Netherlanders  as  sole  regent. 
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THE  two  couDts  were,  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrest,  conveyed 
tu  Ghent,  under  an  escort  of  3000  Spaniards,  where  they 
were  confined  in  the  citadel  for  more  than  eight  months. 
Their  trial  commenced  in  due  form,  before  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  John  Du  Bois,  conducted 
the  proceedings.  The  indictment  against  Egmont  consisted 
of  ninety  counts,  and  that  against  Horn  of  sixty.  It  would  oc- 
cuppy  too  much  space  to  introduce  them  here.  Every  action, 
however  innocent,  every  omission  of  duty,  was  interpreted  on 
the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  opening  of  the 
indictment,  "  that  the  two  counts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  planned  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  go 
vernment  of  the  country ;"  the  expulsion  of  Granvella ;  the 
embassy  of  Egmont  to  Madrid ;  the  confederacy  of  the  Gueux; 
the  concessions  which  they  made  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
provinces  under  their  government ;  all  were  made  to  have  a 
connexion  with,  and  a  reference  to,  this  deliberate  design 
Thus  importance  was  attached  to  the  most  insignificant  occur 
rences,  and  one  action  made  to  aarken  and  discolour  another. 
By  taking  care  to  treat  each  of  the  charges  as  in  itself  a 
treasonable  offence,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  justify  a  sentence 
of  high  treason  by  the  whole. 

The  accusations  were  sent  to  each  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  required  to  reply  to  them  within  five  days.  After  doing 
so,  they  were  allowed  to  employ  solicitors  and  advocates, 
who  were  permitted  free  access  to  them ;  but  as  they  wero 
accused  of  treason,  their  friends  were  prohibited  from  visit- 
ing them.  Count  Egmont  employed  for  his  solicitor  Von 
Landas,  and  made  choice  of  a  few  eminent  advocates  from 
Brussels. 

Their  first  step  was  to  demur  against  the  tribunal  which  was 
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to  try  them,  since,  by  the  privilege  of  their  Order,  they,  as 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  were  amenable  only  to  the  king 
himself,  the  Grand  Master.  But  this  demurrer  was  overruled, 
and  they  were  required  to  produce  their  witnesses,  in  default  of 
which  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  contumaciam.  Eg- 
mont  had  satisfactorily  answered  to  eighty-two  counts,  while 
Count  Horn  had  refuted  the  charges  against  him,  article  by  ar- 
ticle. The  accusation  and  the  defence  are  still  extant ;  on  that 
defence,  every  impartial  tribunal  would  have  acquitted  them 
both.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  pressed  for  the  production  of  their 
evidence,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  issued  his  repeated  commands 
to  use  despatch.  They  delayed,  however,  from  week  to  week, 
while  they  renewed  their  protests  against  the  illegality  of  the 
court.  At  last,  the  duke  assigned  them  nine  days  to  produce 
their  proofs ;  on  the  lapse  of  that  period,  they  were  to  be  de 
clared  guilty,  and  as  having  forfeited  all  right  of  defence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  two  counts  were  not  idle.  Egmont's  wife,  by  birth  a 
duchess  of  Bavaria,  addressed  petitions  to  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Countess  Horn,  mother  of  the  imprisoned  count,  who  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood  with  the  prin- 
cipal royal  families  of  Germany,  did  the  same.  All  alike  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and  appealed 
to  the  liberty  of  the  German  empire,  on  which  Horn,  as 
a  count  of  the  empire,  had  special  claims ;  the  liberty  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  likewise  insisted  upon.  The  Countess  Egmont 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  intercession  of  almost  every  Ger- 
man court  in  behalf  of  her  husband.  The  King  of  Spain  and 
his  viceroy  were  besieged  by  applications  in  behalf  of  the 
accused,  which  were  referred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  made 
light  of  by  both.  Countess  Horn  collected  certificates  from 
all  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  Order.  Alva  rejected 
them,  with  a  declaration  that  they  had  no  force  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present.  "  The  crimes  of  which  the  counts  are  accused, 
Telate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  he,  the  duke, 
fas  appointed  by  the  king  sole  judge  of  all  matters  connected 
«ritk  those  countries." 

Four  months  had  been  allowed  to  the  Solicitor-General  to 
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draw  up  the  indictment,  and  five  were  granted  to  the  two 
counts  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  But  instead  of  losing 
their  time  and  trouble  in  adducing  their  evidence,  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  profited  them  but  little,  they  preferred 
wasting  it  in  protests  against  the  judges,  which  availed 
them  still  less.  By  the  former  course,  they  would  probably 
have  delayed  the  final  sentence,  and  in  the  time  thus  gained, 
the  powerful  intercession  of  their  friends  might  perhaps  have 
not  been  ineffectual.  By  obstinately  persisting  in  denying 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  was  to  try  them,  they 
furnished  the  duke  with  an  excuse  for  cutting  short  the  pro- 
ceedings. After  the  last  assigned  period  had  expired,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1568,  the  Council  of  Twelve  declared  them  guilty, 
and  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  sentence  of  death  was  pro 
nounced  against  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  noble  Netherlanders,  who  were 
beheaded  in  three  successive  days,  in  the  market  place  at 
Brussels,  was  the  terrible  prelude  to  the  fate  of  the  two  counts. 
John  Casembrot  von  Beckerzeel,  Secretary  to  Count  Eg 
mont,  was  one  of  the  unfortunates,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for 
his  fidelity  to  his  master,  which  he  stedfastly  maintained  even 
upon  the  rack,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
which  he  had  manifested  against  the  Iconoclasts.  The  others 
had  either  been  taken  prisoners,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  "  Gueux,"  or  apprehended  and  con- 
demned as  traitors,  on  account  of  having  taken  a  part  in  the 
petition  of  the  nobles. 

The  duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  sen 
tence.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had  given  battle  to  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  near  the  monastery  of  Heiligerlee  in  Groningen, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  him.  Immediately  after 
his  victory,  he  had  advanced  against  Groningen,  and  laid  siege 
to  it.  The  success  of  his  arms  had  raised  the  courage  of  his 
faction,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  brother,  was  close  at 
hand  with  an  army  to  support  him.  These  circumstances 
made  the  duke's  presence  necessary  in  those  distant  pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Brussels,  before  the 
fate  of  two  such  important  prisoners  was  decided.  The  whole 
nation  loved  them,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  their 
unhappy  fate.  Even  the  strict  Papists  disapproved  of  tho 
execution  of  these  eminent  nobles.  The  slightest  advantage 
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which  tne  arms  of  the  rebels  might  gain  over  the  duke,  01 
even  the  report  of  a  defeat,  would  cause  a  revolution  ir 
Brussels,  which  would  immediately  set  the  two  counts  at 
liberty.  Moreover,  the  petitions  and  intercessions  which 
came  to  the  viceroy,  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Spain,  from  the 
German  princes,  increased  daily ;  nay,  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.  himself  caused  the  countess  to  be  assured  "  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  life  of  her  spouse."  These  power- 
ful applications  might  at  last  turn  the  king's  heart  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prisoners.  The  king  might,  perhaps,  in  re- 
liance on  his  viceroy's  usual  dispatch,  put  on  the  appearance 
of  yielding  to  the  representations  of  so  many  sovereigns,  and 
rescind  the  sentence  of  death,  under  the  conviction  that  his 
mercy  would  come  too  late.  These  considerations  moved  the 
duke  not  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  as  soon  as 
it  was  pronounced. 

On  the  day  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  two  counts 
were  brought,  under  an  escort  of  3,000  Spaniards,  from  Ghent 
to  Brussels,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  the  Brodhause,  in 
the  great  market  place.  The  next  morning  the  Council  of 
Twelve  were  assembled ;  the  duke,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
attended  in  person,  and  both  the  sentences,  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes, were  opened,  and  publicly  read  by  Secretary  Pranz 
The  two  counts  were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  as  having 
favoured  and  promoted  the  abominable  conspiracy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  protected  the  confederated  nobles,  and 
been  convicted  of  various  misdemeanors  against  their  king,  and 
the  church,  in  their  governments  and  other  appointments. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  be  publicly  beheaded,  and  their  heads 
were  to  be  fixed  upon  pikes,  and  not  taken  down  without  the 
duke's  express  command.  All  their  possessions,  fiefs,  and 
rights  escheated  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  sentence  was 
signed  only  by  the  Duke  and  the  Secretary  Pranz,  without 
asking  or  caring  for  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the 
council. 

During  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  June,  the  sen- 
tences were  brought  to  the  prisoners,  after  they  had  already 
gone  to  rest.  The  duke  gave  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
Martin  Rithov,  whom  he  had  expressly  summoned  to  Brussels 
to  prepare  the  prisoners  for  death.  When  the  bishop  received 
this  commission,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  and 
supplicated  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  mercy — at  least  foi 
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respite  for  the  prisoners  ;  but  he  was  answered  in  a  rough  and 
angry  voice,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  from  Ypres,  not  to  op- 
pose the  sentence,  but  by  his  spiritual  consolation  to  reconcile 
the  unhappy  noblemen  to  it. 

Egmont  was  the  first  to  whom  the  bishop  communicated 
the  sentence  of  death.  "  That  is,  indeed,  a  severe  sentence ! ' 
exclaimed  the  count,  turning  pale,  and  with  a  faltering  voice. 
"  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  offended  his  majesty  so  deeply  as 
to  deserve  such  treatment.  If,  however,  it  must  be  so,  I  sub- 
mit to  my  fate  with  resignation.  May  this  death  atone  for 
my  offence,  and  save  my  wife  and  children  from  suffering  ! 
This,  at  least,  I  think  I  may  claim  for  my  past  services.  As 
for  death,  I  will  meet  it  with  composure,  since  it  so  pleases 
God  and  my  king."  He  then  pressed  the  bishop  to  tell  him 
seriously  and  candidly  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon. 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  confessed  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  the  priest,  repeating  after  him 
the  mass  with  great  devoutness.  He  asked  what  prayer 
was  the  best  and  most  effective  to  recommend  him  to 
God  in  his  last  hour.  On  being  told  that  no  prayer  coulo 
be  more  effectual  than  the  one  which  Christ  himself  had 
taught,  he  prepared  immediately  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer. 
The  thoughts  of  his  family  interrupted  him ;  he  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  wife,  the  other 
to  the  king  ;  the  latter  was  as  follows : 

"  Sire, — This  morning  I  have  heard  the  sentence  which 
your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pass  upon  me.  Far  as  J 
have  ever  been  from  attempting  any  thing  against  the  person 
or  the  service  of  your  majesty,  or  against  the  only  true,  old, 
and  Catholic  religion ;  I  yet  submit  myself  with  patience  tc 
the  fate  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  ordain  I  should  suffer. 
If,  during  the  past  disturbances,  I  have  omitted,  advised,  or 
done  any  thing  that  seems  at  variance  with  my  duty,  it  was  most 
assuredly  performed  with  the  best  intentions,  or  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  I  therefore  pray 
your  majesty  to  forgive  me,  and  in  consideration  of  my  past  ser- 
vices, show  mercy  to  my  unhappy  wife,  my  poor  children, 
and  servants.  In  a  firm  hope  of  this,  I  commend  myself  tj 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  vassal  and  servant, 
"  LAMORAL  COUNT  EGMONT. 

"  Brussels,  June  oth,  15G8,  near  my  last  moments." 
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This  letter  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  with  the 
strongest  injunctions  for  its  safe  delivery  ;  and  for  greater  se- 
curity, he  sent  a  duplicate  in  his  own  handwriting  to  State 
Counsellor  Viglius,  the  most  upright  man  in  the  senate,  by 
whom,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  was  actually  delivered  to  the  king. 
The  family  of  the  count  were  subsequently  reinstated  in  all 
his  property,  fiefs,  and  rights,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence, 
had  escheated  to  the  royal  treasury. 

Meanwhile,  a  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  market  place, 
before  the  town  hall,  on  which  two  poles  were  fixed  with 
iron  spikes,  and  the  whole  covered  with  black  cloth.  Two- 
and -twenty  companies  of  the  Spanish  garrison  surrounded  the 
scaffold,  a  precaution  which  was  by  no  means  superfluous. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  Spanish  guard  appeared 
in  the  apartment  cf  the  count ;  they  were  provided  with  cords 
to  tie  his  hands  according  to  custom.  He  begged  that  this 
might  be  spared  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  die.  He  himself  cut  off  the  collar  from  his  doublet 
to  facilitate  the  executioner's  duty.  He  wore  a  robe  of  red 
damask,  and  over  that  a  black  Spanish  cloak  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  In  this  dress  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  and  was 
attended  by  Don  Julian  Romero,  Maitre  de  Camp ;  Salinas,  a 
Spanish  captain ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  Grand  Pro 
vost  of  the  court,  with  a  red  wand  in  his  hand,  sat  on  horse 
back  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioner  was  concealed 
beneath. 

Egmont  had  at  first  shown  a  desire  to  address  the  people 
from  the  scaffold.  He  desisted,  however,  on  the  bishop's  re 
presenting  to  him  that,  either  he  would  not  be  heard,  or  that 
if  he  were,  he  might,  such  at  present  was  the  dangerous  dis- 
position of  the  people,  excite  them  to  acts  of  violence,  which 
would  only  plunge  his  friends  into  destruction.  For  a  few 
moments  he  paced  the  scaffold  with  noble  dignity,  and  lamented 
that  it  had  not  been  permitted  him  to  die  a  more  honourable 
death  for  his  king  and  his  country.  Up  to  the  last  he 
seemed  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  the  king  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  his  severity  would  be  carried  any  further  than 
the  mere  terror  of  execution.  When  the  decisive  period 
approached,  and  he  was  to  receive  the  Extreme  Unction. 
he  looked  wistfully  round,  and  when  there  still  appeared 
no  prospect  of  a  reprieve,  he  turned  to  Julian  Romero,  and 
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asked  him  once  more  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon  for  him 
Julian  Romero  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  on  the  ground, 
and  was  silent. 

He  then  closely  clenched  his  teeth,  threw  off  his  mantle 
and  robe,  knelt  upon  the  cushion,  and  prepared  himself  foi 
the  last  prayer.  The  bishop  presented  him  tiie  crucifix  to 
kiss,  and  administered  to  him  Extreme  Unction,  upon  which 
the  count  made  him  a  sign  to  leave  him.  He  drew  a  silk  cap 
over  his  eyes,  and  awaited  the  stroke.  Over  the  corpse  and 
the  streaming  blood,  a  black  cloth  was  immediately  thrown. 

All  Brussels  thronged  around  the  scaffold,  and  the  fatal 
blow  seemed  to  fall  on  every  heart.  Loud  sobs  alone  broke 
the  appalling  silence.  The  duke  himself,  who  watched  the 
execution  from  a  window  of  the  town  house,  wiped  his  eyes  as 
his  victim  died. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Count  Horn  advanced  on  the  scaffold. 
Of  a  more  violent  temperament  than  his  friend,  and  stimu- 
lated by  stronger  reasons  for  hatred  against  the  king,  he  had 
received  the  sentence  with  less  composure,  although  in  his 
case,  perhaps,  it  was  less  unjust.  He  burst  forth  in  bitter  re- 
proaches against  the  king,  and  the  bishop  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  last  moments,  than 
to  abuse  them  in  imprecations  on  his  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  collected,  and  made  his  confession  to 
the  bishop,  which  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  refuse. 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  attendants  as  his 
friend.  In  passing,  he  saluted  many  of  his  acquaintances ; 
his  hands  were,  like  Egmont's,  free,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
black  doublet  and  cloak,  with  a  Milan  cap  of  the  same  colour 
upon  his  head.  When  he  had  ascended,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  corpse,  which  lay  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  one  of  the 
bystanders  if  it  was  the  body  of  his  friend.  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  said  some  words  in  Spanish, 
threw  his  cloak  from  him,  and  knelt  upon  the  cushion.  All 
shrieked  aloud  as  he  received  the  fatal  blow. 

The  heads  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  poles  which  were 
set  up  on  the  scaffold,  where  they  remained  until  past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  taken  down,  and,  with  the 
two  bodies,  placed  in  leaden  coffins  and  deposited  in  a  vault. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  spies  and  executioners  who  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  would  not  be 
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prevented  from  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  streaming 
blood,  and  carrying  home  with  them  these  precious  memo- 
rials 
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SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP 

BY    THE     PRINCE     OF    PARMA, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1584  AND  1585. 


IT  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  observe  the  struggle  of 
man's  inventive  genius  in  conflict  with  powerful  opposing  ele- 
ments, and  to  see  the  difficulties,  which  are  insurmountable  to 
ordinary  capacities,  overcome  by  prudence,  resolution,  and  a 
determined  will.  Less  attractive,  but  only  the  more  instruct- 
ive, perhaps,  is  the  contrary  spectacle,  where  the  absence  of 
those  qualities  renders  all  efforts  of  genius  vain,  throws  away 
all  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  where  inability  to  improve  such 
advantages  renders  hopeless  a  success  which  otherwise  seemed 
sure  and  inevitable.  Examples  of  both  kinds  are  afforded  by 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Spaniards,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  which  that  flourishing 
city  was  for  ever  deprived  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  but 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  immortal  fame  on  the 
general  wrho  undertook  and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  years  had  the  war  continued,  which  the  northern 
provinces  of  Belgium  had  commenced  at  first  in  vindication 
simply  of  their  religious  freedom,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
states,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  but 
maintained  latterly  in  the  hope  of  establishing  their  hide 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Never  completely  victors, 
but  never  entirely  vanquished,  they  wearied  out  the  Spanish 
valour  by  tedious  operations  on  an  unfavourable  soil,  and  ex 
baubted  the  wealth  of  the  sovereign  of  both  the  Indies,  while 
\hey  themselves  were  called  beggars,  and  in  a  degree  actual  b" 
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were  so.  The  League  of  Ghent,  which  had  united  the  whole 
Netherlands,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  a  common 
and  (could  such  a  confederation  have  lasted1!  invincible  body, 
was  indeed  dissolved;  but  in  place  of  this  uncertain  and  un 
natural  combination,  the  northern  provinces  had,  in  the  year 
1579,  formed  among  themselves  the  closer  Union  of  Utrecht, 
which  promised  to  be  more  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  linked 
and  held  together  by  common  political  and  religious  interests. 
What  the  new  republic  had  lost  in  extent,  through  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces,  it  was  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  closeness  of  alliance,  the  unity  of  enter- 
prise, and  energy  of  execution ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  fortunate 
in  thus  timely  losing  what  no  exertion,  probably,  would  ever 
have  enabled  it  to  retain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  provinces  had,  in  the  year 
1584>  partly  by  voluntary  submission,  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  been  again  reduced  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The 
northern  districts  alone  had  been  able  at  all  successfully  to 
oppose  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders still  obstinately  held  out  against  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
Alexander  of  Parma,  who  at  that  time  administered  the  civil 
government  of  the  provinces,  and  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army,  with  equal  energy  and  prudence,  and,  by  a  series  of 
splendid  victories,  had  revived  the  military  reputation  of 
Spain.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  country,  which,  by  its 
numerous  rivers  and  canals,  facilitated  the  connexion  of  the 
towns  with  one  another  and  with  the  sea,  baffled  all  attempts 
effectually  to  subdue  it,  and  the  possession  of  one  place  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  occupation  of  another.  So  long  as 
this  communication  was  kept  up,  Holland  and  Zealand  could 
with  little  difficulty  assist  their  allies,  and  supply  them  abund- 
antly by  water  as  well  as  by  land  witn  all  necessaries,  so  that 
valour  was  of  no  use,  and  the  strength  of  the  king's  troops 
was  fruitlessly  wasted  on  tedious  sieges. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Brabant,  Antwerp  was  the  most  im 
portant,  as  well  from  its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  mili- 
tary force,  as  by  its  position  on  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  great  and  populous  town,  which  at  this  date  contained 
more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  national  league,  and  had  in  the  course  of  the 
war  distinguished  itself  above  all  the  towns  of  Belgium,  by  an 
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untameable  spirit  of  liberty.  A.S  it  fostered  within  its  bosom 
ail  the  three  Christian  churches,  and  owed  much  of  its  pro- 
sperity to  this  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  it  had  the  more 
cause  to  dread  the  Spanish  rule,  which  threatened  to  abolish 
this  toleration,  and  by  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition  to  drive  all 
the  Protestant  merchants  from  its  markets.  Moreover,  it  had 
had  but  too  terrible  experience  of  the  brutality  of  the  Spanish 
garrisons,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  if  it  once  more  suf- 
fered this  insupportable  yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  it  would 
never  again,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  be  able  to 
throw  it  off. 

But  powerful  as  were  the  motives  which  stimulated  Ant- 
werp to  resistance,  equally  strong  were  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined the  Spanish  general  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  place  at  any  cost.  On  the  possession  of  this  town  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  whole  province  of  Bra- 
bant, which  by  this  channel  chiefly  derived  its  supplies  of  corn 
from  Zealand,  while  the  captuv  e  of  this  place  would  secure  to 
the  victor  the  command  of  the  Scheldt.  It  would  also  deprive 
the  League  of  Brabant,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  town, 
jf  its  principal  support ;  the  whole  faction  of  its  dangerous  in- 
fluence, of  its  example,  its  counsels,  and  its  money,  while  the 
treasures  of  its  inhabitants  would  open  plentiful  supplies  for 
the  military  exigencies  of  the  king.  Its  fall  would,  sooner  or 
later,  necessarily  draw  after  it  that  of  all  Brabant,  and  the 
preponderance  of  power  in  that  quarter  would  decide  the  whole 
dispute  in  favour  of  the  king.  Determined  by  these  grave 
considerations,  the  Duke  of  Parma  drew  his  forces  together 
in  July,  1584,  and  advanced  from  his  position  at  Dornick  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  invest 
ing  it. 

But  both  the  natural  position  and  fortifications  of  the  town 
appeared  to  defy  attacks.  Surrounded  on  the  side  of  Brabant 
with  insurmountable  works  and  moats,  and  towards  Flandera 
covered  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Scheldt,  it  could 
not  be  carried  by  storm ;  and  to  blockade  a  town  of  such  ex 
tent,  seemed  to  require  a  land  force  three  times  larger  than 
that  which  the  duke  had,  and  moreover  a  fleet,  of  which  he  was 
utterly  destitute.  Not  only  did  the  river  yield  the  town  all 
necessary  supplies  from  Ghent,  it  also  opened  an  easy  comma 
nication  with  the  bordering  province  of  Zealand.  For,  as  the 
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tide  of  the  North  Sea  extends  far  up  the  Scheldt,  and  ebbs 
and  flows  regularly,  Antwerp  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage^ 
that  the  same  tide  flows  past  it  at  different  times  in  two  oppo- 
site directions.  Besides,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brussels,  Ma- 
lines,  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  and  others,  were  all  at  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  league,  and  could  aid  the  place  from  the 
land  side  also.  To  blockade,  therefore,  the  town  by  land, 
and  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
required  two  different  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 
A  sufficient  fleet  was  likewise  needed  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  relief,  which 
would  most  certainly  be  made  from  Zealand.  But  by  the 
war  which  he  had  still  to  carry  on  in  other  quarters,  and 
by  the  numerous  garrisons  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
in  the  towns  and  fortified  places,  the  army  of  the  duke  was 
reduced  to  10,000  infantry  and  1700  horse,  a  force  very  inade- 
quate for  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude.  Moreover, 
these  troops  were  deficient  in  the  most  necessary  supplies, 
and  the  long  arrears  of  pay  had  excited  them  to  subdued 
murmurs,  which  hourly  threatened  to  break  out  into  open  mu- 
tiny. If,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  he  should  still 
attempt  the  siege,  there  would  be  much  occasion  to  fear  from 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  which  were  left  in  the  rear,  and 
from  which  it  would  be  easy,  by  vigorous  sallies,  to  annoy  an 
army  distributed  over  so  many  places,  and  to  expose  it  to  want 
by  cutting  off'  its  supplies. 

All  these  considerations  were  brought  forward  by  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  before  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  now  laid  his 
scheme.  However  great  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves,  and  in  the  proved  abilities  of  such  a  leader,  never- 
theless, the  most  experienced  generals  did  not  disguise  their 
despair  of  a  fortunate  result.  Two  only  were  exceptions,  Ca- 
pizucchi  and  Mondragone,  whose  ardent  courage  placed  them 
above  all  apprehensions,  the  rest  concurred  in  dissuading  the 
duke  from  attempting  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  by  which 
they  ran  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fruit  of  all  their  former  vic- 
tories, and  tarnishing  the  glory  they  had  already  earned. 

But  objections,  which  he  had  already  made  to  himself  and 
refuted,  could  not  shake  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  his  purpose, 
Not  in  ignorance  of  its  inseparable  dangers,  not  from  thought 
lessly  overvaluing  his  forces,  had  he  taken  this  bold  resolve 
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But  that  instinctive  genius,  which  leads  greit  men  by  paths 
which  inferior  minds  either  never  enter  upon  or  never  finish, 
raised  him  above  the  influen<  e  of  the  doubts  which  a  cold  and 
narrow  prudence  would  oppose  to  his  views,  and  without  being 
able  to  convince  his  generals,  he  felt  the  correctness  of  his 
calculations  in  a  conviction  indistinct,  indeed,  but  not  on  that 
account  less  indubitable.  A  succession  of  fortunate  results 
had  raised  his  confidence,  and  the  sight  of  his  army,  un 
equalled  in  Europe  for  discipline,  experience,  and  valour,  and 
commanded  by  a  chosen  body  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers,  did  not  permit  him  to  entertain  fear  for  a  moment. 
To  those  who  objected  to  the  small  number  of  his  troops, 
he  answered,  that  however  long  the  pike,  it  is  only  the  point 
that  kills;  and  that  in  military  enterprise,  the  moving  power 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  mass  to  be  moved.  He  was 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  but  he  knew 
also  their  obedience  ;  and  he  thought,  moreover,  that  the  best 
means  to  stifle  their  murmurs  was  by  keeping  them  employed 
in  some  important  undertaking,  by  stimulating  their  desire  of 
glory  by  the  splendour  of  the  enterprise,  and  their  rapacity,  by 
hopes  of  the  rich  booty  whicb  *-He  capture  of  so  wealthy  a  town 
would  hold  out. 

In  the  plan  which  he  now  Tormed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
siege,  he  endeavoured  to  meet  all  these  difficulties.  Famine 
was  the  only  instrument  by  which  he  could  hope  to  subdue 
the  town  ;  but  effectually  to  use  this  formidable  weapon,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  cut  off  all  its  land  and  water  com- 
munications. With  this  view,  the  first  object  was  to  stop,  or 
at  least  to  impede,  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Zealand.  It 
was,  therefore,  requisite  not  only  to  carry  all  the  outworks, 
•vhich  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  built  on  both  shores  of  the 
Scheldt  for  the  protection  of  their  shipping ;  but  also,  wher 
ever  feasible,  to  throw  up  new  batteries,  which  should  com 
mand  the  whole  course  of  the  river  :  and  to  prevent  the 
place  from  drawing  supplies  from  the  laud  side,  while  efforts 
were  being  made  to  intercept  their  transmission  by  sea,  all 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  compre- 
hended in  the  plan  of  the  siege,  and  the  fall  of  Antwerp  was 
based  on  the  destruction  of  all  those  places.  A  bold,  and  con 
siiiering  the  duke's  scanty  force,  an  almost  extravagant  project, 
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which  was,  however,  justified  by  the  genius  of  its  author. 
and  crowned  by  fortune  with  a  brilliant  result. 

As,  however,  time  was  required  to  accomplish  a  plan  of 
f.his  magnitude,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  content,  for  the 
present,  with  the  erection  of  numerous  forts  on  the  canals 
and  rivers  which  connected  Antwerp  with  Dendermonde, 
Ghent,  Malines,  Brussels,  and  other  places.  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  quartered  in  the  vicinity,  and  almost  at  the 
very  gates  of  those  towns,  which  laid  waste  the  open 
country,  and  by  their  incursions  kept  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory in  alarm.  Thus,  round  Ghent  alone,  were  encamped 
about  3000  men,  and  proportionate  numbers  round  the  other 
towns.  In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  the  secret  understand- 
ing, which  he  maintained  with  the  Roman  Catholic  inha- 
bitants of  those  towns,  the  duke  hoped,  without  weakening 
his  own  forces,  gradually  to  exhaust  their  strength,  and  by 
the  harassing  operations  of  a  petty  but  incessant  warfare, 
even  without  any  formal  siege,  to  reduce  them  at  last  to 
capitulate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  force  was  directed  against 
Antwerp,  which  he  now  closely  invested.  He  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Bevern  in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from  Antwerp, 
where  he  found  a  fortified  camp.  The  protection  of  the 
Flemish  bank  of  the  Scheldt  was  intrusted  to  the  Margrave 
of  Rysburg,  general  of  cavalry,  the  Brabant  bank  to  the 
Count  Peter  Ernest  Von  Eansfeld,  who  was  joined  by  another 
Spanish  leader,  Mondragone.  Both  the  latter  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Scheldt  upon  pontoons,  notwithstanding  the 
Flemish  admiral's  ship  was  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  passing 
Antwerp,  took  up  their  position  at  Stabroek,  in  Bergen  De- 
tached corps  dispersed  themselves  along  the  whole  Brabant 
side,  partly  to  secure  the  dykes  and  the  roads. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp,  the  Scheldt  was  guarded  by  two 
strong  forts,  of  which  one  was  situated  at  Liefkenshoek,  on 
the  island  Doel,  in  Flanders,  the  other  at  Lillo,  exactly  op- 
posite the  coast  of  Brabant.  The  last  had  been  erected  by 
Mondragone  himself,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when 
the  latter  was  still  master  of  Antwerp,  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  Duke  of  Parma  now  entrusted  to  him  the  attack 
upon  it.  On  the  possession  of  these  two  forts  the  success  of 
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the  siege  seemed  wholly  to  depend,  since  all  the  vessels  sail 
ing  from  Zealand  to  Antwerp  must  pass  under  their  guns 
Both  forts  had.  a  short  time  before,  been  strengthened  by 
the  besieged,  and  the  former  was  scarcely  finished  when  the 
Margrave  of  Rysburg  attacked  it.  The  celerity  with  which 
he  went  to  work,  surprised  the  enemy  before  they  were  suffi 
ciently  prepared  for  defence ;  and  a  brisk  assault  quickly 
placed  Liefkenshoek  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
confederates  sustained  this  loss  on  the  same  fatal  day  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  fell  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  an  as 
sassin.  The  other  batteries,  erected  on  the  island  of  Doel, 
were  partly  abandoned  by  their  defenders,  partly  taken  by 
surprise,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Flemish  side  was 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  But  the  fort  at  Lillo,  on  the  Brabant 
shore,  offered  a  more  vigorous  resistance,  since  the  people  of 
Antwerp  had  had  time  to  strengthen  its  fortifications,  and  to 
provide  it  with  a  strong  garrison.  Furious  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged, led  by  Odets  von  Teligny,  supported  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fort,  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an 
inundation,  which  was  effected  by  opening  the  sluices,  finally 
drove  them  away  from  the  place  after  a  three  weeks'  siege, 
and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  killed  They  now 
retired  into  their  fortified  camp  at  Stabroek,  and  contented 
themselves  with  taking  possession  of  the  dams,  which  run 
across  the  lowlands  of  Bergen,  and  oppose  a  breastwork  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  East  Scheldt. 

The  failure  of  his  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Lillo  compelled 
the  Prince  of  Parma  to  change  his  measures.  As  he  could 
not  succeed  in  stopping  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt  by  his 
original  plan,  on  which  the  success  of  the  siege  entirely  de 
pended,  he  determined  to  effect  his  purpose  by  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  The  thought 
was  bold,  and  there  were  many  who  held  it  to  be  rash.  Both 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  which  at  this  part  exceeds  1,200 
paces,  as  well  as  its  violence,  which  is  still  further  augmented 
by  the  tides  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  appeared  to  render 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  impracticable.  Moreover,  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  deficiency  of  timber,  vessels,  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  with  the  dangerous  position  between  the  fleets  of 
Antwerp  and  of  Zealand,  to  which  it  would  necessarily  be  an 
easy  task,  in  combination  with  a  boisterous  element,  tu  inter 
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rupt  so  tedious  a  work.  But  the  Prince  of  Parma  l-:nevj 
his  power,  and  his  settled  resolution  would  yield  to  nothing 
short  of  absolute  impossibility.  After  he  had  caused  the 
breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  river  to  be  measured, 
and  had  consulted  with  two  of  his  most  skilful  engineers, 
Barocci  and  Plato,  it  was  settled  that  the  bridge  should  be 
constructed  between  Calloo  in  Flanders,  and  Ordam  in 
Brabant.  This  spot  was  selected,  because  the  river  is  here 
narrowest,  and  bends  a  little  to  the  right,  and  so  detains 
vessels  awhile,  by  compelling  them  to  tack.  To  cover  the 
bridge,  strong  bastions  were  erected  at  both  ends,  of  which 
the  one  on  the  Flanders  shore  was  named  fort  St.  Maria, 
the  other  on  the  Brabant  side  fort  St.  Philip,  in  honour  of 
the  king. 

.  While  active  preparations  were  making  in  the  Spanish 
camp  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and  the  whole  atten 
tion  of  the  enemy  was  directed  to  it,  the  duke  made  an  un 
expected  attack  upon  Dendermonde,  a  strong  town  between 
Ghent  and  Antwerp,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the 
Scheldt.  As  long  as  this  important  place  was  in  the  hands  ot 
the  enemy,  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could  mutually 
support  each  other,  and  by  the  facility  of  their  communication; 
frustrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers.  Its  capture  would 
Jeave  the  prince  free  to  act  against  both  towns,  and  might 
decide  the  fate  of  his  undertaking.  The  rapidity  of  his  at- 
tack left  the  besieged  no  time  to  open  their  sluices,  and  lay 
the  country  under  water.  A  hot  cannonade  was  opened  upon 
the  chief  bastion  of  the  town,  before  the  Brussels  gate  ;  but 
was  answered  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  which  made  great 
havoc  amongst  the  Spaniards.  It  increased,  however,  rather 
than  discouraged  their  ardour;  and  the  insults  of  the  garrison, 
who  mutilated  the  statue  of  a  saint  before  their  eyes,  and 
after  treating  it  with  the  most  contumelious  indignity,  hurled 
it  down  from  the  rampart,  raised  their  fury  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Clamorously  they  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
bastion,  before  their  fire  had  made  a  sufficient  breach  in  it, 
and  the  prince,  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  ardour  of  their 
impetuosity,  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault.  After  a  sanguin- 
ary contest  of  two  hours,  the  rampart  was  mounted,  and 
those,  who  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  first  fury  of  the  Span- 
Lards,  threw  themselves  into  the  town.  The  latter  was,  in- 
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deed,  now  more  exposed,  a  fire  being  directed  upon  it  from 
the  works  which  had  been  carried ;  but  its  strong  walls,  and 
the  broad  moat  which  surrounded  it,  gave  reason  to  expect 
a  protracted  resistance.  The  inventive  resources  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  soon  overcame  this  obstacle  also.  While 
the  bombardment  was  carried  on  night  and  day,  the  troops 
were  incessantly  employed  in  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Dender,  which  supplied  the  foss  with  water,  and  the  besieged 
were  seized  with  despair,  as  they  saw  the  water  of  the  trenches, 
the  last  defence  of  the  town,  gradually  disappear.  They 
hastened  to  capitulate,  and  in  August,  1584,  received  a  Span- 
ish garrison.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  accomplished  an  undertaking  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  would  require  as  many  weeks. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off  from  Antwerp  and  the  sea, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the  king,  which  were  en- 
camped in  its  vicinity,  and  without  hope  of  immediate  suc- 
cour, began  to  despair,  as  famine,  with  all  its  dreadful  train, 
advanced  upon  them  with  rapid  steps.  The  inhabitants 
therefore  despatched  deputies  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Severe 
to  tender  its  submission  to  the  king,  upon  the  same  terms  a? 
the  prince  had  a  short  time  previously  offered.  The  deputies 
were  informed  that  the  time  for  treaties  was  past,  and  that  an 
unconditional  submission  alone  could  appease  the  just  anger 
of  the  monarch  whom  they  had  offended  by  their  rebellion. 
Nay,  they  were  even  given  to  understand,  that  it  would  be 
only  through  his  great  mercy  if  the  same  humiliation  were 
not  exacted  from  them,  as  their  rebellious  ancestors  were 
forced  to  undergo  under  Charles  V.,  namely,  to  implore 
pardon  half  naked,  and  with  a  cord  round  their  necks.  The 
deputies  returned  to  Ghent  in  despair,  but  three  days  after- 
wards a  new  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  camp,  which 
at  last,  by  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  prince's  friends,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  G  hent,  obtained  peace  upon  moderate  terms. 
The  town  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  florins,  recall  the 
banished  Papists,  and  expel  its  Protestant  inhabitants,  who, 
however,  were  to  be  allowed  two  years  for  the  settlement  of 
their  affairs.  All  the  inhabitants,  except  six,  who  were  re- 
served for  capital  punishment,  (but  afterwards  pardoned,) 
were  included  in  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  garrison,  which 
amounted  to  2,000  men,  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  placo 
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with  the  honours  of  war.  This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  at  the  head  quarters  at  Be\ern,  and 
immediately  3,000  Spaniards  marched  into  the  town  as  a 
garrison. 

tt  was  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  dread  of 
famine,  than  by  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince  of  Parma 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  this  city  to  submission,  the  largest 
and  strongest  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was  little  inferior  to 
Paris  within  the  barriers  of  its  inner  town,  consisted  of 
37,000  houses,  and  was  built  on  twenty  islands,  connected  by 
ninety-eight  stone  bridges.  The  important  privileges  which, 
in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  this  city  had  contrived  to 
extort  from  its  rulers,  fostered  in  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of 
independence,  which  not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  riot 
and  licence,  and  naturally  brought  it  in  collision  with  the 
Austrian- Spanish  government.  And  it  was  exactly  this  bold 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  procured  for  the  reformation  the 
rapid  and  extensive  success  it  met  with  in  this  town,  and  the 
combined  incentives  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  produced 
all  those  scenes  of  violence,  by  which,  during  the  rtbel 
lion,  it  had  unfortunately  distinguished  itself.  Besides  the 
fine  levied,  the  prince  found  within  the  walls  a  large  store 
of  artillery,  carriages,  ships,  and  building  materials  of  all 
kinds,  with  numerous  workmen  and  sailors,  who  materially 
aided  him  in  his  plans  against  Antwerp. 

Before  Ghent  surrendered  to  the  king,  Vilvorden  and  He- 
rentals  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
capture  of  the  block-houses  near  the  village  of  Willebrock 
had  cut  off  Antwerp  from  Brussels  and  Malines.  The  loss 
of  these  places,  within  so  short  a  period,  deprived  Antweq 
of  all  hope  of  succour  from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  limit 
ed  all  their  expectations  to  the  assistance  which  might  bi 
looked  for  from  Zealand  But  to  deprive  them  also  of  this 
the  Prince  of  Parma  was  now  making  the  most  energetic 
preparations 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  beheld  the  first  operations  ot 
the  enemy  against  their  town  with  the  proud  security  witb 
which  the  sight  of  their  invincible  river  inspired  them.  This 
confidence  was  also  in  a  degree  justified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign, had  said,  that  the  Spanish  army  would  inevitably  perish 
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before  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  That  nothing,  however,  might 
be  neglected,  he  sent,  a  short  time  before  his  assassina- 
tion, for  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Marnix  o* 
St.  Aldegonde,  his  intimate  friend,  to  Delft,  where  he  con- 
sulted with  him  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining  defensive 
operations.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  demolish  forthwith  the  great  darn  between 
Sanvliet  and  Lillo,  called  the  Blaaugarendyk,  so  as  to  allow 
the  waters  of  the  East  Scheldt  to  inundate,  if  necessary,  the 
lowlands  of  Bergen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the  Scheldt 
being  closed,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Zealand  vessels  to  the 
town  across  the  inundated  country.  Aldegonde  had,  after  his 
return,  actually  persuaded  the  magistrate  and  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  when  it  was  resisted  by 
the  guild  of  butchers,  who  complained  that  they  would  be 
ruined  by  such  a  measure ;  for  the  plain,  which  it  was  wished 
to  lay  under  water,  was  a  vast  tract  of  pasture  land,  upon 
which  about  12,000  oxen  were  annually  put  to  graze.  The 
objection  of  the  butchers  was  successful,  and  they  managed  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  salutary  scheme,  until  tho 
enemy  had  got  possession  of  the  dams  as  well  as  the  pasture 
land. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  burgomaster,  St.  Aldegonde,  who, 
himself  a  member  of  the  states  of  Brabant,  was  possessed  of 
great  authority. in  that  council,  the  fortifications  on  both 
sides  the  Scheldt  had,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  been  placed  in  repair,  and  many  new  redoubts 
erected  round  the  town  The  dams  had  been  cut  through  at 
Saftingen,  and  the  water  of  the  West  Scheldt  let  out  over 
nearly  the  whole  country  of  Waes.  In  the  adjacent  Mar 
quisate  of  Bergen,  troops  had  been  enlisted  by  the  Count  of 
Uohenlohe,  and  a  Scotch  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  was  already  in  the  pay  of  the  republic, 
while  fresh  reinforcements  were  daily  expected  from  Eng 
land  and  France.  Above  all,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
'and  were  called  upon  to  hasten  their  supplies.  But  after 
the  enemy  had  taken  strong  positions  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries  made  the  navigation  dan- 
gerous, when  place  after  place  in  Brabant  fell  into  theii 
hands,  and  their  cavalry  had  cut  off  all  communication  on  the 
land  side,  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  began  at  last  to  cuter- 
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tain  serious  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  town  then 
contained  85,000  souls,  and  according  to  calculation  300,000 
quarters  of  corn  were  annually  required  for  their  support 
At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  neither  the  supply  nor  the 
money  was  wanting  for  the  laying  in  of  such  a  store ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  enemy's  fire,  the  Zealand  victualling  ships,  taking 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  contrived  to  make  their  way  to 
the  town.  All  that  was  requisite,  was  to  prevent  any  of  the 
richer  citizens  from  buying  up  these  supplies,  and,  in  case 
of  scarcity,  raising  the  price.  To  secure  his  object,  one 
Gianibelli,  from  Mantua,  who  had  rendered  important  ser 
vices  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  proposed  a  property  tax 
of  one  penny  in  every  hundred,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  respectable  persons  to  purchase  corn  with  this 
money,  and  distribute  it  weekly.  And  until  the  returns 
of  this  tax  should  be  available,  the  richer  classes  should 
advance  the  required  sum,  holding  the  corn  purchased,  as 
a  deposit,  in  their  own  magazines  ;  and  were  also  to  share  in 
the  profit.  But  this  plan  was  unwelcome  to  the  wealthier 
citizens,  who  had  resolved  to  profit  by  the  general  distress. 
They  recommended  that  every  individual  should  be  required 
to  provide  himself  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  two  years ;  a 
proposition  which,  however  it  might  suit  their  own  circum- 
stances, was  very  unreasonable  in  regard  to  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants, who,  even  before  the  siege,  could  scarely  find  means 
to  supply  themselves  for  so  many  months.  They  obtained, 
indeed,  their  object,  which  was  to  reduce  the  poor  to  the 
necessity  of  either  quitting  the  place,  or  becoming  entirely 
their  dependents.  But  when  they  afterwards  reflected,  that 
in  the  time  of  need  the  rights  of  property  would  not  be  re- 
spected, they  found  it  advisable  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  making 
their  own  purchases. 

The  magistrate,  in  order  to  avert  an  evil  that  would  have 
pressed  upon  individuals  only,  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient which  endangered  the  safety  of  all.  Some  enterpris 
ing  persons  in  Zealand  had  freighted  a  large  fleet  with  pro- 
visions, which  succeeded  in  passing  the  guns  of  the  enemy, 
and  discharged  its  cargo  at  Antwerp.  The  hope  of  a  large 
profit  had  tempted  the  merchants  to  enter  upon  this  hazard 
ous  speculation ;  in  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  as 
the  magistrate  of  Antwerp  had,  just  before  their  arrival,  issued 
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an  edict,  regulating  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life- 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  individuals  from  buying  up 
the  whole  cargo,  and  storing  it  in  their  magazines,  with  a 
view  of  disposing  of  it  afterwards  at  a  dearer  rate,  he  ordered 
that  the  whole  should  be  publicly  sold  in  any  quantities 
from  the  vessels.  The  speculators,  cheated  of  their  hopes  of 
profit  by  these  precautions,  set  sail  again,  and  left  Antwerp 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  cargo,  which  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  support  of  the  town  for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and  natural  means  of  pre- 
servation can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
-.nhabitants  considered  it  absolutely  impossible  ever  to  close 
the  Scheldt  completely,  and  consequently  had  not  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  things  would  come  to  extremity.  When  the 
intelligence  arrived  in  Antwerp  that  the  prince  intended  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  the  idea  was  universally  ridi 
culed  as  chimerical.  An  arrogant  comparison  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  stream,  and  it  was  said,  that  the 
one  would  bear  the  Spanish  yoke  as  little  as  the  other.  "A 
river  which  is  2400  feet  broad,  and,  with  its  own  waters  alone, 
above  sixty  feet  deep,  but  which  with  the  tide  rose  twelve 
feet  more— would  such  a  stream,"  it  was  asked,  "submit  to  be 
spanned  by  a  miserable  piece  of  paling  ?  Where  were  beams 
to  be  found,  high  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  and  project 
above  the  surface  ?  and  how  was  a  work  of  this  kind  to  stand 
in  winter,  when  whole  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  which 
stone  walls  could  hardly  resist,  would  be  driven  by  the  flood 
against  its  weak  timbers,  and  splinter  them  to  pieces  like  glass? 
Or,  perhaps,  the  prince  purposed  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
boats  ;  if  so,  where  would  he  procure  the  latter,  and  how 
bring  them  into  his  entrenchments  ?  They  must  necessarily 
be  brought  past  Antwerp,  where  a  fleet  was  ready  to  capture 
or  sink  them." 

But  while  they  were  trying  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma's  undertaking,  he  had  already  com 
pleted  it.  As  soon  as  the  forts  St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip 
were  erected,  and  protected  the  workmen  and  the  work  by 
their  fire,  a  pier  was  built  out  into  the  stream  from  both  banks, 
for  which  purpose  the  masts  of  the  largest  vessels  were  em 
ployed ;  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  timbers,  they  con 
trived  to  give  the  whole  such  solidity,  that,  as  the  result 
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proved,  it  was  able  to  resist  the  violent  pressure  of  tho  ice 
These  timbers,  which  rested  firmly  and  securely  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  projected  a  considerable  height  above  it, 
being  covered  with  planks,  afforded  a  commodious  roadway. 
It  was  wide  enough  to  allow  eight  men  to  cross  abreast,  and  a 
balustrade  that  ran  along  it  on  both  sides,  protected  them 
from  the  fire  of  small  arms  from  the  enemy's  vessels.  This 
"  Stacade,"  as  it  was  called,  ran  from  the  two  opposite 
shores  as  far  as  the  increasing  depth  and  force  of  the 
stream  slowed.  It  reduced  the  breadth  of  the  river  to 
abdut  1100  feet;  as,  however,  the  middle  and  proper  current 
would  not  admit  of  such  a  barrier,  there  remained,  therefore, 
between  the  two  stacades,  a  space  of  more  than  six  hundred 
paces,  through  which  a  whole  fleet  of  transports  could  sail 
with  ;ase.  This  intervening  space,  the  prince  designed  to 
close  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  for  which  purpose  the  craft  must 
Jbe  procured  from  Dunkirk.  I>  it  besides  that  they  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  number  at  that  place,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bring  them  past  Antwerp  without  great  loss.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  time  with  having 
narrowed  the  stream  one  half,  and  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  so  much  the  more  difficult.  Where  the 
stacades  terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  spread 
out  into  parallelograms,  which  were  mounted  with  heavy  guns, 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  battery  on  the  water.  From  these,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  every  vessel  that  attempted  to  pass 
through  this  narrow  channel.  Whole  fleets,  however,  and  sin 
gle  vessels  still  attempted  and  succeeded  in  passing  this  dan- 
gerous strait. 

Meanwhile  Ghent  surrendered,  and  this  unexpected  success 
at  once  rescued  the  prince  from -his  dilemma.  He  found  in 
this  town  every  thing  necessary  to  complete  his  bridge  of 
boats ;  and  the  only  difficulty  now  was  its  safe  transport, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  enemy  themselves.  By  cutting 
the  dams  at  Saftingen,  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  Waes, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Borcht,  had  been  laid  under  water,  so 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  cross  it  with  flat-bottomed  boats. 
The  prince,  therefore,  ordered  his  vessels  to  run  out  from 
Ghent,  and  after  passing  Dendermonde  and  Rupelmonde,  to 
pass  through  the  left  dyke  of  the  Scheldt,  leaving  Antwerp  to 
the  right,  and  sail  over  the  inundated  fields  in  the  direction 
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of  Borcht.  To  protect  this  passage,  a  fort  was  erected  at  the 
latter  village,  which  would  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  All 
succeeded  to  his  wishes,  though  not  without  a  sharp  action 
with  the  enemy's  flotilla,  which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  ihis 
convoy.  After  breaking  through  a  few  more  dams  on  their 
route,  they  reached  the  Spanish  quarters  at  Calloo,  and  suc- 
cessfully entered  the  Scheldt  again.  The  exultation  of  the 
array  was  the  greater,  when  they  discovered  the  extent  ol 
danger  the  vessels  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Scarcely  had  they 
got  quit  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  when  a  strong  reinforcement 
from  Antwerp  got  under  weigh,  commanded  by  the  valiant 
defender  of  Lillo,  Odets  von  Teligny.  When  this  officer  saw 
.hat  the  affair  was  over,  and  that  the  enemy  had  escaped,  he 
took  possession  of  the  dam  through  which  their  fleet  had 
passed,  and  threw  up  a  fort  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  stop  the 
passage  of  any  vessels  from  Ghent,  which  might  attempt  to 
follow  them. 

By  this  step,  the  prince  was  again  thrown  into  embarrass 
ment.  He  was  far  from  having,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels,  either  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  or  for 
its  defence,  and  the  passage  by  which  the  former  convoy 
had  arrived,  was  now  closed  by  the  fort  erected  by  Teligny 
While  he  was  reconnoitring  the  country  to  discover  a  new 
way  for  his  fleets,  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  which  not  only 
put  an  end  to  his  present  dilemma,  but  great  'y  accelerated 
the  success  of  his  whole  plan.  Not  far  from  the  village  of 
Stecken,  in  Waes,  which  is  within  some  5000  paces  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inundation,  flows  a  small  stream  called 
the  Moer,  which  falls  into  the  Scheldt  near  Ghent.  From 
this  river,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug  to  the  spot  where  the 
inundations  began,  and  as  the  water  of  these  was  not  every- 
where deep  enough  for  the  transit  of  his  boats,  the  canal  be- 
tween Bevern  and  Verrebroek  was  continued  to  Calloo,  where 
it  was  met  by  the  Scheldt.  At  this  work  five  hundred  pioneers 
laboured  without  intermission,  and  in  order  to  cheer  the  toil 
of  the  soldiers,  the  prince  himself  took  part  in  it.  In  this 
way  did  he  imitate  the  example  of  two  celebrated  Romans, 
Drusus  and  Corbulo,  who,  by  similar  works,  had  united  the 
Rhine  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Maes  with  the  Rhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army  in  honour  of  its  projector  called 
the  canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000  paces  in  length,  and  was  of 
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proportionable  depth  and  breadth,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for 
ships  of  a  considerable  burden.  It  afforded  to  the  vessels 
from  Ghent  not  only  a  more  secure,  but  also  a  much  shorter 
course  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  because  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  follow  the  many  windings  of  the  Scheldt,  but  enter- 
ing the  Moer  at  once  near  Ghent,  and  from  thence  passing 
close  to  Stecken,  they  could  proceed  through  the  canal,  and 
across  the  inundated  country  as  far  as  Calloo.  As  the  pro- 
duce of  all  Flanders  was  brought  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  this 
canal  placed  the  Spanish  camp  in  communication  with  the 
whole  province.  Abundance  poured  into  the  camp  from  all 
quarters,  so  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  the 
Spaniards  suffered  no  scarcity  of  any  kind  But  the  greatest 
benefit  which  the  prince  derived  from  this  work,  was  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  to  complete  his  bridge. 

These  preparations  were  overtaken  by  the  arrival  of  winter, 
which,  as  the  Scheldt  was  filled  with  drift  ice,  occasioned  a 
considerable  delay  in  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The  prince 
had  contemplated  with  anxiety  the  approach  of  this  season, 
lest  it  should  prove  highly  destructive  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  afford  the  enemy  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  a  serious  attack  upon  it.  But  the  skill  of  his  engi- 
neers saved  him  from  the  one  danger,  and  the  strange  inac- 
tion of  the  enemy  freed  him  from  the  other.  It  frequently 
happened,  indeed,  that  at  flood  time  large  pieces  of  ice  were 
entangled  in  the  timbers,  and  shook  them  violently,  but  they 
stood  the  assault  of  the  furious  element,  which  only  served  to 
prove  their  stability. 

In  Antwerp  meanwhile,  important  moments  had  been 
wasted  in  futile  deliberations,  and  in  a  struggle  of  factions, 
the  general  welfare  was  neglected.  The  government  of  the 
town  was  divided  among  too  many  heads,  and  much  too  great 
a  share  in  it  was  held  by  the  riotous  mob,  to  allow  room  for 
calmness  of  deliberation,  or  firmness  of  action.  Besides  the 
municipal  magistracy  itself,  in  which  the  burgomaster  had 
only  a  single  voice,  there  were  in  the  city  a  number  of  guilds 
to  whom  were  consigned  the  charge  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal defence,  the  provisioning  of  the  town,  its  fortifications 
the  marine,  commerce,  &c.  ;  some  of  whom  must  be  consulted 
in  every  business  of  importance.  By  means  of  this  crowd  oi 
speakers,  who  intruded  at  pleasure  into  the  council,  and  ui& 
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naged  to  carry,  by  clamour  and  the  number  of  their  adher- 
ents, what  they  could  not  effect  by  their  arguments,  the  peo- 
ple obtained  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  public  debates,  and 
the  natural  struggle  of  such  discordant  interests  retarded  the 
execution  of  every  salutary  measure.  A  government,  so  vacil- 
lating and  impotent,  could  not  comand  the  respect  of  unruly 
sailors  and  a  lawless  soldiery.  The  orders  of  the  state  conse- 
quently were  but  imperfectly  obeyed,  and  the  decisive  mo- 
ment was  more  than  once  lost  by  the  negligence,  not  to  say 
the  open  mutiny,  both  of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

The  little  harmony  in  the  selection  of  the  means  by  which 
the  enemy  was  to  be  opposed,  would  not,  however,  have  proved 
so  injurious,  had  there  but  existed  unanimity  as  to  the  end 
But  on  this  very  point  the  wealthy  citizens  and  poorer  classes 
were  divided,  for  the  former,  having  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  allowing  matters  to  be  carried  to  extremity,  were  strongly 
inclined  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Parma.  This  disposition 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal,  after  the  fort  of  Lief- 
kenshoek  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  serious 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
Some^  of  them,  indeed,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  danger,  and 
left  to  its  fate  the  town  whose  prosperity  they  had  been  ready 
enough  to  share,  but  in  whose  adversity  they  were  unwilling 
to  bear  a  part.  From  sixty  to  seventy  of  those  who  remained 
memorialized  the  council,  advising  that  terms  should  be  mad 3 
with  the  king.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  populace  got  in 
telligence  of  it,  than  their  indignation  broke  out  in  a  violent 
uproar,  which  was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  imprison- 
ment and  fining  of  the  petitioners.  Tranquillity  could  only 
be  fully  restored  by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  which  im- 
posed the  penalty  of  death  on  all  who  either  publicly  or  pri 
7ately  should  countenance  proposals  for  peace. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  disturbances:  for  nothing  that  transpired  within  the 
city  escaped  his  notice,  being  well  served  by  the  agents  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  secret  understanding  with  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  the  other  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Al- 
though he  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
measures  for  distressing  the  town,  still  he  had  many  steps  to 
take  before  he  could  actually  make  himself  master  of  it; 
and  one  unlucky  moment  might  destroy  the  work  of  man> 
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months  Without,  therefore,  neglecting  any  of  his  warlike 
preparations  he  determined  to  make  one  more  serious  at* 
tempt  to  get  possession  by  fair  means.  With  this  object, 
he  despatched  a  letter  in  November  to  the  great  Council 
of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  skilfully  made  use  of  every 
topic  likely  to  induce  the  citizens  to  come  to  terms,  or  at 
least  to  increase  their  existing  dissensions.  Ho  treated  them 
in  this  letter  in  the  light  of  persons  who  had  been  led  astray, 
and  threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  revolt  and  refractory 
conduct  hitherto  upon  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  from  whose  artifices  the  retributive  justice  of 
Heaven  had  so  lately  liberated  them.  "  It  was,"  he  said, 
"  now  in  their  power  to  awake  from  their  long  infatuation, 
and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  a  monarch,  who  was 
ready  and  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  his  subjects.  For 
this  end,  he  gladly  offered  himself  as  mediator,  as  he 
had  never  ceased  to  love  a  country  in  which  he  had  been 
born,  and  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth. 
He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries  with 
>vhom  he  could  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  gave 
them  hopes  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms  if  they  made  a 
timely  submission,  but  also  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
treatment  if  they  pushed  matters  to  extremity." 

This  letter,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  recognise  a  language 
very  different  from  that  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  held  ten 
years  before  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  answered  by  the  towns- 
people in  a  respectful  and  dignified  tone.  While  they  did 
full  justice  to  the  personal  character  of  the  prince,  and 
acknowledged  his  favourable  intentions  towards  them  with 
gratitude,  they  lamented  the  hardness  of  the  times,  which 
placed  it  out  of  his  power  to  treat  them  in  accordance  with 
his  character  and  disposition.  They  declared  that  they 
would  gladly  place  their  fate  in  his  hands,  if  he  were  absolute 
master  of  his  actions,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  another,  whose  proceedings  his  own  candour  would  not 
allow  him  to  approve  of.  The  unalterable  resolution  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Pope,  were  only  too  well  known  for  them  to  have  any  hopes 
in  that  quarter.  They  at  the  same  time  defended  with  a 
noble  warmth  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their 
benefactor  and  preserver,  while  they  enumerated  the  true 
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»'ises  which  had  produced  this  unhappy  war,  and  had  caused 
the  provinces  to  revolt  from  the  Spanish  crown.  At  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  disguise  from  him  that  they  had  hopes 
of  finding  a  new  and  a  milder  master  in  the  King  of  France, 
and  that,  if  only  for  this  reason,  they  could  not  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  king,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  the  most  culpable  fickleness  and  ingratitude. 

The  united-  provinces,  in  fact,  dispirited  by  a  succession  of 
reverses,  had  at  last  come  to  the  determination  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  of  preserving  their  existence  and  their  ancient  privileges 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  With  this  view,  an 
embassy  had  some  time  before  been  despatched  to  Paris,  and 
it  was  the  prospect  of  this  powerful  assistance  which  prin 
cipally  supported  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Antwerp 
Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  was  personally  disposed  to 
accept  this  offer;  but  the  troubles  which  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spaniards  contrived  to  excite  within  his  own  kingdom, 
compelled  him  against  his  will  to  abandon  it.  The  provinces 
now  turned  for  assistance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
who  sent  them  some  supplies,  which,  however,  came  too  late 
to  save  Antwerp.  While  the  people  of  this  city  were  awaiting 
the  issue  of  these  negociations,  and  expecting  aid  from  foreign 
powers,  they  neglected,  unfortunately,  the  most  natural  and 
immediate  means  of  defence ;  the  whole  winter  was  lost,  and 
while  the  enemy  turned  it  to  greater  advantage,  the  more 
complete  was  their  indecision  and  inactivity. 

The  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  St.  Aldegonde,  had,  indeed, 
repeatedly  urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand  to  attack  the  enemy's 
works,  which  should  be  supported  on  the  other  side  from 
Antwerp.  The  long  and  frequently  stormy  nights  would 
favour  this  attempt,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  sally  were 
made  by  the  garrison  at  Lillo,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
for  the  enemy  to  resist  this  triple  assault.  But  unfortunately 
misunderstandings  had  arisen  between  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  William  von  Blois  von  Treslong,  and  the  Admiralty  of 
Zealand,  which  caused  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  to  be  most 
unaccountably  delayed.  In  order  to  quicken  their  move- 
ments, Teligny  at  last  resolved  to  go  himself  to  Middelburg, 
where  the  states  of  Zealand  were  assembled  ;  but  as  the 
wiemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the  roads,  the  attempt  cost 
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him  his  freedom,  and  the  republic  its  most  valiant  de 
fender.  However,  there  was  no  want  of  enterprising  vessels, 
which,  under  the  favour  of  the  night  and  the  flood  tide, 
passing  through  the  still  open  bridge,  in  spite  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  threw  provisions  into  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  ebb.  But  as  many  of  these  vessels  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  council  gave  orders  that  they  should 
never  risk  the  passage,  unless  they  amounted  to  a  certain 
number;  and  the  result  unfortunately  was,  that  none  at- 
tempted it,  because  the  required  number  could  not  be  collected 
at  one  time.  Several  attacks  were  also  made  from  Antwerp 
on  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  which  were  not  entirely 
unsuccessful ;  some  of  the  latter  were  captured,  others  sunk, 
and  all  that  was  required  was  to  execute  similar  attempts  on 
a  grand  scale.  But  however  zealously  St.  Aldegonde  urged 
this,  still  not  a  captain  was  to  be  found  who  would  command 
a  vessel  for  that  purpose. 

Amid  these  delays  the  winter  expired,  and  scarcely  had 
the  ice  begun  to  disappear,  when  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  was  actively  resumed  by  the  besiegers. 
Between  the  two  piers,  a  space  of  more  than  600  paces  still 
remained  to  be  filled  up,  which  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  Thirty-two  flat-bottomed  vessels,  each  sixty-six  feet 
long  and  twenty  broad,  were  fastened  together  with  strong 
cables  and  iron  chains,  but  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
about  twenty  feet,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  stream. 
Each  boat,  moreover,  was  moored  with  two  cables,  both  up 
and  down  the  stream,  but  which,  as  the  water  rose  with  the 
tide,  or  sunk  with  the  ebb,  could  be  slackened  or  tightened. 
Upon  the  boats  great  masts  were  laid,  which  reached  from 
one  to  another,  and  being  covered  with  planks,  formed  a 
regular  road,  which,  like  that  along  the  piers,  was  protected 
with  a  balustrade.  This  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  the  two 
piers  formed  a  continuation,  had,  including  the  latter,  a  length 
of  '24,000  paces.  This  formidable  work  was  so  ingeniously 
constructed,  and  so  richly  furnished  with  the  instruments  of 
destruction,  that  it  seemed  almost  capable,  like  a  living  crea 
ture,  of  defending  itself  at  the  word  of  command,  scattering 
death  among  all  who  approached.  Besides  the  two  forts  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip,  which  terminated  the  bridge  on 
either  shore,  and  the  two  wooden  bastions  on  the  bridge 
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itself,  which  were  filled  with  soldiers  and  mounted  with  gum 
on  all  sides,  each  of  the  two-and-thirty  vessels  was  manned 
with  thirty  soldiers  and  four  sailors,  and  showed  the  cannon'* 
mouth  to  the  enemy,  whether  he  came  up  from  Zealand  or 
down  from  Antwerp.  There  were  in  all  ninety-seven  cannon, 
which  were  distributed  beneath  and  above  the  bridge,  and 
more  than  ]  500  men  who  were  posted  partly  in  the  forte, 
partly  in  the  vessels,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  could  main 
tain  a  terrible  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the  enemy. 

But  with  all  this,  the  prince  did  not  consider  his  work  suf 
ficiently  secure.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  burst,  by  the  force  of  his 
machines,  the  middle  and  weakest  part.  To  guard  against 
this,  he  erected  in  a  line  with  the  bridge  of  boats,  but  at 
some  distance  from  it,  another  distinct  defence,  intended  to 
break  the  force  of  any  attack  that  might  be  directed  against  the 
bridge  itself.  This  work  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
considerable  magnitude,  which  were  moored  in  a  row  athwart 
the  stream,  and  fastened  in  threes  by  masts,  so  that  they 
formed  eleven  different  groups.  Each  of  these,  like  a  file  of 
pikemen,  presented  fourteen  long  wooden  poles,  with  irot 
heads  to  the  approaching  enemy.  These  vessels  were  loaded 
merely  with  ballast,  and  were  anchored  each  by  a  double  but 
slack  cable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide.  As  they  were  in  constant  motion,  they  got  from  the 
soldiers  the  name  of  "  swimmers."  The  whole  bridge  of  boats, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  piers  was  covered  by  these  swimmers, 
which  were  stationed  above  as  well  as  below  the  bridge.  To 
all  these  defensive  preparations,  was  added  a  fleet  of  forty 
en  of  war,  which  were  stationed  on  both  coasts,  and  served 
as  a  protection  to  the  whole. 

This  astonishing  work  was  finished  in  March,  1585,  the 
86  enth  month  of  the  siege,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  com- 
pleted was  kept  as  a  jubilee  by  the  troops.  The  great  event 
was  announced  to  the  besieged  by  a  grand  feu  de  joie,  and 
the  army,  as  if  to  enjoy  ocular  demonstration  of  its  triumph, 
extended  itself  along  the  whole  platform  to  gaze  upou  the 
proud  stream,  peacefully  and  obediently  flowing  under  the 
yoke,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it.  All  the  toil  they  had 
undergone  was  forgotten  in  this  delightful  spectacle,  and 
every  man,  who  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  however  insignificant 
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be  might  be,  assumed  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  honour,  which 
the  successful  execution  of  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  conferred 
on  its  illustrious  projector.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could 
equal  the  consternation  which  seized  the  citizens  of  Antwerp, 
when  intelligence  was  brought  them,  that  the  Scheldt  was  now 
actually  closed,  and  all  access  from  Zealand  cut  off.  To  in- 
crease their  dismay,  they  learned  the  fall  of  Brussels  also, 
which  had  at  last  been  compelled  by  famine  to  capitu- 
late. An  attempt,  made  by  the  Count  of  Hohenlohe  about 
the  same  time,  on  Herzogenbusch,  with  a  view  to  recapture 
the  town,  or  at  least  form  a  diversion,  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  city  lost  all  hope  of  assistance, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

These  evil  tidings  were  brought  them  by  some  fugitives, 
who  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Spanish  videttes,  and  had 
made  their  way  into  the  town ;  and  a  spy,  whom  the  Burgo- 
master had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  works,  in- 
creased the  general  alarm  by  his  report.  He  had  been  seized 
and  carried  before  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  commanded  him 
to  be  conducted  over  all  the  works,  and  all  the  defences  of  the 
bridge  to  be  pointed  out  to  him.  After  this  had  been  done, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  general,  who  dismissed  him 
with  these  words.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  report  what  you 
have  seen,  to  those  who  sent  you.  And  tell  them  too, 
that  it  is  my  firm  resolve  to  bury  myself  under  the  ruins  of 
this  bridge,  or  by  means  of  it  to  pass  into  your  town." 

But  the  certainty  of  danger  now  at  last  awakened  the  zeal 
of  the  confederates,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  if  the  former 
half  of  the  prince's  vow  was  not  fulfilled.  The  latter  had  long 
viewed  with  apprehension  the  preparations,  which  were  making 
in  Zealand  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  He  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  from  this  quarter,  that  he  had  to  fear  the  most  dangerous 
blow,  and  that  with  all  his  works,  he  could  not  make  head 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  Zealand  and  Antwerp,  if  they 
ttere  to  fall  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  proper 
moment.  For  a  while,  the  delays  of  the  Admiral  of  Zealand, 
which  he  had  laboured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prolong,  had  been  his  security ;  but  now  the  urgent  necessity 
accelerated  the  expedition,  and  without  waiting  for  the  admi- 
ral, the  states  at  Middleburg  despatched  the  Count  Justin  o* 
Nassau,  with  as  many  ships  as  they  could  muster,  to  the  as 
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sistance  of  the  besieged.  This  fleet  took  up  a  position 
before  Liefkenshoek,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Span 
iards,  and  supported  by  a  few  vessels  from  the  opposite  fort 
of  LiDo,  cannonaded  it  with  such  success,  that  the  walls  were 
in  a  short  time  demolished,  and  the  place  carried  by  storm 
The  Walloons,  who  formed  the  garrison,  did  not  display  the 
firmness  which  might  have  been  expected  from  soldiers  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma ;  they  shamefully  surrendered  the  fort 
to  the  enemy,  who  in  a  short  time  were  in  possession  or 
the  whole  Island  of  Doel,  with  all  the  redoubts  situated  upon 
it  The  loss  of  these  places,  which  were,  however,  soon  re 
taken,  incensed  the  Duke  of  Parma  so  much,  that  he  tried  the 
officers  by  court-martial,  and  caused  the  most  culpable  among 
them  to  be  beheaded.  Meanwhile,  this  important  conquest 
opened  to  the  Zealanders  a  free  passage  as  far  as  the  bridge  ; 
and  after  concerting  with  the  people  of  Antwerp,  the  time  was 
fixed  for  a  combined  attack  on  this  work.  It  was  arranged 
that,  while  the  bridge  of  boats  was  blown  up  by  machines 
already  prepared  in  Antwerp,  the  Zealand  fleet  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  should  be  in  the  vicinity,  ready  to  sail  to 
the  town  through  the  opening. 

While  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  engaged  in  constructing  his 
bridge,  an  engineer,  within  the  walls,  was  already  preparing 
the  materials  for  its  destruction.  Frederick  Gianibelli,  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  fate  had  destined  to  be  the  Ar 
chimedes  of  Antwerp,  and  to  exhaust  in  its  defence,  the  same 
ingenuity  with  the  same  want  of  success.  He  was  born  in 
Mantua,  and  had  formerly  visited  Madrid,  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  said,  of  offering  his  services  to  King  Philip  in  the  Belgian 
war.  But  wearied  with  waiting,  the  offended  engineer  left 
the  court,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  King  of  Spain 
sensibly  feel  the  value  of  talents,  which  he  had  so  little  known 
how  to  appreciate.  He  next  sought  the  service  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain,  who, 
after  witnessing  a  few  specimens  of  his  skill,  sent  him  to 
Antwerp.  E?  took  up  his  residence  in  that  town,  and,  in  the 
present  extremity,  devoted  to  its  defence,  his  knowledge,  his 
energy,  and  his  zeal. 

As  soon  as  this  artist  perceived  that  the  project  of  erecting 
the  bridge  was  seriously  intended,  and  that  the  work  was  fast 
approaching  to  completion,  he  applied  to  the  magistracy  for 
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three  large  vessels,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
tons,  in  which  he  proposed  to  place  mines.  He  also  demanded 
sixty  boats,  which,  fastened  together  with  cables  and  chains, 
furnished  with  projecting  grappling  irons,  and  put  in  motion 
with  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  were  intended  to  second  the 
operation  of  the  mine-ships,  by  being  directed  in  a  wedgelike 
form  against  the  bridge.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men 
who  were  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  an  idea  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  even  where  the  salvation  of  their  country 
was  at  stake,  could  not  forget  the  calculating  habits  of  trade. 
His  scheme  was  rejected  as  too  expensive,  and  with  diffi 
culty  he  at  last  obtained  the  grant  of  two  smaller  vessels,  from 
seventy  to  eighty  tons,  with  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 
With  these  two  vessels,  one  of  which  he  called  the  "For- 
tune," and  the  other  the  **  Hope,"  he  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  the  hold  of  each,  he  built  a  hollow  cham- 
ber of  freestone,  five  feet  broad,  three  and  a  half  high,  and  forty 
long.  This  magazine  he  filled  with  sixty  hundredweight  of  the 
finest  priming  powder,  of  his  own  compounding,  and  covered  it 
with  as  heavy  a  weight  of  large  slabs  and  millstones,  as  the 
vessels  could  carry.  Over  these  he  further  added  a  roof 
of  similar  stones,  which  ran  up  to  a  point,  and  projected  six 
feet  above  the  ship's  side.  The  deck  itself  was  crammed 
with  iron  chains  and  hooks,  knives,  nails,  and  other  destruc- 
tive missiles ;  the  remaining  space,  which  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  magazine,  was  likewise  filled  up  with  planks. 
Several  small  apertures  were  left  in  the  chamber  for  the 
matches,  which  were  to  set  fire  to  the  mine  For  greater 
certainty,  he  had  also  contrived  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time,  would  strike  out  sparks,  and 
even  if  the  matches  failed,  would  set  the  ship  on  fire.  To 
delude  the  enemy  into  a  belief,  that  these  machines  were  only 
intended  to  set  the  bridge  on  fire,  a  composition  of  brimstone 
and  pitch  was  placed  in  the  top,  which  could  burn  a  whole  hour. 
And  still  further  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
proper  seat  of  danger,  he  also  prepared  thirty- two  small  flat 
bottomed  boats,  upon  which  there  were  only  fireworks  burning, 
and  whose  sole  object  was  to  deceive  the  enemy.  These  fire 
bhips  were  to  be  sent  down  upon  the  bridge,  in  four  separate 
squadrons,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  and  keep  the  enemy  inces. 
eantly  engaged  for  two  whole  hours,  so  that,  tired  of  firing,  and 
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wenried  by  vain  expectation,  they  might  at  last  relax  their 
tigilance,  before  the  real  fireships  came.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  he  also  despatched  a  few  vessels  in  which  powder  was 
concealed,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  floating  work  before  the 
bridge,  and  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  two  principal  ships 
At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  by  this  preliminary  attack  to  en 
gage  the  enemy's  attention,  to  draw  them  out,  and  expose 
them  to  the  full  deadly  effect  of  the  volcano. 

The  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April  was  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking.  An  obscure  rumour 
of  it  had  already  diffused  itself  through  the  Spanish  camp, 
and  particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  many  divers  from 
Antwerp  having  been  detected,  endeavouring  to  cut  the  cables 
of  the  vessels.  They  were  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  serious 
attack  ;  they  only  mistook  the  real  nature  of  it,  and  counted 
on  having  to  fight  rather  with  man  than  the  elements  In 
this  expectation,  the  duke  caused  the  guards  along  the  whole 
bank  to  be  doubled,  and  drew  up  the  chief  part  of  his  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  where  he  was  present  in  person ; 
thus  meeting  the  danger  while  endeavouring  to  avoid  it.  No 
sooner  was  it  dark,  then  three  burning  vessels  were  seen  to 
float  down  from  the  city  towards  the  bridge,  then  three  more, 
and  directly  after  the  same  number.  They  beat  to  arms 
throughout  the  Spanish  camp,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  Meantime,  the  number 
of  the  fireships  increased,  and  they  came  in  regular  order 
down  the  stream,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three  abreast, 
being  at  first  steered  by  sailors  on  board  them.  The  Admiral 
of  the  Antwerp  fleet,  Jacob  Jacobson,  (whether  designedly,  or 
through  carelessness,  was  not  known,)  had  committed  the 
error  of  sending  off  the  four  squadrons  of  fireships  too  quickly 
one  after  another,  and  caused  the  two  large  mine-ships  also 
to  follow  them  too  soon,  and  thus  disturbed  the  intended 
order  of  attack 

The  array  of  vessels  kept  approaching,  and  the  darkness 
of  night  still  further  heightened  the  extraordinary  specta- 
cle. As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream,  all  was  fire  ;  the  fireships  burning  as  brilliantly 
as  if  they  were  themselves  in  the  flames  ;  the  surface  of 
the  water*  glittered  with  light ;  the  dykes  and  the  batteries 
along  the  shore,  the  flags,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  tho 
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soldiers,  who  lined  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  bridge,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  glare.     With  a  mingled  sens- 
ation of  awe  and  pleasure,  the  soldiers  watched  the  unusual 
sight,  which  rather  resembled  a  fete  than  a  hostile  prepara- 
tion, but  from  the  very  strangeness  of  the  contrast  filled  the 
mind  with  a  mysterious  awe.     When  the  burning  fleet  had 
come  within  2,000  paces  of  the  bridge,  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  lighted  the  matches,  impelled  the  two  mine- 
vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  leaving  the  others 
to  the  guidance  of  the  current  of  the  waves,  they  hastily 
made  their  escape  in  boats,  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness. 
Their  course,  however,  was   irregular,  and,  destitute    of 
steersmen,  they  arrived  singly  and  separately  at  the  floating 
works,  where  they  either  continued  hanging,  or  were  dashed 
off  side  wise  on  the  shore.     The  foremost  powder-ships,  which 
were  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  floating  works,  were  cast  by 
the  force  of  a  squall,  which  arose  at  that  instant,  on  the 
Flemish  coast  ;  one   of  the  two,  the  "  Fortune,"  grounded 
in  its  passage,  before  it  reached  the  bridge,  and  killed  by  its 
explosion  some  Spanish    soldiers,  who  were  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  battery.     The  other  and  larger  fireship,  called 
the  "  Hope,"  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.     The  current 
drove  her  against  the  floating  defences  towards  the  Flemish 
bank,  where  it  remained  hanging ;  and  had  it  taken  fire  at 
that  moment  the  greatest  part  of  its  effect  would  have  been 
lost.     Deceived  by  the  flames,  which  this  machine,  like  the 
other  vessels,  emitted,  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  a  common 
fireship,   intended    to   burn   the  bridge   of    boats.     And  as 
they  had  seen  them  extinguished  one  after  the  other  without 
further  effect,  all  fears   were   dispelled,  and   the    Spaniards 
began   to   ridicule   the    preparations  of    the   enemy,   which 
had  been  ushered  in  with  so  much  display,  and  now  had  so 
absurd  an  end.     Some  of  the  boldest  threw  themselves  into 
the  stream,  in  order  to  get  a  close  view  of  the  fireship,  and 
extinguish  it,  when,  by  its  weight,  it  suddenly  broke  through, 
burst  the  floating  work  which  had  detained  it,  and  drove  witfr 
terrible  force  on  the  bridge  of  boats-     All  was  now  in  com- 
motion on  the  bridge,  and  the  prince  called  to  the  sailors  to 
keep  the  vessel  off  with  poles,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames 
before  they  caught  the  timbers. 
At  this  critical  moment  he  was  standing  at  the  farthest  eud 
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of  the  left  piet,  where  it  formed  a  bastion  in  the  water,  and 
joined  the  bridge  of  boats.  By  his  side  stood  the  Margrave 
of  Ryshnrg,  general  of  cavalry,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Artois,  who  had  formerly  served  the  states,  but  from  a  pro- 
tector of  the  republic  had  become  its  worst  enemy ;  the  Baron 
of  Billy,  Governor  of  Friesland,  and  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man regiments;  the  Generals  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  with 
several  of  the  principal  officers;  all  forgetful  of  their  own 
danger,  and  entirely  occupied  with  averting  the  general 
calamity.  At  this  moment,  a  Spanish  ensign  approached  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  conjured  him  to  remove  from  a  place, 
where  his  life  was  in  manifest  and  imminent  peril.  No  at- 
tention being  paid  to  his  entreaty,  he  repeated  it  still  more 
urgently,  and  at  last  fell  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  in  this 
one  instance  to  take  advice  from  his  servant.  While  he 
said  this,  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  duke's  coat,  as  though  he 
wished  forcibly  to  draw  him  away  from  the  spot,  and  the 
latter,  surprised  rather  at  the  man's  boldness,  than  persuaded 
by  his  arguments,  retired  at  last  to  the  shore  attended  by 
Cajetan  and  Guasto.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  fort 
St.  Maria,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when  an  explosion  took 
place  behind  him,  just  as  if  the  earth  had  burst,  or  the  vault 
of  heaven  given  way.  The  duke  and  his  whole  army  fell 
to  the  ground  as  dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before 
they  recovered  their  consciousness 

But  then  what  a  sight  presented  itself!  The  waters  of 
the  Scheldt  had  been  divided  to  its  lowest  depth,  and  driven 
with  a  surge,  which  rose  like  a  wall  above  the  dam  that  con- 
fined it ;  so  that  all  the  fortifications  on  the  banks  were  several 
feet  under  water.  The  earth  shook  for  three  miles  round. 
Nearly  the  whole  left  pier,  on  which  thefireship  had  been  driven, 
with  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  had  been  burst  and  shattered 
to  atoms,  with  all  that  was  upon  it ;  «pars,  cannon,  and  men, 
blown  into  the  air.  Even  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  which 
had  covered  the  mine,  had,  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  been 
hurled  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  so  that  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  dug  out  of  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces  from  the  bridge.  Six  vessels  were  buried, 
several  had  gone  to  pieces.  But  still  more  terrible  was  the 
carnage,  which  the  murderous  machine  had  dealt  amongst  tho 
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soldiers.  Five  hundred,  according  to  other  reports  even  eight 
hundred,  were  sacrificed  to  its  fury,  without  reckoning  those  who 
escaped  with  mutilated  or  injured  bodies.  The  most  opposite 
kinds  of  death  were  combined  in  this  frightful  moment. 
Some  were  consumed  by  the  flames  of  the  explosion,  others 
scalded  to  death  by  the  boiling  water  of  the  river,  others 
stifled  by  the  poisonous  vapour  of  the  brimstone  ;  some  were 
drowned  in  the  stream,  some  buried  under  the  hail  of  falling 
masses  of  rock,  many  cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives  and  hooks, 
or  shattered  by  the  balls,  which  were  poured  from  the  bowels 
of  the  machine.  Some  were  found  lifeless  without  any  visible 
injury,  having  in  all  probability  been  killed  by  the  mere  con- 
cussion of  the  air.  The  spectacle,  which  presented  itself 
directly  after  the  firing  of  the  mine,  was  fearful.  Men 
were  seen  wedged  between  the  palisades  of  the  bridge,  or 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  beneath  ponderous  masses 
of  rock,  or  hanging  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships  ;  and  from  all 
places  and  quarters  the  most  heart-rending  cries  for  help 
arose,  but  as  each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  safety,  these  could 
only  be  answered  by  helpless  waitings. 

Many  had  escaped  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  An 
officer,  named  Tucci,  was  carried  by  the  whirlwind,  like  a 
feather,  high  into  the  air,  where  he  was  for  a  moment  sus 
pended,  and  then  dropped  into  the  river,  where  he  saved 
himself  by  swimming.  Another,  was  taken  up  by  the  force 
of  the  blast  from  the  Flanders  shore,  and  deposited  on 
that  of  Brabant,  incurring  merely  a  slight  contusior  on 
the  shoulder;  he  felt,  as  he  afterwards  said,  during  this 
rapid  aerial  transit,  just  as  if  he  had  been  fired  out  of  a  cannon. 
The  Prince  of  Parma  himself  had  never  been  so  near  death, 
as  at  that  moment,  when  half  a  minute  saved  his  life.  He 
had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  fort  of  St.  Maria,  when  he  was 
lifted  off  his  feet,  as  if  by  a  hurricane ;  and  a  beam,  which 
Btruck  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  stretched  him  sense- 
less on  the  earth.  For  a  long  time  he  was  believed  to  be 
actually  killed,  many  remembering  to  have  seen  him  on 
the  bridge  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  fatal  explosion.  He 
was  found  at  last  between  his  attendants,  Cajetan  and  Guasto, 
raising  himself  up  with  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and  tlie  in 
telligence  stirred  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  But  Tain 
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would  be  the  attempt  to  depict  his  feelings,  when  he  sur- 
veyed the  devastation,  which  a  single  moment  had  caused 
in  the  work  of  so  many  months.  The  bridge  of  boats,  upon 
which  all  his  hopes  rested,  was  rent  asunder ;  a  great  part  of 
his  army  was  destroyed ;  another  portion  maimed  and  render- 
ed ineffective  for  many  days  ;  many  of  his  best  officers  were 
killed  ;  and  as  if  the  present  calamity  were  not  sufficient,  he 
hud  now  to  learn  the  painful  intelligent  that  the  Margrave 
of  Rysburg,  whom  of  all  his  officers  ue  prized  the  highest, 
was  missing.  And  yet  the  worst  was  still  to  come,  for 
every  moment  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  expected 
from  Antwerp  and  Lillo,  to  which  this  fearful  position  of  the 
army  would  disable  him  from  offering  any  effectual  resistance. 
The  bridge  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  could  prevent 
the  fleet  from  Zealand  passing  through  in  full  sail ;  while  the 
confusion  of  the  troops  in  this  first  moment  was  so  great  and 
general,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  or  obey 
orders,  as  many  corps  had  lost  their  commanding  officers,  and 
many  commanders  their  corps ;  and  even  the  places  where 
they  had  been  stationed  were  no  longer  to  be  recognised  amid 
the  general  ruin.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the  batteries  on  shore 
were  under  water,  that  several  cannon  were  sunk,  that  the 
matches  were  wet,  and  the  ammunition  damaged.  What  a 
moment  for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  known  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ! 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  that  this  success,  which 
surpassed  all  expectation,  was  lost  to  Antwerp,  simply  because 
nothing  was  known  of  it.  St.  Aldegonde,  indeed,  as  soon 
as  the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  heard  in  the  town,  had 
sent  out  several  galleys  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge, 
with  orders  to  send  up  fireballs  and  rockets  the  moment 
they  had  passed  it,  and  then  to  sail  with  the  intelligence 
straight  on  to  Lillo,  in  order  to  bring  up,  without  delay, 
the  Zealand  fleet,  which  had  orders  to  co-operate.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Admiral  of  Antwerp  was  ordered,  as  soon  as 
the  signal  was  given,  to  sail  out  with  his  vessels,  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  first  consternation.  But  although  a  con- 
siderable reward  was  promised  to  the  boatmen  sent  to  recon 
noitre,  they  did  not  venture  near  the  enemy,  but  returned 
without  effecting  their  purpose,  and  reported  that  the  bridge 
of  boats  was  uninjured,  and  the  fire-ship  had  had  no  effect. 
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Even  on  the  following  day,  also,  no  better  measures  wore 
taken  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and  as  the  fleet  at 
Lillo,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  wind,  was  seen  to  remain  in- 
active, the  belief  that  the  tire-ships  had  accomplished  nothing 
was  confirmed.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one,  that  this 
very  inactivity  of  the  confederates,  which  misled  the  people  of 
Antwerp,  might  also  keep  back  the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as 
in  fact  it  did.  So  signal  an  instance  of  neglect  could  only 
have  occurred  in  *  ^,/ernment,  which,  without  dignity  ol 
independence,  was  guided  by  the  tumultuous  multitude  it 
ought  to  have  governed.  The  more  supine,  however,  they 
were  themselves  in  opposing  the  enemy,  the  more  violently 
did  their  rage  boil  against  Gianibelli,  whom  the  frantic  mob 
would  have  torn  in  pieces,  if  they  could  have  caught  him 
For  two  days  the  engineer  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
until  at  last,  on  the  third  morning,  a  courier  from  Lillo,  who 
had  swum  under  the  bridge,  brought  authentic  intelligence  of 
its  having  been  destroyed,  but  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  it  had  been  repaired. 

This  rapid  restoration  of  the  bridge  was  really  a  miraculous 
effort  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered 
from  the  shock,  which  seemed  to  have  overthrown  all  his 
plans,  when  he  contrived,  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
to  prevent  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  absence  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  at  this  decisive  moment,  revived  his  hopes. 
The  ruinous  state  of  the  bridge  appeared  to  be  a  secret  to 
them,  and  though  it  was  impossible  to  repair,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  work  of  so  many  months,  yet  a  great  point  would  be  gained 
if  it  could  be  done  even  in  appearance.  All  his  men  were 
immediately  set  to  work  to  remove  the  ruins,  to  raise  the 
timbers  which  had  been  thrown  down,  to  replace  those  which 
were  demolished,  and  to  fill  up  the  chasms  with  ships. 
The  duke  himself  did  not  refuse  to  share  in  the  toil,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  all  his  officers.  Stimulated  by  this 
popular  behaviour,  the  common  soldiers  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost ;  the  work  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  night 
under  the  constant  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets,  which 
were  distributed  along  the  bridge  to  drown  the  noise  ol 
the  work-people.  With  dawn  of  day,  few  traces  remained 
of  the  night's  havoc;  and  although  the  bridge  was  re- 
stored only  in  appearance,  it  nevertheless  deceived  the  spy, 
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and  consequently  no  attack  was  made  upon  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  prince  contrived  to  make  the  repairs  solid,  nay, 
even  to  introduce  some  essential  alterations  in  the  struc- 
ture In  order  to  guard  against  similar  accidents  for  the 
future,  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats  was  made  moveable,  so 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  could  be  taken  away,  and  a  pas- 
sage opened  to  the  fire-ships.  His  loss  of  men  was  supplied 
from  the  garrisons  of  the  adjoining  places,  and  by  a  German 
regiment  which  arrived  very  opportunely  from  Gueldres.  He 
filled  up  the  vp.ci  ucies  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  and  in 
doing  this,  he  did  not  forget  the  Spanish  ensign  who  had  saved 
his  life. 

The  people  of  Antwerp,  after  learning  the  success  of  their 
mine-ship,  now  did  homage  to  the  inventor  with  as  much  ex- 
travagance, as  they  had  a  short  time  before  mistrusted  him, 
and  they  encouraged  his  genius  to  new  attempts  Gianibelli 
now  actually  obtained  the  number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels 
which  he  had  at  first  demanded  in  vain,  and  these  he  equipped 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  struck  with  irresistible  force  on 
the  bridge,  and  a  second  time  also  burst  and  separated  it. 
But  this  time,  the  wind  was  contrary  to  the  Zealand  fleet, 
so  that  they  could  not  put  out,  and  thus  the  prince  obtained 
once  more  the  necessary  respite  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
Archimedes  of  Antwerp  was  not  deterred  by  any  of  these  dis- 
appointments. Anew  he  fitted  out  two  large  vessels,  which 
were  armed  with  iron  hooks  and  similar  instruments,  in  order 
to  tear  asunder  the  bridge.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
these  vessels  to  get  under  weigh,  no  one  was  found  ready  to  em- 
bark in  them.  The  engineer  was  therefore  obliged  to  think 
of  a  plan  for  giving  to  these  machines  such  a  self-impulse, 
that,  without  being  guided  by  a  steersman,  they  would  keep 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  not,  like  the  former  ones,  be 
driven  on  the  bank  by  the  wind.  One  of  his  workmen,  a 
German,  here  hit  upon  a  strange  invention,  if  Strada's  de- 
scription of  it  is  to  be  credited.  He  affixed  a  sail  under  the 
vessel,  which  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  just  as  an 
ordinary  sail  is  by  the  wind,  and  could  thus  impel  the  ship 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  current.  The  result  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  calculation  ;  for  this  vessel,  with  the  positiou 
of  its  sails  reversed,  not  only  kept  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
but  also  ran  against  the  bridge  with  such  impetuosity  that  the 
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enemy  had  not  time  to  open  it,  and  it  was  actually  burst 
IsunJer.  But  all  these  results  were  of  no  service  to  the 
town,  because  the  attempts  were  made  at  random,  and  were 
supported  by  no  adequate  force.  A  new  fire-ship,  equip- 
ped like  the  former,  which  had  succeeded  so  well,  and  which 
Gianibelli  had  filled  with  4000  Ibs.  of  the  finest  powder, 
was  not  even  used ;  for  a  new  mode  of  attempting  their 
deliverance  had  now  occurred  to  the  people  of  Antwerp. 

Terrified,  by  so  many  futile  attempts,  from  endeavouring  U 
clear  a  passage  for  vessels  on  the  river  bj  jr,»ee,  they  at  last 
came  to  the  determination  of  doing  without  the  stream  en 
tirely.  They  remembered  the  example  of  the  town  of  Leyden, 
which,  when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had 
saved  itself  by  opportunely  inundating  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  it  was  resolved  to  imitate  this  example.  Between 
Lillo  and  Stabroek,  in  the  district  of  Bergen,  a  wide  and 
gomewhat  sloping  plain  extends  as  far  as  Antwerp,  being  pro- 
tected by  numerous  embankments  and  counter-embankments 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  East  Scheldt.  Nothing  more  was 
requisite  than  to  break  these  dams,  when  the  whole  plain 
would  become  a  sea,  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  vessels  almost 
to  the  very  walls  of  Antwerp.  If  this  attempt  should  succeed, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  might  keep  the  Scheldt  guarded  with  his 
bridge  of  boats  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  a  new  river  would  be 
formed,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  be  equally  service- 
able for  the  time.  This  was  the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  recommended, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  strenuously,  but  unsuccessfully, 
seconded  by  St.  Aldegonde,  because  some  of  the  citizens  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice  their  own  fields.  In  the  present 
emergency  they  reverted  to  this  last  resource,  but  circum 
stances  in  the  mean  time  had  greatly  changed. 

The  plain  in  question  is  intersected  by  a  broad  and  high 
dam,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  adjacent  Castle  of  Cowen- 
stein,  and  extends  for  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Stabroek, 
in  Bergen,  as  far  as  the  Scheldt,  with  the  great  dam  of  which 
it  unites  near  Ordam.  Beyond  this  dam  no  vessels  can  pro- 
ceed, however  high  the  tide,  and  the  sea  would  be  vainly 
turned  into  the  fields  as  long  as  such  an  embankment  re- 
mained in  the  way,  which  would  prevent  the  Zealand  vessels 
from  descending  into  the  plain  before  Antwerp.  The  fate  of 
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die  town  would  therefore  depend  upon  the  demolition  of  this 
Cowenstein  dam ;  but,  foreseeing  this,  the  Prince  of  Parma 
had,  immediately  on  commencing  the  blockade,  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  tenable  to  the  last. 
At  the  village  of  Stabroek,  Count  Mansfeld  was  encamped  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  by  means  of  this  very 
Cowenstein  dam  kept  open  the  communication  with  the 
bridge,  the  head  quarters,  and  the  Spanish  magazines  at 
Calloo.  Thus  the  army  formed  an  uninterrupted  line  from 
Stabroek  in  Brabant,  as  far  as  Bevern  in  Flanders,  inter- 
sected indeed,  but  not  broken,  by  the  Scheldt,  and  which  could 
not  be  cut  off  without  a  sanguinary  conflict.  On  the  dam 
itself,  within  proper  distances,  five  different  batteries  had  been 
erected,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  most  valiant 
officers  in  the  army.  Nay,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma  could  not 
doubt  that  now  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  would  be  turned  to 
this  point,  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  bridge  to  Count 
Mansfeld,  and  resolved  to  defend  this  important  post  himself 
The  war,  therefore,  now  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
theatre  of  it  was  entirely  changed. 

Both  above  and  below  Lillo,  the  Netherlanders  had  in 
several  places  cut  through  the  dam,  which  follows  the  Brabant 
shore  of  the  Scheldt;  and  where  a  short  time  before  had  been 
green  fields,  a  new  element  now  presented  itself,  studded 
with  masts  and  boats.  A  Zealand  fleet,  commanded  by  Count 
Hohenlohe,  navigated  the  inundated  fields,  and  made  repeated 
movements  against  the  Cowenstein  dam,  without,  however, 
attempting  a  serious  attack  on  it,  while  another  fleet  showed 
itself  in  the  Scheldt,  threateneng  the  two  coasts  alternately 
with  a  landing,  and  occasionally  the  bridge  of  boats  with  an 
attack.  For  several  days,  this  manoeuvre  was  practised  on 
the  enemy,  who,  uncertain  of  the  quarter  whence  an  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  exhausted  by 
continual  watching,  and  by  degrees  lulled  into  security  by 
so  many  false  alarms.  Antwerp  had  promised  Count  Ho- 
henlohe to  support  the  attack  on  the  dam  by  a  flotilla  from 
the  town ;  three  beacons  on  the  principal  tower  were  to  be 
the  signal  that  this  was  on  the  way.  When,  therefore,  en 
a  dark  night,  the  expected  columns  of  fire  really  ascended 
above  Antwerp,  Count  Hohenlohe  immediately  caused  500 
of  his  troops  to  scale  the  dam  between  two  of  the  enemy  V 
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redoubts,  who  surprised  p*rt  of  the  Spanish  garrison  asleep, 
and  cut  down  the  others,  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
In  a  short  time,  they  had  gained  a  firm  footing  upon  the  dam, 
and  were  just  on  the  point  of  disembarking  the  remainder 
of  their  force,  2000  in  number,  when  the  Spaniards  in 
the  adjoining  redoubts  marched  out,  and  favoured  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground,  made  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  crowded  Zealanders  The  guns  from  the  neighbouring 
batteries  opened  upon  the  approaching  fleet,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  landing  of  the  remaining  troops  impossible ;  and 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  the  Zealanders  were  overpowered  after  a  short  conflict, 
and  again  driven  down  from  the  dam.  The  victorious 
Spaniards  pursued  them  through  the  water  as  far  as  their 
boats,  sunk  many  of  the  latter,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Count  Hohenlohe  threw  the  blame 
of  this  defeat  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
deceived  him  by  a  false  signal,  and  it  certainly  must  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  both  parties,  that  the 
attempt  failed  of  better  success. 

But  at  last  the  allies  determined  to  make  a  systematic 
assault  on  the  enemy  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  siege  by  a  grand  attack,  as  well  on  the  dam  as 
on  the  bridge.  The  16th  of  May,  1585,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  execution  of  this  design,  and  both  armies  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  this  day  decisive.  The  force 
of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  united  to  that  of  Antwerp, 
exceeded  QOO  ships,  to  man  which  they  had  stripped  their 
towns  and  citadels,  and  with  this  force  they  purposed  tc 
attack  the  Cowenstein  dam  on  both  sides.  The  bridge  over 
the  Scheldt  was  to  be  assailed  with  new  machines  of  Giani- 
belli's  invention,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  thereby  hindered 
from  assisting  the  defence  of  the  dam. 

Alexander,  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
spared  nothing  on  his  side  to  meet  it  with  energy.  Imme- 
diately after  getting  possession  of  the  dam,  he  had  caused 
redoubts  to  be  erected  at  five  different  places,  and  had  given 
the  command  of  them  to  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the 
army.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  called  the  Cross  Battery, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Cowenstein  dam  enters 
the  great  embankment  of  the  Scheldt,  and  makes  with  the 
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latter  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  Spaniard,  Mondragone,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  this  battery.  A  thousand  paces 
farther  on,  near  the  castle  of  Cowenstein,  was  posted  the 
battery  of  St.  James,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Camillo  de  Monte.  At  an  equal  distance  from  this,  lay 
the  battery  of  St.  George,  and  at  a  thousand  paces  from  the 
latter,  the  Pile  Battery,  under  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so 
called  from  the  pile-work  on  which  it  rested ;  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  dam,  near  Stabroek,  was  the  fifth  redoubt,  where 
Count  Mansfeld,  with  Capizucchi,  an  Italian,  commanded. 
All  these  forts  the  prince  now  strengthened  with  artillery 
and  men  ;  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  along  its  whole 
rxtent,  he  caused  piles  to  be  driven,  as  well  to  render  the 
main  embankment  firmer,  as  to  impede  the  labour  of  the 
pioneers,  who  were  to  dig  through  it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  the  enemy's 
forces  were  in  motion.  With  the  dusk  of  dawn,  there  came 
floating  down  from  Lillo,  over  the  inundated  country,  four 
burning  vessels,  which  so  alarmed  the  guards  upon  the  dams, 
who  recollected  the  former  terrible  explosion,  that  they  hastily 
retreated  to  the  next  battery.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
enemy  desired.  In  these  vessels,  which  had  merely  the 
appearance  of  fire-ships,  soldiers  were  concealed,  who  now 
suddenly  jumped  ashore,  and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  dam 
at  the  undefended  spot,  between  the  St.  George  and  Pile 
batteries.  Immediately  afterward,  the  whole  Zealand  fleet 
showed  itself,  consisting  of  numerous  ships  of  war,  transports, 
and  a  crowd  of  smaller  craft,  which  were  laden  with  great 
sacks  of  earth,  wool,  fascines,  gabions,  and  the  like,  for 
throwing  up  breastworks,  wherever  necessary.  The  ships 
of  war  were  furnished  with  powerful  artillery,  and  numerously 
and  bravely  manned,  and  a  whole  army  of  pioneers  accom- 
panied it,  in  order  to  dig  through  the  dam  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Zealanders  had  scarcely  begun  on  their  side  to  ascend 
the  dam,  when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp  advanced  from  Osterweel, 
and  attacked  it  on  the  other  A  high  breastwork  was  hastily 
thrown  up  between  the  two  nearest  hostile  batteries,  so  as  at 
once  to  divide  the  two  garrisons  and  to  cover  the  pioneers. 
The  latter,  several  hundreds  in  number,  now  fell  to  work 
with  their  spades  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  dug  witlj 
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such  energy,  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  soon  seeing  tho 
two  seas  united.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  also  had 
gained  time  to  hasten  to  the  spot  from  the  two  nearest  re- 
doubts, and  make  a  spirited  assault,  while  the  guns  from  the 
battery  of  St.  George  played  incessantly  on  the  enemy's  fleet. 
A  furious  battle  now  raged  in  the  quarter  where  they  were 
cutting  through  the  dike,  and  throwing  up  the  breastwork. 
The  Zealanders  had  drawn  a  strong  line  of  troops  round  the 
pioneers,  to  keep  the  enemy  from  interrupting  their  work ; 
and  in  this  confusion  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
bullets  from  the  enemy,  often  up  to  the  breast  in  water, 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  the  pioneers  pursued  their  work, 
under  the  incessant  exhortations  of  the  merchants,  who  im- 
patiently waited  to  see  the  dam  opened  and  their  vessels  in 
safety.  The  importance  of  the  result,  which  it  might  be 
said  depended  entirely  upon  their  spades,  appeared  to  animate 
even  the  common  labourers  with  heroic  courage.  Solely  in- 
tent upon  their  task,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  work  of 
death,  which  was  going  on  around  them,  and  as  fast  as  the 
foremost  ranks  fell,  those  behind  them  pressed  into  their 
places.  Their  operations  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  piles 
which  had  been  driven  in,  but  still  more  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  burst  with  desperate  courage  through  ths 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  stabbed  the  pioneers  in  the  pits  where 
they  were  digging,  and  filled  up  again  with  dead  bodies,  the 
cavities  which  the  living  had  made.  At  last,  however,  when 
most  of  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  number 
of  the  enemy  constantly  increasing,  while  fresh  labourers  were 
supplying  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  the  courage 
of  these  valiant  troops  began  to  give  way,  and  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  retreat  to  their  batteries.  Now,  therefore,  the 
confederates  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  dam,  from  Fort  St.  George  as  far  as  the  Pile  Battery 
As,  however,  it  seemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  thorough 
demolition  of  the  dam,  they  hastily  unloaded  a  Zealand 
transport,  and  brought  the  cargo  over  the  dam  to  a  vessel  of 
Antwerp,  with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  sailed  in  triumph 
to  that  city.  The  sight  of  the  provisions  at  once  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  joy,  and  as  if  the  victory  wras  already  won, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest  exultation.  The 
bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  discharged,  and  the  inhabitants 
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transported  at  their  unexpected  success,  hurried  to  the  Oster 
weel  gate,  to  await  the  store  ships,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  at  hand. 

In  fact,  fortune  had  never  smiled  so  favourably  on  the  be- 
sieged as  at  that  moment  The  enemy,  exhausted  and  dis- 
pirited, had  thrown  themselves  into  their  batteries,  and  far 
from  being  able  to  struggle  with  the  victors  for  the  post  they 
had  conquered,  they  found  themselves  rather  besieged  in  the 
places  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Some  companies  of 
Scots,  led  by  their  brave  colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  bat- 
tery of  St.  George,  which,  however,  was  relieved,  but  not 
without  severe  loss,  by  Camillo  di  Monte,  who  hastened 
thither  from  the  St.  James's  battery.  The  Pile  battery  was  in 
a  much  worse  condition,  it  being  hotly  cannonaded  by  the 
ships,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  crumble  to  pieces ; 
Gamboa,  who  commanded  it,  lay  wounded,  and  it  was  unfor- 
tunately deficient  in  artillery  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
The  breastwork,  too,  which  the  Zealanders  had  thrown  up  be- 
tween this  battery  and  that  of  St.  George,  cut  off  all  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Scheldt.  If,  therefore,  the  Belgians  had 
only  taken  advantage  of  this  weakness  and  inactivity  of  the 
enemy,  to  proceed  with  zeal  and  perseverance  in  cutting 
through  the  dam,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  passage  might  have 
been  made  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  whole  siege.  But 
here  also,  the  same  want  of  consistent  energy  showed  itself, 
which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Antwerp  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  siege.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
work  had  been  commenced,  cooled  in  proportion  to  the  success 
which  attended  it.  It  was  soon  found  too  tedious  to  dig 
through  the  dyke  ;  it  seemed  far  easier  to  transfer  the  cargoes 
from  the  large  store-ships  into  smaller  ones,  and  carry  these  to 
the  town  with  the  flood  tide.  St.  Aldegonde  and  Hohenlohe, 
instead  of  remaining  to  animate  the  industry  of  the  workmen 
by  their  personal  presence,  left  the  scene  of  action  in  the  de- 
cisive moment,  in  order  by  sailing  to  the  town  with  a  corn 
vessel,  to  win  encomiums  on  their  wisdom  and  valour. 

While  both  parties  were  fighting  on  the  dam  with  the  most 
obstinate  fury,  tne  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  had  been  attacked 
from  Antwerp,  with  new  machines,  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  prince  in  that  quarter  But  the  sound  of  the 
firing  soon  apprised  him  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  dyke 
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and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bridge  clear,  he  hastened  to  sup- 
port the  defence  of  the  dyke.  Followed  by  two  hundred  Spa- 
nish pikemen,  he  flew  to  the  place  of  attack,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  complete  defeat  of  his  troops.  He 
hastily  posted  some  guns,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  in 
the  two  nearest  redoubts,  and  maintained  from  thence  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  enemy's  ships.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  shield  in  the 
other,  led  them  against  the  enemy  The  news  of  his  arrival, 
which  quickly  spread  from  one  end  of  the  dyke  to  the  other, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops,  and  the  conflict 
recommenced  with  renewed  violence,  made  still  more  mur 
derous  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  where  it  was  fought. 
Upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  dam,  which  in  many  places  was 
not  more  than  nine  paces  broad,  about  five  thousand  com 
batants  were  fighting  ;  so  confined  was  the  spot  upon  which  the 
strength  of  both  armies  was  assembled,  and  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  whole  issue  of  the  siege.  With  the  Antwerpers  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  city  was  at  stake,  with  the  Spaniards  it 
was  to  determine  the  whole  success  of  their  undertaking. 
Both  parties  fought  with  a  courage,  which  despair  alone  could 
inspire.  From  both  the  extremities  of  the  dam,  the  tide  of 
war  rolled  itself  towards  the  centre,  where  the  Zealanders  and 
Antwerpers  had  the  advantage,  and  where  they  had  collected 
their  whole  strength.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  inflamed 
by  a  noble  emulation,  pressed  on  from  Stabroek ;  and  from  the 
Scheldt,  the  Walloons  and  Spaniards  advanced  with  their  ge- 
neral at  their  head.  While  the  former  endeavoured  to  relieve 
the  Pile  battery,  which  was  hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy  both 
by  sea  and  land,  the  latter  threw  themselves  on  the  breast- 
work, between  the  St.  George  and  the  Pile  batteries,  with  a 
fury  which  carried  everything  before  it.  Here  the  flower  of 
the  Belgian  troops  fought  behind  a  well-fortified  rampart, 
and  the  guns  of  the  two  fleets  covered  this  important  post 
The  prince  was  already  pressing  forward  to  attack  this  formid- 
able defence  with  his  small  army,  when  he  received  intelli 
gence  that  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  under  Capizucchi  and 
Aquila,  had  forced  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  Pile  bat- 
tery, had  got  possession  of  it,  and  were  now  likewise  advancing 
£rom  the  other  side  against  the  enemy's  breastwork.  Before 
this  entrenchment,  therefore,  the  whole  force  of  both  armies 
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was  now  collected,  and  both  sides  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
carry  and  to  defend  this  position.  The  Netherlanders  on 
board  the  fleet,  loath  to  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  con- 
flict, sprang  ashore  from  their  vessels.  Alexander  attacked 
the  breastwork  on  one  side,  Count  Mansfeld  on  the  other ;  five 
assaults  were  made,  and  five  times  they  were  repulsed.  The 
Netherlander,  in  this  decisive  moment,  surpassed  themselves 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  they  fought  with 
such  determination.  But  it  was  the  Scotch  and  English  •  in 
particular,  who  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  by  their  va- 
liant resistance.  As  no  one  would  advance  to  the  attack  in 
the  quarter  where  the  Scotch  fought,  the  duke  himself  led  OD 
the  troops,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  up  to  his  breast  in 
water  At  last,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  the  forces  of  Count 
Mansfeld  succeeded  with  their  halberds  and  pikes,  in  making 
a  breach  in  the  breastwork,  and  by  raising  themselves  on  one 
another's  shoulders,  scaled  the  parapet.  Barthelemy  Toralva, 
a  Spanish  captain,  was  the  first  who  showed  himself  on  the 
top ;  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  Italian  Capizucchi 
appeared  upon  the  edge  of  it ;  and  thus  the  contest  of  valour 
was  decided  with  equal  glory  for  both  nations.  It  is  worth 
while  to  notice  here,  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  made  arbiter  of  this  emulous  strife,  encouraged  this 
delicate  sense  of  honour  among  his  warriors.  He  embraced 
the  Italian  Capizucchi  in  presence  of  the  troops,  and  acknow 
1  edged  aloud  that  it  was  principally  to  the  courage  of  this 
officer  that  he  owed  the  capture  of  the  breastwork.  He  caused 
the  Spanish  Captain  Toralva,  who  was  dangerously  wounded, 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  quarters  at  Stabroek,  laid  on  his 
own  bed,  and  covered  with  the  cloak  which  he  himself  had 
worn  the  day  before  the  battle 

After  the  capture  of  the  breastwork,  the  victory  no  longer 
remained  doubtful.  The  Dutch  and  Zealand  troops,  who  had 
disembarked  to  come  to  close  action  with  the  enemy,  at  once 
lost  their  courage,  when  they  looked  about  them  and  saw 
the  vessels,  which  were  their  last  refuge,  putting  off  from  the 
shore. 

For  the  tide  had  began  to  ebb,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
fleet,  from  fear  of  being  stranded  with  their  heavy  transports,  and, 
in  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  to  the  engagement,  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  enemy,  retired  from  the  dam,  and  made  for  deep 
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water.  No  sooner  did  Alexander  perceive  this,  than  he  point- 
ed out  to  his  troops  the  flying  vessels,  and  encouraged  them 
to  finish  the  action  with  an  enemy,  who  already  despaired  of 
their  safety.  The  Dutch  auxiliaries  were  the  first  that  gave 
way,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Zealanders. 
Hastily  leaping  from  the  dam,  they  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
vessels  by  wading  or  swimming;  but  from  their  disorderly 
flight,  they  impeded  one  another,  and  fell  in  heaps  under  the 
swords  of  the  pursuers.  Many  perished  even  in  the  boats,  as 
each  strove  to  get  on  board  before  the  other,  and  several  ves- 
sels sank  under  the  weight  of  the  numbers  who  rushed  into 
them.  The  Antwerpers,  who  fought  for  their  liberty,  their 
hearths,  their  faith,  were  the  last  who  retreated,  but  this  very 
circumstance  augmented  their  disaster  Mary  of  their  ves- 
sels were  outstripped  by  the  ebb-tide,  and  grounded  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  were  consequently  destroyed 
with  all  on  board.  Crowds  of  fugitives  endeavoured  by  swim- 
ming to  gain  the  other  transports,  which  had  got  into  deep 
water ;  but  such  was  the  rage  and  boldness  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  swam  after  them  with  their  swords  between  their 
teeth,  and  dragged  many  even  from  the  ships.  The  victory 
of  the  king's  troops  was  complete,  but  bloody  ;  for  of  the  Spa- 
niards about  800,  of  the  Netherlander  some  thousands  (with- 
out reckoning  those  who  were  drowned)  were  left  on  the  field, 
acd  on  both  sides  many  of  the  principal  nobility  perished. 
More  than  thirty  vessels,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for 
Antwerp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  with  150  cannon 
and  other  military  stores.  The  dam,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  so  dearly  maintained,  was  pierced  in  thirteen  differ- 
ent places,  and  the  bodies  of  those  wS^  had  cut  through  it  were 
now  used  to  stop  up  the  openings. 

The  following  day,  a  transport  of  immense  size  and  singular 
onstruction,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  It  formed 
a  floating  castle,  and  had  been  destined  for  the  attack  on  the 
Cowenstein  dam.  The  people  of  Antwerp  had  built  it  at  an 
immense  expense,  at  the  very  time  when  the  engineer  Giani 
belli  1s  useful  proposals  had  been  rejected,  on  account  of  the 
cost  they  entailed,  and  this  ridiculous  monster  was  called  by 
the  proud  title  of  "  End  of  the  War,"  which  appellation  was 
afterwards  changed  for  the  more  appropriate  sobriquet  of 
*  Money  lost ! "  When  this  vessel  was  launched,  it  turned 
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out,  as  every  sensible  person  had  foretold,  that  on  account  ol 
its  unwieldy  size  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  steer  it,  and  if 
could  hardly  be  floated  by  the  highest  tide.  With  great 
difficulty  it  was  worked  as  far  as  Ordam,  where,  deserted  by 
the  tide,  it  went  aground,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  Cowenstein  dam  was  the  last  attempt 
Tvhich  was  made  to  relieve  Antwerp.  From  this  time,  the 
courage  of  the  besieged  sank,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  town, 
vainly  laboured  to  inspirit  with  distant  hopes  the  lower  orders, 
on  whom  the  present  distress  weighed  heaviest.  Hitherto 
the  price  of  bread  had  been  kept  down  to  a  tolerable  rate,  al- 
though the  quality  of  it  continued  to  deteriorate ;  by  degrees, 
however,  provisions  became  so  scarce,  that  a  famine  was  evi 
dently  near  at  hand.  Still  hopes  were  entertained  of  being 
able  to  hold  out,  at  least,  until  the  corn  between  the  town  and 
the  farthest  batteries,  which  was  already  in  full  ear,  could  be 
reaped  :  but  before  that  could  be  done,  the  enemy  had  carried 
the  last  outwork,  and  had  appropriated  the  whole  harvest  to 
their  use.  At  last  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  town  of 
Malines  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  with  its  fall  vanished 
the  only  remaining  hope  of  getting  supplies  from  Brabant.  As 
there  was,  therefore,  no  longer  any  means  of  increasing  the  stock 
of  provisions,  nothing  was  left  but  to  diminish  the  consumers. 
All  useless  persons,  all  strangers,  nay  even  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  sent  away  out  of  the  town,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  too  revolting  to  humanity  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Another  plan,  that  of  expelling  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  exas- 
perated them  so  much,  that  it  had  almost  ended  in  open  mu 
tiny.  And  thus  St.  Aldegonde  at  last  saw  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  riotous  clamours  of  the  populace,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  August,  1585,  to  make  overtures  tc  the  Duke  of 
Parma  for  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
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THE  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
had  introduced  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  campaigns  of  these  mouarchs  in  Italy  had  re- 
awakened in  the  French  nobility  the  heroic  spirit  which 
had  been  almost  stifled  in  them  by  the  despotism  of 
Louis  XI.  But  enthusiastic  chivalrous  sentiments  were 
again  becoming  manifest,  and  were  encouraged  by  an 
improved  system  of  politics. 

In  a  struggle  with  their  inexperienced  neighbours,  the 
French  had  learned  their  superiority.  The  monarchy 
had  become  firmly  established  and  the  constitution  had 
assumed  a  more  regular  form.  The  defiant  spirit  of  the 
all-powerful  nobles,  hitherto  so  unmanageable,  had  been 
brought  within  bounds  by  legislature  that  demanded 
obedience  from  all  in  common.  A  regulated  system  of 

1  From  the  collection  of  Historical  Memoires,  Part  II.,  vols.  1,  2,  3, 
4  and  5. — Dr.  Kob.  Boxberger,  in  his  edition  of  Schiller,  from  which  the 
present  English  translation  has  been  made,  says  that  Schiller's  chief 
authority  for  this  treatise  was  Anquetil's  Esprit  de  la  Ligne,  and  on 
various  occasions  quotes  corresponding  passages  from  the  French  author 
to  show  how  closely  Schiller  followed  his  source.  Goedeke,  says 
Boxberger,  was  the  first  to  point  out  whence  Schiller  had  mainly  drawn 
his  material. — TRS. 
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taxation  and  a  standing  army  supported  and  protected 
the  throne,  and  the  king  was  now  something  more  than 
a  mere  noble  landed-proprietor  in  his  kingdom. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  power  of  France  had  first  been 
exhibited.  The  blood  shed  there  by  her  sons  had  not, 
indeed,  accomplished  anything,  but  Europe  could  not 
withhold  its  admiration  from  a  nation  which  had  suc- 
cessfully held  her  own  against  five  enemies,  in  league 
with  one  another,  and  who  had  attacked  her  simulta- 
neously. The  light  of  the  fine  arts  had  dawned  upon  Italy 
some  time  previously,  and  signs  of  their  ennobling  in- 
fluence were  already  being  manifested  in  gentler  customs, 
and  soon  began  also  to  exercise  their  power  over  their 
arrogant  conquerors ;  the  fine  arts  of  Italy  subjugated  the 
genius  of  the  French  in  the  same  way  as,  in  former 
times,  Greek  art  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  Komans. 
Gradually  the  fine  arts  found  their  way  likewise  across 
the  Savoy ian  Alps  which  had  been  opened  up  by  the 
wars;  and  as  they  received  there  the  protection  of  an 
intelligent  ruler,  and  the  assistance  of  the  printer's  art, 
they  soon  flourished  upon  the  grateful  soil.  The  dawn 
of  culture  had  come,  and  France  was  already  making 
rapid  strides  in  civilisation,  when  this  good  beginning 
was  brought  to  an  unfortunate  standstill  by  the  advent 
of  the  new  religious  doctrines.  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  insurrection  which  these  called  forth,  extinguished 
the  small  spark  of  culture,  and  in  its  place  there  appeared 
the  hideous  and  flaming  torch  of  fanaticism.  The  un- 
happy kingdom  thus  became  plunged  deeper  than  ever 
into  its  former  state  of  barbarous  savageness  and  suffered 
all  the  horrors  of  a  long  and  destructive  civil  war; 
ambition  found  full  scope  for  its  machinations,  and  the 
fanatical  vehemence  of  religious  disputes  caused  a  general 
conflagration. 

Eager  as  was  the  interest  with  which  the  one  half  of 
Europe  upheld  the  new  doctrines,  while  the  other  half 
rebelled  against  them,  and  great  as  was  the  impetrs 
given  by  religious  fanaticism,  still,  very  worldly  passions, 
for  the  most  part,  were  the  main  agents  in  the  great  move  - 
ment,  and  political  circumstances  also  determined  what 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  one  or  other  of  the  two 
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hostile  factions.  As  is  well  known,  Luther  and  his 
doctrines  received  support  in  Germany  owing  to  the 
distrust  entertained  by  different  states  against  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Austria,  whereas  the  hatred  of  Spain 
and  the  fear  of  the  Inquisition  aided  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Netherlands.  And  while  Gustav  Wasa, 
in  Sweden,  was  quelling  a  terrible  insurrection  with  the 
help  of  the  old  religion,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Great  Britain 
was  endeavouring  to  secure  her  tottering  throne  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  very  church.  In  France  the  progress 
of  the  new  religion  was  affected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
succession  of  rulers  who  were  either  weak-minded  men  or 
under  age,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  wavering  system  of 
state  policy  and  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  several  of  the 
nobility  to  get  possession  of  the  helm  of  government. 

Accordingly,  when  the  new  doctrines  are  found  at 
this  time  prostrate  in  France,  while  they  are  in  the 
ascendant,  in  the  one  half  of  Germany,  in  England  in 
the  North,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  this  was  assuredly  not 
from  any  want  of  courage  or  coldness  on  the  part  of  their 
adherents,  or  from  any  want  of  attempts  to  push  their 
way,  or  owing  to  any  spirit  of  indifference  in  the  nation. 
A  long  series  of  violent  disturbances  held  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  doubt ;  foreign  influence,  and  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  a  new  and  indirect  succession 
to  the  throne,  which  occurred  at  this  very  time,  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  in 
France. 

The  new  doctrines  preached  by  Luther  had  at  once 
found  their  way  into  France  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  16th  century.  Neither  the  denunciations  of  the 
Sorbonne  in  1521,  nor  the  resolutions  of  the  French 
parliament,  nor  even  the  anathemas  of  the  bishops,  were 
able  to  stay  the  rapid  progress  which  they  made  among 
the  people,  the  nobility  and  some  of  the  clergy.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  sanguine  and  ingenious  French 
nation  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  innovation  did 
not  fail  to  manifest  itself  either  among  the  followers  of 
the  Eeformation  or  among  their  adversaries.  Francis  I. 
military  government,  and  the  relations  of  this  monarch 
to  the  German  Protestants,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
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bring  the  new  religious  opinions  into  rapid  circulation 
among  his  French  subjects.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
frightful  weapons  of  fire  and  sword  were,  at  last,  resorted 
to  in  Paris ;  the  result  was  no  better  than  had  been  the 
case  previously  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  or  in 
England,  and  the  burning  stakes  kindled  by  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  persecution,  served  only  to  illuminate  the  heroic 
faith  and  renown  of  its  victims. 

The  Eeformers  possessed  weapons  for  their  own  defence 
and  for  their  attacks  upon  the  dominant  Church,  which 
were  far  more  effectual  than  all  those  which  the  blind 
vehemence  of  the  stronger  party  could  raise  against  them. 
Refinement  of  taste  and  enlightenment  were  on  their  side, 
ignorance  and  pedantry  were  the  inheritance  of  their 
adversaries.  The  immorality  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  presented  the  most  vulnerable 
points  of  attack  to  the  wit  of  the  orators  and  writers  of 
the  Reforming  party,  and  it  was  impossible  to  read  the 
descriptions  which  the  genius  of  Satire  gave  of  the  general 
state  of  depravity,  without  feeling  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  reformation.  The  reading  world  was  daily 
flooded  with  pamphlets  of  this  kind,  where,  more  or  Jefir? 
successfully,  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  exposed  to  scorn,  contempt,  and 
ridicule,  and  where  the  dogmas  of  the  new  Church  were 
described  with  every  grace  of  style,  with  all  the  charms 
of  beauty,  with  all  the  captivating  power  of  the  sublime, 
and  with  the  irresistible  attractions  of  noble  simplicity. 
These  masterpieces  of  oratory  and  of  wit  were  devoured 
with  avidity,  whereas  the  insipid  or  solemn  treatises  of 
the  hostile  party  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  aroused 
any  other  feeling  than  tedium.  The  Reformers  soon  won 
over  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  public,  an  undoubtedly 
more  brilliant  majority  than  the  mere  blind  advantage 
of  the  larger  number  of  adherents  which  their  opponents 
could  boast  of. 

The  continued  fury  of  the  persecution  finally  obliged 
the  oppressed  party  to  seek  a  protectress  in  Queen 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  a  sister  of  Francis  I.  And  the 
refinement  of  taste  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
Protestants  were  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  this 
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intellectual  lady,  who  was  herself  a  great  connoisseur  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  True ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  difficult 
to  win  her  over  to  the  religion  of  those  who  had  won  her 
admiration,  and  upon  whose  culture  and  esprit  she  set  so 
much  value.     Queen  Marguerite  was   surrounded   by   a 
brilliant   circle   of  distinguished   men,   and  the   mental 
freedom  which  prevailed  in  this  intellectual  circle,  could 
not  but  look  with  favour  upon  the  new  doctrines  whose 
aim  was  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy  and 
of  superstition.     The  oppressed  sect  found  protection  at 
the  Court  of  this  Queen  ;  many  a  victim  she  rescued  from 
the  bloodthirsty  persecutors,   and  the  still  weak    party 
clung  to  her  for  support  during  the  first  storm  which 
might    otherwise   have    destroyed   it   completely   in   its 
tender  infancy.     The  treaties  which  Francis  I.  made  with 
the  German  Protestants  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
laws  enforced  against  his  own  Protestant  subjects.     The 
sword  of  the  Inquisition  was  brandished  before  them  in 
every  province,  and  at  the  very  time  that  this  unprincipled 
monarch    was    negotiating    with    the    princes    of    the 
Schmalkald  league  to  rise  against  his  rival  Charles  V.,  he 
allowed  his  bloodthirsty  Inquisitors  to  vent  their  fury,  with 
fire  and  sword,  upon  their  co-religionists,  the  harmless 
community  of  the  Waldenses.     Savage  and  frightful,  says 
the    historian    de    Thou,  was    the   sentence   proclaimed 
against  them,  and  more  savage  and  frightful  still  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.     Two-and- twenty 
villages  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  accompanied  by 
such  reckless  inhumanity,  that  it  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  most   savage   nations.      The   unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  attacked  suddenly  in  the  night,  driven 
from  mountain  to  mountain  amid  the  fires  that  were  con- 
suming their  belongings,   and    escaped  from  one   snare, 
only  to  fall  into  another.     The  heart-rending  cries  of  the 
aged,  of  the  women  and  children,  far  from  softening  the 
tiger-hearted  soldiers,  served  only  to  lead  them  on  to  the 
track  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  betray  the  victims  to  their 
murderous  persecutors.     More  than  seven  hundred  of  this 
unfortunate  sect  were  butchered  in  cold-blooded  cruelty 
in  the  one  town  of  Cabrieres,  all  the  women  of  this  town 
were   suffocated  in   the  smoke  of  a  burning  barn,  and 
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those  who  tried  to  escape  by  climbing  out  at  the  top, 
were  caught  upon  spears.  Even  the  land  which  the 
industry  of  this  gentle  community  had  transformed  from 
a  desert  into  a  flourishing  garden,  was  made  to  suffer 
for  the  supposed  religious  errors  of  those  who  had  culti- 
vated it ;  not  only  were  their  houses  torn  down,  but  the 
trees  were  uprooted,  the  crops  destroyed,  the  fields  laid 
waste,  and  the  smiling  country  turned  into  a  melancholy 
wilderness. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  this  and  other  useless  and 
unparalleled  atrocities  induced  more  persons  to  join  the 
Protestant  faith  than  were  massacred  by  the  inquisitorial 
zeal  of  the  clergy.  The  number  of  adherents  to  the  new 
faith  increased  day  by  day :  this  had  more  especially  been 
the  case  since  Calvin  of  Geneva  had  come  forward  with 
a  new  religious  system.  In  his  "Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"'  he  defined  those  doctrines  that  were 
still  doubtful,  gave  the  whole  church  service  a  more 
regular  form,  and  united  under  one  definite  form  of  faith 
those  members  of  his  church  who  had  hitherto  not  been 
quite  of  one  mind  with  one  another.  In  a  short  time  the 
stricter  but  simpler  religion  of  the  French  apostle, 
obtained  the  favour  of  his  countrymen  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  Luther ;  and  Calvin's  doctrines  were  the  more 
warmly  welcomed  the  more  they  were  found  to  out- 
distance Luther's  as  regards  the  Papacy. 

The  massacre  of  the  Waldenses  made  the  Calvinists 
come  more  to  the  front,  for  their  bitterness  of  spirit  was 
such,  that  they  no  longer  thought  of  fear.  They  were 
no  longer  content  to  meet  in  the  darkness  of  night  as 
they  had  hitherto  done,  but  now  ventured  to  defy  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  by  meeting  in  public,  and 
chanting  Marot's  psalms l  at  large  gatherings  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  charm  of  novelty  soon  attracted 
all  Paris,  and  the  melodiousness  and  gracefulness  of  these 
psalms  proved  a  means  by  which  the  new  religion  found 
its  way  into  many  hearts.  This  bold  step,  at  the  same 

1  Marot's  translation  of  part  of  the  Psalms  into  French  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  completed  by  Theodore  Beza 
(de  Beze)  in  1563  and  set  to  music  by  him;  this  version  was  adopted 
by  the  CalYiuists  of  Geneva  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm — TB& 
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time,  showed  the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  party,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Protestants  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  set  by 
their  brethren  in  the  capital. 

Henry  II.,  an  even  more  vehement  persecutor  of  the 
new  religion  than  his  father  had  been,  in  vain  took  to 
his  aid  all  the  horrors  of  punishment  at  the  disposal  of  a 
king.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  edicts,  which  condemned 
the  new  doctrines,  were  rendered  more  stringent.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  king  so  far  demeaned  himself  as  to 
attend  the  executions  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  im- 
portance of  the  sentence,  and  to  encouraging  the  execu- 
tioners in  their  work.  In  every  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
France  pyres  were  burning,  and  yet  Henry  could  not 
banish  Calvinism  even  from  his  own  immediate  sur- 
roundings. The  new  doctrines  had  found  adherents  in 
the  army,  among  the  magistracy  and  even  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Germain,  and  FranQois  de  Coligny,  the  Sire 
d'Andelot,  colonel  in  the  French  infantry,  bluntly  told 
the  king  to  his  face  that  he  would  rather  die  than  attend 
a  mass. 

At  last  in  a  state  of  fear  at  the  constantly  increasing 
danger,  to  which  his  people  and — as  he  was  led  to  believe 
— his  very  throne  was  exposed  by  the  new  religion, 
Henry  gave  his  consent  to  all  the  violent  measures  which 
were  suggested  to  him  by  the  ambition  of  his  courtiers 
and  the  unprincipled  zeal  of  the  clergy.  Hence,  in  order 
by  some  decisive  step  to  break  the  courage  of  the  party 
at  one  blow,  the  king  one  day  appeared  before  the  as- 
sembled parliament,  caused  five  of  the  members,  who 
had  shown  themselves  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines, 
to  be  arrested,  and  ordered  them  forthwith  to  be  pro- 
secuted. And  after  this  the  Reformers  met  with  no 
mercy.  A  contemptible  band  of  informers  was  en- 
couraged by  promises  of  rewards,  and  all  the  prisons 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  soon  filled  with  victims  to 
this  spirit  of  intolerance ;  no  one  ventured  to  raise  a 
voice  in  their  favour.  The  reforming  party  in  France, 
in  1559,  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  its  downfall.  A 
powerful  and  irresistible  king,  at  peace  with  all  Europe, 
the  uncontrolled  master  of  all  the  forces  in  his  realm, 
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and  supported  in  his  undertaking  by  the  Pope  and  by 
Spain— had  vowed  utterly  to  annihilate  it.  Only  an 
unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  could  have  prevented 
this ;  but  it  came.  The  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  new 
religion  died  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  wounded 
at  a  tournament  by  a  splint  from  a  lance  which  struck 
him  in  the  eye. 

Henry  II. 's  unexpected  death  was  the  commencement 
of  the  mischievous  disturbances  which  for  half  a  century 
distracted  the  kingdom  and  almost  caused  a  total  collapse 
of  the  monarchy.  Henry  left  a  widow,  Catherine,  of  the 
ducal  house  of  the  Medicis  of  Florence,  and  four  young 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Francis,  was  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  king  was  already  married  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart,  and  hence  the 
sceptre  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  in  the  hands  of  a  youth 
wholly  unequal  to  govern  himself.  A  host  of  ambitious 
men  came  forward  eagerly  offering  their  assistance,  and 
France  became  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  struggle  that 
necessarily  ensued. 

Two  powerful  factions,  more  especially,  disputed  their 
influence  over  the  two  young  regents  and  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  two  factions 
stood  the  Constable  of  France,  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  and  a  favourite  of  the 
late  king,  whom  he  had  served  with  his  sword,  and 
whose  stern  patriotism  was  above  all  temptation.  He 
was  a  man  of  equal  temperament  and  resolute  character, 
not  discouraged  by  misfortune  or  rendered  giddy  by  any 
form  of  good  fortune.  In  the  preceding  reigns  he  had 
given  ample  proof  of  his  self-possession  when,  with  his 
usual  composure  and  steadfast  courage,  he  had  put  up 
with  the  king's  indecision  and  the  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  war.  The  soldiers  and  the  courtiers,  the  financiers 
and  the  judges  all  feared  the  searching  eye  of  the  man 
who  was  never  blinded  by  any  deception,  feared  his  spirit 
of  order  which  never  forgave  a  false  step,  and  his  stead- 
fast virtue  which  no  temptation  could  ever  shake.  But, 
having  been  educated  in  the  rough  school  of  war,  and 
accustomed  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  army  and  to  enforce 
implicit  obedience,  Montmorency  lacked  the  pliability  of 
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the  statesman  and  courtier,  who  gain  their  ends  by 
yielding,  and  command  by  submitting.  He  was  great  in 
the  military  arena,  but  lost  his  reputation  in  the  other,  to 
which  the  force  of  circumstances  now  called  him,  and 
which  his  own  ambition  and  patriotism  obliged  him  to 
enter.  A  man  like  Montmorency  was  nowhere  in  the 
right  place  except  where  he  could  command,  he  was  a 
man  born  to  hold  a  foremost  position,  though  not  a  man 
to  obtain  it  with  the  courtier's  address. 

The  Constable's  great  experience ;  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  State,  which  even  envy  could  not  ignore ; 
his  honesty,  which  even  his  enemies  held  in  reverence;  his 
favour  with  the  late  monarch,  and  the  fact  of  his  belong- 
ing to  an  illustrious  family,  all  this  seemed  to  strengthen 
Montmorency's  right  to  occupy  the  first  position  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  out-distance  every  other  claim.  But  it 
required  a  maw  to  appreciate  the  services  of  such  a  servant, 
and  a  serious  interest  in  the  common  weal  to  overlook  the 
rough  exterior  of  the  Constable's  inner  worth.  Francis  II. 
was  a  youth  to  whom  the  possession  of  a  throne  meant 
pleasure,  not  work;  and  who  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  welcome  a  stern  guardian  over  his  actions.  Mont- 
morency's austere  virtue,  which  had  obtained  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Francis  II.,  was 
considered  a  failing  by  the  present  weak  and  frivolous- 
minded  king;  hence,  it  proved  an  easy  task  for  the 
hostile  party  to  triumph  over  this  adversary. 

The  Guises,  a  branch  of  the  princely  house  of  Lorraine 
which  had  settled  in  France,  were  the  life  and  soul  of  this 
terrible  and  hostile  faction.  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke 
of  Guise  and  uncle  to  the  Queen,  combined  in  his  person 
all  the  qualities  for  riveting  the  attention  of  men,  and 
for  acquiring  power  over  them.  The  French  regarded 
him  as  the  saviour  of  their  country,  as  the  man  who  had 
restored  the  country  its  honour  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe. 
It  was  his  ability  and  his  courage  that  had  given  the 
death-blow  to  the  advances  of  Charles  V. ;  his  determina- 
tion that  had  successfully  wiped  out  the  dishonour  of  their 
ancestors,  and  taken  Calais  from  the  English,  their  last 
possession  on  French  territory,  after  having  occupied  the 
country  for  two  centuries.  His  name  vras  in  every  one's 
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mouth,  and  admiration  of  him  animated  the  hearts  of  all, 
He  had  the  keen  foresight  of  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
as  well  as  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  pliability  of  a 
courtier.  Fortune  and  nature  had  both  marked  him  out 
to  be  a  ruler  of  men.  Of  noble  figure,  stately  presence, 
royal  bearing,  and  frank,  pleasant  manners,  the  Duke 
captivated  the  eye  before  he  had  subjugated  the  minds  of 
those  he  met.  His  illustrious  rank  and  power  enhanced 
the  natural  dignity  of  his  presence,  which  did  not  seem  to 
require  any  outward  decoration  to  proclaim  him  a  ruler  of 
men.  He  was  condescending  without  forgetting  his  rank, 
ready  to  converse  with  persons  far  beneath  him,  easy  of 
manner,  and  communicative  without  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  his  policy,  extravagant  towards  his  friends  and  generous 
towards  a  defenceless  foe,  while  it  seemed  to  be  his 
endeavour  to  propitiate  envy  by  his  greatness,  and  the 
pride  of  a  jealous  nation  by  his  power.  All  of  these 
excellent  qualities  he  employed,  however,  only  as  in- 
struments for  satisfying  his  inordinate  and  passionate 
ambition  which,  undaunted  by  any  obstacle  and  heedless 
of  every  consideration,  marched  fearlessly  on  towards  its 
high-set  goal,  and,  being  favoured  by  the  general  state  of 
disorder,  his  ambition  pursued  its  headstrong  course 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  cabals,  and  with  all  the 
terrors  of  power,  regardless  of  how  it  affected  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men.  The  same  species  of 
ambition — though  not  accompanied  by  as  many  natural 
gifts — filled  the  mind  of  the  Duke's  brother,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  as  powerful  as  an  erudite  scholar 
and  practised  orator,  as  the  Duke  was  with  his  sword,  and, 
indeed,  more  formidable  in  his  scarlet  robes  than  the 
Duke  in  his  coat  of  mail;  his  private  passions  were 
protected  by  the  sword  of  religion,  and  the  dark  intrigues 
of  his  ambitious  spirit  were  likewise  concealed  by  this 
sacred  veil.  As  one  mutual  endeavour  animated  the 
minds  of  these  irresistible  brothers,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  complete  control  over  the  nation,  which  found 
itself  in  their  chains  before  it  was  aware  what  had 
happened. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  two  brothers  to  gain 
complete  control  over  the  young  king's  mind,  for  his 
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consort  was  a  niece  of  theirs  and  had  unlimited  influence 
over  her  husband;  it  was  more  difficult  to  win  over  to 
their  interests  the  Queen-mother  Catherine.  The  very 
name  of  Queen-mother  made  her  powerful  at  a  court 
divided  against  itself,  but  she  became  even  more  powerful 
owing  to  the  natural  superiority  of  her  intellect  over  the 
mind  of  her  weak  son ;  her  reserved  nature,  which  was, 
however,  quick  at  concocting  intrigues,  and  was  com- 
bined with  an  unlimited  desire  to  rule,  rendered  her 
a  formidable  adversary.  To  win  her  favour,  therefore,  no 
sacrifice  was  spared,  no  condescension  evaded.  No  duty 
was  held  so  sacred  as  not  to  be  avoided  to  flatter  her 
interests;  no  friendship  was  considered  so  firmly  established 
as  not  to  be  broken  or  sacrificed  to  satisfy  her  spirit  of 
revenge ;  no  feeling  of  enmity  was  so  deeply  rooted  as 
not  to  be  overlooked  if  the  individual  happened  to  be 
one  of  her  favourites.  At  the  same  time,  everything 
was  done  to  prejudice  Queen  Catherine  against  the 
Constable,  and  the  conspirators  actually  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  dangerous  league  between  her  and  the 
general. 

The  Constable,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  effort  to 
form  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  rival  the  Lorraine 
faction.  Almost  immediately  after  Henry  ll.'s  death, 
Montmorency  called  upon  all  the  princes  of  the  blood 
— more  especially  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre — 
to  take  possession  of  those  offices  which  their  rank  entitled 
them  to  hold.  But-  before  these  princes  had  time  to  como 
forward,  the  Guises  had  already  got  control  of  the  king. 
And  the  king  informed  the  deputation  from  parliament, 
which  brought  him  the  congratulations  of  the  assembly 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  henceforth  any 
Mattel's  of  state  business  must  be  referred  to  the  princes 
of  Lorraine.  The  Duke  further  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  Cardinal  took  as  his  share  the  important 
office  of  administrator  of  the  treasury.  Montmorency 
was  calmly  told  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  the  country. 
The  dissatisfied  princes  of  the  blood  thereupon  held  a 
meeting  at  Vendome,  which  the  Constable  directed  from  a 
distance,  and  measures  were  discussed  with  respect  to 
their  common  enemy.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
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Eassed,  the  King  of  Navarre  repaired  to  court  to  make  a 
u?t  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Queen-mother,  before 
any  violent  means  were  resorted  to.  The  commission, 
however,  was  entrusted  to  too  inexperienced  a  hand  for  it 
to  gain  its  object.  Antoine  of  Navarre,  owing  to  his  fear 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Guises,  who  received  him  in 
the  full  splendour  of  their  glory,  left  Pails  and  the  court 
without  having  accomplished  anything,  and  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  remained  masters  of  the  situation. 

This  easy  victory  made  the  two  brothers  bold,  their 
proceedings  now  began  to  exceed  all  bounds ;  and,  having 
control  over  the  public  money,  they  spent  endless  sums 
in  rewarding  their  creatures.  Posts  of  honour,  stipends, 
and  pensions  were  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand ;  but 
this  extravagance  only  increased  the  avarice  of  the 
recipients,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  applicants  for 
favours,  and  hence  what  the  brothers  Lorraine  accom- 
plished with  the  smaller  portion  of  their  party,  they  lost 
with  the  much  larger  portion,  who  were  dismissed  empty- 
handed.  And  the  greed  with  which  they  themselves 
appropriated  the  better  part  of  what  belonged  to  the 
State,  the  defiant  insolence  with  which  they  took 
possession  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  aroused 
wide-spread  indignation ;  nothing,  however,  gave  more 
offence  to  the  nation  than  what  occurred  at  Fontainebleau 
through  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  At  this  royal  country-seat,  where  the  court 
was  residing  at  the  time,  the  king's  presence  had 
attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  had  come 
there  either  with  a  view  to  ask  for  their  salaries,  or  for 
pensions  or  rewards  due  to  them  for  services  rendered. 
The  vehemence  of  these  persons,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  annoyed 
the  Cardinal.  And  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them  without 
further  ado,  he  had  a  gallows  erected  close  to  the  royal 
palace,  and  a  proclamation  read  by  a  public  crier,  declar- 
ing that  all  those — whatever  might  be  their  position — who 
had  come  to  Fontainebleau  with  the  object  of  presenting 
petitions,  were  to  quit  the  place  within  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  to  forfeit  their  life  at  the  gallows.  Such 
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treatment  Frenchmen  never  tolerate,  and  of  all  nations 
tolerate  least  of  all  from  their  king.  Fontainebleau  was, 
it  is  true,  rid  of  the  unwelcome  guests  in  a  single  day, 
but  the  seeds  of  discontent,  thus  sown  in  a  thousand 
hearts,  were  soon  disseminated  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom. 

Owing  to  the  progress  which  Calvinism  had  made  in 
France  towards  the  end  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  it  became  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  what  measures  the  new 
ministers  meant  to  employ  to  check  it.  The  Lorraine 
brothers  were  both  zealous  adherents  of  the  Papacy,  from 
religious  conviction  as  well  as  from  personal  interests, 
and  perhaps  they  were  even  at  this  time  inclined  to  seek 
support  from  Spain  against  the  force  of  circumstances ; 
still  they  saw  the  necessity  of  winning  over  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  half  of  the  nation,  whether  by  a  real  or 
affected  religious  enthusiasm ;  and,  accordingly,  they  could 
not  for  a  moment  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  party 
they  should  join.  Henry  II.,  shortly  before  his  death, 
had  resolved  utterly  to  crush  Calvinism,  and,  indeed,  the 
system  of  persecution  already  begun,  only  required  to  be 
allowed  free  play  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  interval 
of  peace  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants  after  Henry  II. 
death  was,  therefore,  a  very  short  one.  The  spirit  of 
persecution  blazed  up  again  in  all  its  fury,  and  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  were  all  the  more  eager  vehemently 
to  oppose  the  Protestants,  as  the  latter  had  for  long 
secretly  favoured  many  of  their  enemies. 

The  prosecution  of  the  celebrated  parliamentary  coun- 
cillor, Anne  du  Bourg,  proclaimed  to  the  nation  the 
bloody  measures  which  the  new  government  were  about 
to  employ.  Du  Bourg  died  at  the  gallows  for  his 
steadfastness  to  his  religious  principles ;  the  other  four 
members  of  the  Council,  who  had  been  arrested  with  him, 
received  more  merciful  treatment.  This  unequivocal  and 
public  proceeding  of  the  Guises  against  Calvinism  offered 
the  discontented  nobility  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
stirring  up  all  the  Reformed  party  against  the  ministers, 
and  for  making  the  question  of  their  own  aggrieved 
ambition  a  question  of  religion,  a  matter  affecting  the 
whole  Protestant  Church.  Accordingly  there  now  took 
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place  an  unfortunate  confounding  of  political  difficulties 
with  religious  interests,  and,  in  fact,  religious  fanaticism 
was  appealed  to,  to  assist  political  oppression.  By 
showing  the  distrustful  Calvinists  somewhat  more  tole- 
ration, the  Cruises  managed  to  withdraw  considerable 
support  from  those  nobles  who  were  furious  at  having 
had  their  claims  summarily  dismissed,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  crushing  a  civil  war  in  its  very  birth.  But  by  driving 
these  two  parties — the  malcontents  and  the  now  pretty 
numerous  body  of  Calvinists — to  extremes,  the  Guises 
forced  them  to  seek  aid  of  each  other,  to  make  their 
revenge  and  their  fear  a  common  cause,  their  different 
grievances  mutual  wrongs,  and  to  unite  their  scattered 
forces  against  the  one  dangerous  faction.  Henceforth  the 
Calvinist  regarded  the  Guises  only  as  the  oppressors  of 
his  religion,  and  any  one  persecuted  by  them  was  the 
victim  of  their  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  demanded 
revenge.  Henceforth  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  the  Guises  only  as  the  protectors  of  his  Church, 
and  any  one  who  rebelled  against  them  was  a  Huguenot 
whose  only  endeavour  was  to  upturn  the  true  Church. 
Every  faction  now  received  a  leader,  and  every  ambitious 
noble  became  the  head  of  a  more  or  less  formidable  party. 
The  signal  for  a  general  division  was  given,  and  the 
whole  of  the  deluded  nation  was  drawn  into  the  private 
quarrels  of  a  few  dangerous  men. 

At  the  head  of  the  Calvinists  stood  the  princes  of 
Bourbon,  Antoine  of  Navarre,  and  Louis  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  also  the  famous  family  of  Chatillon,  distinguished  in 
history  through  the  name  of  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
voluptuous  Prince  of  Conde  was  unwilling  enough  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  lap  of  pleasure  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  party  against  the  Guises ;  but  their  excessive 
arrogance,  and  a  succession  of  insults  which  he  had 
experienced  at  their  hands,  finally  roused  his  slumbering 
ambition  from  an  indolent  state  of  sensuality  ;  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Chatillons  forced  him  at  last  to  exchange 
the  couch  of  voluptuousness  for  the  arena  of  politics  and 
of  war.  The  house  of  Chatillon  was  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  three  incomparable  brothers,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Admiral  Coligny,  served  his  country  with  his 
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military  genius,  his  sagacity,  and  his  enduring  courage; 
the  second  brother,  Francois  d'Andelot,  with  his  sword  ; 
and  the  third  brother,  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  and  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  with  his  diplomatic  gifts  and  his  astuteness. 
A  rare  harmony  of  sentiments  rendered  these  brothers, 
who  in  other  respects  were  very  different  in  character,  a 
formidable  trio,  and  the  honours  they  had  received,  the 
connections  they  enjoyed,  and  the  esteem  in  which  their 
name  was  universally  held,  gave  weight  to  the  cause  of 
which  they  now  became  the  leaders. 

At  one  of  the  castles  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
on  the  borders  of  Picardy,  the  malcontents  held  a  secret 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  carry  off  the  king 
from  the  midst  of  his  ministers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
capture  the  latter  dead  or  alive.  Matters  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  monarch  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
nonentity,  a  person  of  no  importance  in  himself,  but  one 
who  might  become  a  fearful  instrument  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  obtained  control  over  him.  As  this 
bold  plot  could  be  carried  out  only  by  force  of  arms,  it 
was  further  determined  at  the  same  meeting  to  raise  a 
body  of  soldiers  which,  in  order  not  to  arouse  suspicion, 
was  to  be  formed  of  a  number  of  small  bands  of  men, 
drawn  from  all  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  meet  at  Blois,  where  the  court  was  expected  to  spend 
the  spring  months.  As  this  whole  proceeding  was 
represented  to  be  a  religious  undertaking,  it  was  con- 
sidered certain  that  very  powerful  assistance  would  be 
rendered  by  the  Calvinists,  who  now  numbered  somewhere 
about  two  million  persons.  Many  of  the  staunchest 
Catholics,  however,  also  joined  the  party,  it  having  been 
represented  to  them  that  the  conspiracy  was  aimed  solely 
at  the  Guises.  In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  the  actual  head  of  the 
whole  conspiracy— he  considering  it  advisable  to  remain 
invisible  for  a  time — a  subordinate  but  visible  leader  was 
appointed  in  the  person  of  Renaudie,  a  gentleman  of 
Perigord.  Renaudie  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
post,  owing  to  his  undaunted  courage — of  which  he  had 
given  ample  proof  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prises he  had  been  engaged  in — owing  to  his  indefatigable 
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energy,  and  also  his  connections  in  the  State  and  among 
the  Calvinists  who  had  emigrated.  On  account  of  some 
crime,  Renaudie  had  for  long  been  accustomed  to  play 
the  part  of  a  fugitive,  and  this  further  taught  him  the 
art  of  secrecy,  which  his  present  post  now  demanded 
of  him,  and  was,  in  fact,  imperative  as  far  as  his  own  life 
was  concerned.  The  whole  party  regarded  him  as  a 
resolute  man  equal  to  any  emergency ,  and  his  bold  self- 
confidence  which  helped  him  over  every  difficulty,  he 
succeeded  in  communicating  to  all  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy. 

The  preparations  were  all  most  successfully  made,  and 
every  possible  eventuality  was  taken  into  account,  in 
order  that  matters  might  be  as  little  left  to  chance  as 
possible.  Renaudie  received  full  instructions  and  nothing, 
in  fact,  was  omitted  that  could  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  successful  issue  of  the  plot.  The  real  though  secret 
leader,  it  was  said,  would  present  himself  and  disclose 
his  name  as  soon  as  all  was  ready.  Renaudie,  in  1560, 
assembled  his  nobles  at  Nantes,  in  Bretagne,  where 
parliament  was  holding  its  meetings  at  the  time,  and  a 
number  of  entertainments  were  being  given,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  these  having  been  found  in  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  all  these  gaieties  offered  an  appropriate  excuse  for 
the  large  concourse  of  people.  Similar  circumstances 
were  made  use  of  some  years  later  by  the  Gueuses  in 
Brussels,  when  preparing  their  conspiracy  against  the 
Spanish  minister  Grranvella.  In  a  speech  full  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  historian  de  Thou,  Renaudie  revealed  to  those  who 
were  still  ignorant  of  it,  the  object  of  their  meeting,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  others  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  cause.  Everything  was  said  that  could  place  the 
Guises  in  the  most  detestable  light,  while  all  the  troubles 
the  nation  had  experienced  since  they  entered  France, 
were,  with  consummate  craftiness,  also  laid  to  their 
charge.  Jt  was  stated  that  their  design  in  keeping  tlie 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  worthiest  and  most  eminent 
men  from  the  king's  presence  and  from  all  the  offices  of 
state,  was  to  make  the  young  monarch — who,  being 
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delicate,  was  clearly  not  in  the  safest  protection  in  such 
hands — a  blind  tool  to  their  will ;  and  that  their  object 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  their  own  family  obtaining 
possession  of  the  French  throne,  even  though  this  should 
have  to  be  done  by  exterminating  the  whole  royal  family. 
Accordingly  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  resolution, 
however  bold,  no  proceeding  against  them,  however 
criminal,  that  honour  itself  and  the  purest  form  of 
patriotism  would  not  justify,  nay,  demanded.  "  As  for 
me,"  exclaimed  the  orator  in  conclusion  with  a  violent 
change  of  manner,  "  I  vow  and  declare,  and  take  Heaven 
to  witness  that  I  have  no  wish  to  think,  to  say  or  to 
do  anything  against  the  king,  against  his  mother  the 
Queen,  or  against  the  princes  of  his  blood ;  but  I  further 
declare  that  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body,  I  shall 
defend  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  the  liberty  of  my 
country  against  the  interventions  of  these  foreigners." 

A  declaration  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
its  influence  upon  men  who — irritated  by  numerous 
private  grievances,  and  excited  by  the  turmoils  of  the 
times  and  blind  religious  zeal — were  capable  of  the  most 
violent  determinations.  The  whole  assembly  with  one 
voice  repeated  this  vow,  which  was  then  drawn  up  in 
writing,  and  confirmed  by  grasps  of  hands  and  embraces. 
It  is  remarkable  what  similarity  there  was  between  the 
demeanour  of  these  conspirators  at  Nantes,  and  the  con- 
federates in  Brussels.  In  Brussels  as  well  as  at  Nantes, 
the  object  of  the  conspirators  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to 
defend  their  lawful  ruler  against  the  interferences  of  his 
ministers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  trample  upon  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  the 
lawful  sovereign  himself,  viz.  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
ministers ;  in  both  cases  it  was  made  to  appear  as  if  the 
State  had  to  be  protected  against  oppression,  whereas  it 
was  obviously  being  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  After  the  assembly  had  resolved  what  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted,  and  having  fixed  upon  the  15th 
of  May,  1560,  as  the  appointed  day,  and  the  town  of 
Blois  as  the  scene  of  action,  the  conspirators  separated, 
the  nobles  all  returning  to  their  own  provinces  to  collect 
the  necessary  bands  of  men.  Everything  was  aceom-* 
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plished  most  successfully,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  plot  was 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  number  of  persons  necessary 
for  carrying  it  out.  Each  soldier  agreed  to  follow  his 
captain  without  knowing  the  enemy  whom  he  was  ex- 
pected to  attack.  From  the  more  distant  provinces 
small  bodies  of  men  were  already  marching  towards  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  increased  in  numbers 
the  nearer  they  approached  their  destination.  Troops 
were  thus  being  amassed  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  Guises  were  slumbering  in  careless  security  at 
Blois,  to  which  place  they  had  taken  the  king.  A  dark 
hint,  warning  them  of  the  plot  against  them,  at  last 
aroused  them  from  this  state  of  indifference,  and  induced 
them  to  remove  the  court  from  Blois  to  Amboise,  a  town 
which,  owing  to  possessing  citadels,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
be  able  to  withstand  a  sudden  attack  longer  than 
Blois. 

The  effect  of  this  parry  in  g-thrust  demanded  only  a 
small  alteration  in  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  but  did 
not  in  any  way  essentially  change  their  determination. 
Everything  proceeded  without  interruption,  and  the 
Guises  owed  their  ultimate  deliverance  neither  to  their 
own  watchfulness,  nor  to  the  treachery  of  any  one  of  the 
confederates,  but  purely  to  accident.  Eenaudie  himself 
was  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  revealing  the  entire 
plot  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  living  at  the  time,  to 
one  Avenelles,  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  Avenelles' 
uneasy  conscience  was  unable  to  keep  so  terrible  a  secret 
to  himself.  He  communicated  it  to  one  of  the  private 
secretaries  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  took  Avenelles 
forthwith  to  Amboise  to  make  him  repeat  his  information 
to  the  Duke  in  person.  And  if  the  ministers'  calmness 
of  mind  had  hitherto  been  great,  their  terror,  suspicion 
and  dismay  now  became  equally  great.  Every  one  around 
them  was  regarded  with  distrust.  The  very  cells  in  the 
prisons  were  searched  in  the  hope  that  they  might  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  And  as  the  Chatillons  were, 
justly  enough,  suspected  of  knowing  something  about  it, 
a  plausible  pretext  was  made,  summoning  them  to 
Amboise  in  order  that  their  movements  might  be  watched. 
"When  they  were  asked  their  opinion  of  the  present  state 
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of  affairs,  Coligny  did  not  hesitate  to  express  himself 
against  the  ministers,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  strongest  terms.  His  statements,  to- 
gether with  the  existing  fear  of  conspiracies,  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  upon  most  members  of  the  States- 
General  that  an  edict  was  published  granting  the 
Reformers  security  against  persecution,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  preached  the  new  doctrines  and  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  any  acts  of  violence.  But  this  con- 
trivance came  too  late,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboise 
began  to  be  filled  with  the  conspirators.  Conde  himself 
appeared  with  a  large  retinue,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  assist 
the  insurgents  at  the  decisive  moment.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  a  number  of  them — under  the  pretext  of 
presenting  a  petition — should  proceed  wholly  unarmed 
towards  the  gates  of  Amboise,  and,  unless  they  met  with 
resistance,  take  possession  of  the  streets  and  walls  by  the 
sheer  force  of  their  superior  numbers.  For  the  sake  of 
protection  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  few  troops, 
who  at  the  first  sign  of  resistance  were  to  hurry  up,  and 
together  with  the  foot-soldiers — scattered  round  about  the 
town — were  to  take  possession  of  the  gates.  And  while 
this  was  taking  place  outside  of  the  town,  those  of  the 
conspirators  concealed  within  the  walls,  for  the  most 
part  Conde's  own  retinue,  were  to  take  to  their  weapons 
and  to  secure  the  Guises,  either  alive  or  dead.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  thereupon  publicly  to  proclaim 
himself  the  head  of  the  party  and  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  without  further  difficulty. 

This  whole  plan  of  operation  was  treacherously  com- 
municated to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  hence  obliged 
to  resort  to  more  definite  measures.  He  forthwith  raised 
a  body  of  soldiers,  and  despatched  orders  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  provinces  to  disperse  any  bands  of  armed  men 
that  were  on  their  way  to  Amboise.  All  the  nobility  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  summoned  to  arm  in 
defence  of  their  monarch.  Further,  all  those  persons  in 
Amboise  most  suspected  of  favouring  the  conspirators, 
were,  under  pretext  of  being  sent  on  important  com- 
missions, removed  from  the  neighbourhood,  while  the 
Chatillons  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  given  occupation 
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in  the  town,  but  their  every  movement  was  watched  ; 
the  king's  body-guard  was  changed,  and  those  gates  of 
the  town  which  the  conspirators  had  proposed  to  attack 
were  walled  up.  Outside  of  the  town  a  number  of  flying 
squadrons  were  engaged  in  dispersing  or  beating  down 
suspicious-looking  arrivals,  and  the  gallows  awaited  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands 
alive. 

It  was  amid  these  disadvantageous  circumstances  that 
Eenaudie  reached  Amboise.  One  body  of  conspirators 
after  another  came  up  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their 
comrades  in  front.  Their  leader  did  all  he  could  to 
encourage  those  that  were  fighting,  to  collect  those  who 
had  been  scattered,  and  to  urge  those  who  were  retreating 
to  hold  their  ground.  At  a  moment  when  he  was 
separated  from  his  own  men,  and  with  but  one  man  with 
him,  Eenaudie  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  royal  horse 
and  shot  after  a  most  brave  resistance.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Amboise,  where  it  was  hung  on  the  gallows,  the 
words  "  Head  of  the  Eebels  "  being  inscribed  above  it. 

An  edict  was  issued  immediately  after  this  occurrence, 
granting  full  pardon  to  all  those  of  Eenaudie's  fellow- 
conspirators  who  would  at  once  lay  down  their  arms. 
Many  who  trusted  this  proclamation  set  about  making  a 
retreat,  but  had  soon  reason  to  repent.  Those  of  the 
conspirators  who  remained  made  one  final  attempt  to 
seize  the  town  of  Amboise,  but  like  all  their  previous 
attempts  it  proved  unsuccessful ;  upon  this  the  patience 
of  the  Guises  was  exhausted,  and  they  even  withdrew 
the  pardon  that  had  been  proclaimed.  The  governors  of 
the  various  provinces  received  orders  to  seize  all  the 
retreating  bands,  and  in  Amboise  itself  the  most  frightful 
proceedings  were  taken  against  every  one  of  whom  the 
Guises  were  in  any  way  suspicious.  In  Amboise,  and 
in  fact  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  blood  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  was  shed,  and  the  victims  them- 
selves were  often  scarcely  aware  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  put  to  death.  Without  any  form  of  legal 
trial  whatsoever,  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrown  into  the  Loire,  for  the  executioners  were  un- 
able to  overtake  all  the  work.  Only  a  few  persons  of 
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high,  standing  were  reserved  for  a  formal  trial,  in  order 
that  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  law-court  might  give 
additional  effect  to  the  bloody  scenes  that  had  already 
been  enacted. 

But  while  this  conspiracy  thus  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  many  of  its  innocent  tools  were  being  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Guises,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
was  the  most  culpable  member  of  the  whole  party  and 
the  invisible  leader  of  the  plot,  played  his  part  with 
unparalleled  dissimulation,  and  even  ventured  to  defy 
the  suspicion  which  was  raised  against  him  on  all  sides. 
Basing  his  defence  upon  the  impenetrability  of  his  secret, 
and  aware  that  even  torture  could  not  extract  from  his 
adherents  what  they  themselves  did  not  know,  Conde 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  insisted  upon 
being  allowed  formally  and  publicly  to  justify  himself. 
And  this  he  did  before  the  whole  assembled  court  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  been  specially  invited 
to  attend,  and  spoke  with  the  noble  air  of  indignation  of 
a  falsely  accused  man,  with  all  the  decision  and  dignity 
that,  as  a  rule,  is  exhibited  only  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
righteous  cause.  "  If,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  if  any  one 
were  bold  enough  to  accuse  me  of  being  the  author  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  to  maintain  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
incite  Frenchmen  against  the  sacred  person  of  their 
king,  I  should  forthwith  renounce  the  privileges  of  my 
rank,  and  be  ready  to  prove  with  my  sword  that  it  was 
a  lie." — "  And  I,"  exclaimed  Francis  of  Guise  inter- 
rupting him,  "  I  will  never  permit  so  dark  a  suspicion  to 
disgrace  the  name  of  so  renowned  a  prince.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  act  as  your  second  in  this  duel."  Such  was 
the  farce  which  brought  to  a  close  one  of  Ihe  bloodiest 
conspiracies  known  in  history,  and  one  which  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  object  in  view  and  the  great  crisis 
that  was  at  stake,  as  for  the  secrecy  and  craftiness  with 
which  it  was  conducted. 

For  long  afterwards  opinions  differed  as  to  the  real 
motives  and  the  actual  object  of  this  conspiracy ;  the 
private  interests  of  both  parties  induced  them  to  give 
false  representations.  The  Keformers,  on  the  one  hand, 
maintained  in  their  writings  that  the  insurrection  was 
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purely  the  result  of  the  ill-feeling  aroused  by  the  intoler- 
able tyranny  of  the  Guises,  and  that  they  had  no  thought 
whatever  of  attempting  to  obtain  their  religious  freedom 
by  violent  means  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  royal  letters, 
the  conspiracy  was  represented  as  directed  against  the 
king's  person  and  against  the  whole  royal  family,  that 
the  object  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy  as  well  as  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
turn  France  into  a  Republic,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Switzerland.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  better  portion  of 
the  nation  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  believed  that 
the  Guises  devised  this  excuse  merely  to  help  themselves 
out  of  their  difficulty,  and  to  direct  the  continued  ill- 
feeling  against  them  into  another  channel.  The  sympathy 
aroused  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  Guises'  vengeance, 
made  even  zealous  Catholics  inclined  to  judge  them  more 
leniently,  and  the  Protestants  themselves  became  bold 
enough  publicly  to  admit  their  share  in  the  plot.  This 
unfavourable  disposition  among  the  people  showed  the 
ministers  more  forcibly  than  any  open  rebellion  could 
have  done,  that  it  was  time  to  adopt  gentler  measures ; 
and  thus  even  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise 
procured  for  the  Calvinists  in  France  somewhat  more 
tolerance. 

Under  the  pretext,  it  was  said,  of  destroying  the  seeds 
of  dissension,  and  of  quieting  the  country  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  national  Council  of  all 
the  Notables  in  the  kingdom.  The  ministers  accordingly 
summoned  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  high  nobility,  the 
knights,  and  the  chief  magistrates  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
important  questions  were  to  be  discussed.  This  assembly, 
however,  did  not  fulfil  either  the  expectations  of  the  nation, 
or  the  intentions  of  the  Guises ;  for  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  the  Bourbons  would  not  allow  them  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  malcontents 
who  could  not  well  refuse  to  obey  the  summons,  brought 
a  hostile  spirit  into  the  assembly,  and  placed  their  adver- 
saries in  a  difficult  position  by  appearing  with  a  numerous 
and  well-armed  retinue.  To  judge  by  the  subsequent 
steps  taken  by  the  ministers,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Bourbons'  suspicions  of  false-play  were  not  altogether 
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unfounded  ;  they  considered  the  meeting  a  mere  device 
of  the  Guises  to  get  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party  into 
their  power  without  bloodshed.  This  stratagem  was 
frustrated  by  the  wise  tactics  of  the  hostile  party,  and 
hence  the  conference  ended  in  empty  formalities  and 
useless  deliberations,  and  the  disputed  points  were  finally 
referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  States-General  which  was  to 
be  held  almost  directly  at  Orleans. 

The  different  parties,  all  of  whom  distrusted  one 
another,  made  use  of  the  interim  in  putting  themselves 
in  a  state  of  defence  and  in  working  at  the  downfall  of 
the  others.  The  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  had 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
In  Dauphine  and  other  districts  he  stirred  up  the 
Calvinists  by  means  of  secret  agents,  and  ordered  his 
adherents  to  take  up  arms.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  all  the  towns  he  suspected  occupied  by 
his  soldiery,  changed  the  commanders  of  the  different 
fortresses,  and  spared  himself  neither  money  nor  trouble 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  Bourbons.  Several  of  their  agents  were  discovered 
and  cast  into  chains ;  and  various  important  papers  which 
threw  light  upon  their  machinations  fell  into  his  hands. 
By  these  means  the  Duke  succeeded  in  getting  on  to  the 
track  of  the  mischievous  intrigues  which  Conde  was 
plotting  against  him,  and  which  Conde  intended  to  carry 
into  effect  at  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Orleans. 
And  this  very  meeting  of  the  States-General,  in  fact, 
made  the  Bourbons  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  danger  in  connection  with  it,  whether 
they  attended  the  meeting  or  not.  If  they  again  refused 
to  obey  the  king's  summons  they  would  risk  losing  their 
possessions ;  and  yet  if  they  placed  themselves  in  their 
enemy's  power,  there  was  as  much  risk  regarding  their 
own  personal  safety.  After  long  deliberations,  however, 
they  resolved  upon  adopting  the  latter  course,  and  both 
of  the  Bourbon  princes  determined  upon  this  unlucky 
step. 

Under  these  melancholy  forebodings,  the  time  of  the 
meeting  approached  ;  but  in  place  of  that  mutual  confi- 
dence so  necessary  for  uniting  the  head  and  the  various 
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members  of  the  assembly,  for  one  definite  purpose,  and 
the  mutual  forbearance  necessary  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  reconciliation — suspicion  and  ill-feeling 
filled  every  heart.  In  place  of  the  expected  peaceful 
sentiments,  the  different  parties  at  the  assembly  all 
showed  an  implacable  spirit  and  sinister  intentions,  and 
the  sacred  abode  of  public  security  and  of  peace  was 
turned  into  a  terrible  scene  of  treachery  and  revenge. 
The  fear  of  assassination  had  poisoned  the  young  king's 
peace  of  mind,  for  the  Guises  were  for  ever  holding  up 
this  prospect  to  him  ;  he  was  visibly  fading  away  in  the 
flower  of  years,  believing,  in  his  terror,  that  his  nearest 
relatives  might  draw  their  daggers  to  strike  him,  and 
saw  the  grave  opening  up  at  his  feet,  amid  all  the  indica- 
tions of  wide-spread  misery.  The  king's  entry  into 
Orleans  was  a  melancholy  one  and  foreboded  misfortune  ; 
the  dull  clang  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  prevented  any 
outburst  of  joy.  The  whole  town  at  once  became  filled 
with  soldiers,  who  took  possession  of  all  the  gates  and 
of  all  the  streets.  Such  unusual  proceedings  aroused 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  led  the  people  to  fear  that  some 
dark  deed  was  contemplated. 

A  report  of  this  reached  the  Bourbons  even  before  they 
had  got  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  made  them  hesitate  whether 
or  not  to  continue  their  journey. 

But  even  though  they  had  changed  their  intention,  it 
would  have  been  too  late  now;  for  a  reconnoitring  body 
of  the  king's  troops  had  already  encircled  them  on  all 
sides  and  cut  off  every  means  of  retreat.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  1560,  they  appeared  at  Orleans  accompanied  by 
their  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  to  meet  them  with  solemn  assurances  of  his 
honourable  intentions. 

The  reception  they  met  with,  however,  greatly  belied 
these  assurances.  The  cold  demeanour  of  the  ministers 
themselves,  and  the  embarrassed  manners  of  the  other 
persons  at  court,  plainly  told  them  their  fate.  The  king's 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  ominous  seriousness  when 
they  presented  themselves  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  he  then  almost  at  once  began  a  series  of  the  most 
vehement  accusations  against  the  Prince  of  Conde.  All 
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the  crimes  he  had  previously  been  taxed  with,  were  now 
hurled  at  him  again,  one  after  the  other,  and  an  order  for 
his  arrest  was  given  before  Conde  had  time  to  answer  the 
unexpected  charges. 

Such  hurried  proceedings  could,  moreover,  not  be  done 
by  halves.  Papers  which  incriminated  the  prisoner,  were 
ready  at  hand  to  prove  the  charges,  and  a  list  of  his 
public  statements  proclaiming  him  guilty,  had  also  been 
collected ;  some  form  of  legal  trial  was  all  that  was  now 
necessary.  A  special  commission  was  appointed,  drawn 
from  the  Paris  parliament,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor  1'Hopital.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prince 
appealed  to  the  privilege  of  his  rank,  according  to  which 
he  could  be  judged  only  by  the  king,  the  peers  and  the 
parliament  at  a  full  meeting.  He  was  forced  to  give  an 
answer,  and  his  enemies  craftily  managed  that  some 
private  paper — which  was  intended  for  the  Prince's 
advocate  but  had  unfortunately  been  signed  by  the  prince 
— was  his  formal  judicial  defence.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Conde's  friends  and  his  family  interceded  on  his  behalf; 
in  vain  that  his  wife  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet. 
For  the  king  regarded  him  only  as  the  would-be  usurper 
of  his  crown,  and  his  would-be  murderer.  It  was  in  vain 
also  that  the  King  of  Navarre  humbled  himself  before  the 
Guises;  they  rejected  his  appeal  with  contempt  and 
harshness.  Indeed  while  pleading  for  his  brother,  the 
assassin's  dagger  might  be  said  to  have  been  hanging 
over  his  own  head  by  a  slender  thread.  In  the  king's 
own  chamber  a  band  of  assassins  were  awaiting  their 
victim,  ready  at  a  given  sign  to  fall  upon  him,  as  soon  as 
the  king  by  addressing  him  angrily  gave  them  the  sign. 
But  the  sign  was  not  given  and  Antoine  of  Navarre 
quitted  the  monarch's  apartment  unharmed;  the  king 
ha'l  been  ignoble  enough  to  sanction  an  assassination,  but 
\vas  too  faint-hearted  to  allow  it  to  be  perpetrated  in  his 
presence. 

The  Guises  were  more  determined  in  their  proceedings 
against  Conde,  the  more  so  as  the  king's  failing  health 
bade  them  use  despatch.  The  sentence  of  death  had 
already  been  pronounced  against  him  and  been  signed 
by  some  of  the  judges,  when  the  king  fell  dangerously 
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ill  and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
This  important  circumstance  made  Conde's  adversaries 
hesitate,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  his  friends;  the  con- 
demned prince  himself  was  soon  informed  of  the  change 
of  circumstances.  With  marvellous  composure  and  un- 
clouded cheerfulness  of  mind  Conde  awaited  his  fate, 
separated  from  the  world  and  surrounded  by  keepers 
\vlio  were  hostile  to  him.  "  No  settlement  except  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,"  had  been  his  answer.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  death  of  the  king,  Conde  would  have 
paid  for  these  unlucky  words  with  his  head. 

Francis  II.  had  ascended  the  throne  at  such  an  early 
age,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  and  with 
such  poor  health,  and  was  so  soon  removed  from  his 
position  by  death,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  blame  him  for 
the  disturbances  which  created  such  storms  during  his 
reign  and  which  continued  during  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  The  young  king  was  a  will-less  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Queen-mother  and  of  the  Guises,  his 
uncles;  he  appeared  in  the  political  arena  merely  in 
order,  mechanically  to  recite  the  part  which  had  been 
drilled  into  him,  and  it  would  probably  be  demanding  too 
much  of  his  mediocre  gifts  to  have  expected  them  to  have 
broken  through  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  in  which  the  Guises 
concealed  the  truth  from  him.  It  seems  that  once  only 
did  his  natural  reason  and  amiability  of  disposition  attempt 
to  unravel  the  treacherous  machinations  of  his  ministers. 
The  universal  and  vehement  indignation  which  manifested 
itself  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  keep  altogether  from  the  king's 
knowledge,  carefully  as  the  Guises  had  him  watched. 
His  own  heart  told  him  that  this  outbreak  of  fury  could 
not  have  been  directed  against  himself,  for  he  had,  as  yet, 
done  too  little  to  call  forth  any  one's  wrath.  "  What  is 
it  I  have  done  to  my  people,"  he  enquired  of  his  uncles  in 
dismay,  "that  they  should  be  so  enraged  with  me?  I 
must  learn  what  their  grievances  are,  so  that  I  may 
procure  them  justice.  It  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  you 
they  mean,"  he  continued ;  "  I  should  really  like  you  to 
withdraw  from  my  side  for  a  time,  to  see  which  of  us  is 
at  fault."  However,  the  Guises  were  not  at  all  disposed 
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for  any  such  a  proceeding,  and  this  passing  emotion  of 
the  king's  did  not  lead  to  anything.1 

Francis  II.  died  without  issue,  and  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  second  son  of  Henry  II.,  a  prince  of 
only  ten  years  of  age,  that  unfortunate  youth  whose  name 
will  eternally  be  associated  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  And,  indeed,  this  dark 
reign  began  under  very  unhappy  forebodings.  One  near 
relative  of  the  king's  is  about  to  mount  the  gallows, 
another  has  only  just  escaped  falling  by  the  hands  of 
assassins ;  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
and  one  party  already  with  sword  in  hand ;  the  torch  of 
fanaticism  is  being  brandished  on  high ;  the  dull  thunder 
of  civil  war  is  already  rumbling  in  the  distance ;  the 
whole  kingdom,  is,  in  fact,  on  the  road  to  its  downfall ; 
there  is  treachery  within  court  circles,  and  discord 
and  distrust  even  within  the  royal  household.  The 
disposition  of  the  nation  manifests  a  contradictory  and 
ominous  mixture  of  blind  superstition,  of  ludicrous 
mysticism  and  of  free  thought,  of  coarseness  of  feeling 
and  refined  sensuality ;  on  the  one  hand  are  men  whose 
minds  are  darkened  by  a  fanatical  kind  of  monastic 
religion,  on  the  other,  men  who  have  become  savage 
through  a  worse  kind  of  unbelief;  both  extremes  of 
madness  are  united  in  a  fearful  bond.  Among  the 
nobility  even,  are  men  accustomed  to  murder,  and  lips 
accustomed  to  betray  ;  unnatural  and  revolting  vices  are 
rife,  and  speedily  enough  infect  every  class  of  the  people 
with  their  poisons.  The  throne  is  occupied  by  a  minor 
who  has  been  nursed  in  Macchiavellian  arts,  reared  amid 
the  tumults  of  civil  strife,  educated  by  fanatics  and 
flatterers,  trained  in  deception,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  obedience  shown  by  a  contented  people,  unaccustomed 
to  forgive,  and  conscious  only  that  as  a  ruler  he  possesses 
the  terrible  privilege  of  punishing,  while  warfare  and 
executions  have  accustomed  him  to  the  sight  of  bloodshed 
among  his  subjects !  From  the  miseries  of  open  warfare 
the  kingdom  is  now  hurled  into  the  dreadful  entangle- 
ments of  a  secret  and  lurking  conspiracy ;  and  from  the 

1  See  Anquetil,  vol.  i.,  p.  49  f. 
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,<;a*iarchy  of  being  governed  by  a  minor,  it  is  saved  only  by 

*  &  short  and  terrible  calm  during  which  assassins  sharpen 

'  r.  ';  their  weapons.     The   most   disastrous  period  in  French 

history   begins   with   the    accession   of  Charles   IX.;    it 

endures  over  a  life-time,  and  is  not  brought  to  a  close  till 

the  glorious  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre. 

The  death  of  her  eldest  son  and  the  extreme  youth  of 
Charles  IX.  brought  the  Queen-mother  Catherine  de  Medicis 
into  the  political  arena,  and  with  her  came  a  new  system 
of  policy  and  new  scenes  of  misery.  This  princess,  who  was 
ambitious  of  ruling,  born  to  intrigue,  practised  in  deceit, 
and  a  mistress  in  all  arts  of  dissimulation,  had  impatiently 
borne  the  checks  which  the  presumptuous  despotism  of 
the  Guises  had  put  upon  her  love  of  dominion.  They 
were  submissive  and  ingratiating  in  their  manner  towards 
her,  as  long  as  they  required  her  support  against  Mont- 
morency  and  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  but  neglected  her 
altogether  as  soon  as  they  considered  their  own  usurped 
dignity  sufficiently  firmly  established.  But  to  find  that 
she  was  shut  out  from  her  son's  confidence  by  these 
foreigners,  and  to  see  the  most  important  state  business 
transacted  without  her  knowledge,  was  too  mortifying  an 
insult  to  her  ambition  for  her  calmly  to  tolerate  such 
treatment.  Her  ruling  desire  was  to  be  considered  of 
importance,  her  happiness  was  to  know  herself  necessary 
to  both  parties.  There  was  nothing  she  would  not 
sacrifice  to  this  passion.  Her  activity  was,  however, 
limited  to  the  domain  of  intrigue,  but  her  talents  were 
there  brilliantly  displayed.  Intrigue  alone  was  important 
to  her;  her  fellow-creatures  were  of  no  value  to  her. 
As  queen-regent  and  the  mother  of  three  kings,  and  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  difficult  duty  of  asserting  the  disputed 
authority  of  her  house  against  turbulent  factions, 
Catherine  had  to  meet  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  with 
duplicity,  and  force  with  cunning.  For  some  time  she 
pursued  a  wavering  policy,  keeping  midway  between  the 
two  hostile  factions,  which  were  headed  by  the  Guises 
and  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  and  was  unable  to  take  any 
fixed  or  definite  course  of  action.  At  one  time,  when  the 
feeling  of  irritation  against  the  Guises  was  uppermost  in 
her  heart,  she  would  side  with  the  Eeformers,  and  yet,  if 
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it  suited  her  purpose,  she  would,  unblushingly,  the 
next  day  endeavour  to  get  these  same  Guises  to  bfe,  . 
her  tools,  they  having  meanwhile,  perhaps,  flattered  her 
wishes  in  some  way.  She  would  then  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  disclose  all  the  secrets  which  had  been 
incautiously  confided  to  her.  Her  one  ruling  vice,  but 
one  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  others,  was  her 
inability  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad.  The 
customs  of  the  time  trifled  with  her  morality,  and  she  was 
equally  disposed,  according  to  the  moment,  to  atrocious 
cruelty  or  to  clemency,  to  submissiveness  or  arrogance, 
to  truth  or  falsehood.  All  her  passions  were  eclipsed 
by  her  selfishness,  and  even  revenge  had  to  give  way  if 
her  own  interests  demanded  it.  Hers  was  a  dreadful 
character,  no  less  revolting  than  the  characters  of  those 
infamous  wretches  in  history,  which  a  rough  brush 
depicts  as  monsters. 

But  although  Queen  Catherine  was  without  any  moral 
virtues,  she  exhibited  all  the  talents  of  her  rank,  all  the 
virtues  of  her  position,  all  the  advantages  of  intellect, 
compatible  with  a  character  of  this  kind;  but  she  de- 
graded them  all  by  making  them  the  mere  instruments 
of  her  disposition.  Majesty  and  royal  dignity  were 
exhibited  by  her  presence  ;  splendour  and  refinement  of 
taste  were  displayed  in  all  her  surroundings ;  every  eye 
was  captivated  by  her,  provided  the  look  did  not  penetrate 
to  her  soul ;  all  who  approached  her  were  charmed  by  her 
grace  of  manner,  by  her  brilliant  and  intellectual  con- 
versation, by  her  considerate  kindness.  Never  had  the 
French  court  known  such  brilliancy  till  Catherine 
became  Queen  of  the  court.  All  the  refined  customs  of 
Italy  she  introduced  on  to  French  soil,  and  a  light-hearted 
gaiety  reigned  at  the  court  even  during  the  time  of  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  fanaticism,  and  the  misery  produced 
by  the  civil  wars.  All  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
her,  and  all  other  merits — except  those  in  the  good  cause 
— won  her  admiration.  But  the  blessings  introduced  by 
Catherine  into  her  adopted  country  were  accompanied  by 
lurking  and  mischievous  poisons  which  aifected  the 
morals  of  the  nation,  and  produced  an  unfortunate  species 
of  giddiness.  The  younger  persons  at  court,  whom  the 
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new  ideas  relieved  from  the  constraint  of  the  old  customs 
and  cast  into  loose  ways,  soon,  without  further  ado,  gave 
themselves  up  wholly  to  their  love  of  pleasure ;  but  in 
throwing  aside  the  dress  of  their  ancestors  they  threw 
aside  all  feelings  of  modesty  and  virtue  as  well.  Deceit 
and  dissimulation  drove  the  grand  truthfulness  of  the 
days  of  chivalry  from  social  intercourse,  and  the  most 
precious  Palladium  of  the  state — fidelity  and  faith — 
vanished,  both  from  the  midst  of  the  i'amily  circle  and 
from  public  life.1  The  astrological  fancies  which  Queen 
Catherine  brought  with  her  from  her  native  country, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  superstition;  this  freak  of 
the  court  rapidly  found  its  way  down  to  the  lower 
classes  and  became  a  mischievous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  fanaticism.  But  the  most  unfortunate  gifts  Catherine 
presented  to  France  were  the  three  kings,  her  sons,  whom 
she  brought  up  in  her  ideas,  and  placed  on  the  throne 
with  her  principles. 

By  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  those  of  the  state, 
Queen  Catherine  was  called  upon  to  act  as  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  son ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  regency  came  into  her  hands  were  very  discouraging. 
The  States-General  were  assembled  at  Orleans ;  a  spirit 
of  independence  had  been  aroused;  and  two  formidable 
factions  -were  armed  for  a  conflict  against  each  other. 
The  heads  of  each  party  aimed  at  the  ascendency,  and 
there  was  no  regal  power  to  intervene  between  them,  or 
to  check  their  ambition,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regency 
during  the  king's  minority,  which  was  to  supply  this 
want,  might  possibly  lead  to  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  parties.  Even  before  the  king's  death,  Catherine  had 
been  appealed  to  by  both  factions,  and  earnestly  entreated 
to  adopt  the  most  opposite  measures.  The  Guises  and 
their  adherents,  who  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
States-General — most  of  whom  had  been  won  over  to 
their  cause — and  were  supported  by  the  whole  Catholic 
party,  urged  her  to  allow  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  be  carried  out,  and  thus, 
with  a  single  blow,  to  crush  the  Bourbons,  whose  bold 

1  Anquetil,  L,  p.  62. 
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aspirations  threatened  to  thwart  their  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen  was  entreated  by  Antoine  of  Navarre  to 
use  her  power  to  save  his  brother's  life,  and  thus  become 
assured  of  the  attachment  of  his  whole  party.  It  did  not 
occur  to  either  of  the  two  factions  to  dispute  the  Queen  - 
mother's  claims  to  the  regency.  The  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  the  Bourbon  princes  had  suddenly 
been  placed  by  the  king's  death,  may  have  deterred  them 
from  making  any  effort  to  obtain  the  regency  for  them- 
selves, as  they  might  otherwise  have  done ;  they  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  keep  silent,  in  order  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Guises  might  not  in  any  way  receive 
encouragement  from  the  doubts  which  they  would  have 
raised  against  Catherine's  claims.  And  the  Guises, 
likewise,  did  not  think  it  wise  to  raise  any  opposition  for 
fear  of  reminding  the  nation  of  the  superior  claims  of  the 
Bourbons.  By  their  silent  recognition  of  Catherine's 
claims,  both  parties  mutually  shut  each  other  out  from 
the  competition,  and  each  party  hoped  to  be  enabled  the 
more  readily  to  attain  their  own  ambitious  ends  by  means 
of  the  Queen's  name. 

Catherine,  following  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Chancellor 
de  1'Hopital,  decided  upon  the  politic  course  not  to 
become  the  instrument  of  either  party  against  the  other, 
but  to  hold  a  well-devised  position  midway  between 
them,  and  thus  to  remain  master  of  them  both.  When 
delivering  the  Prince  of  Conde  from  the  furious  vengeance 
of  his  enemies  she  made  the  most  of  this  important 
service  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  but  at  the  same  time 
assured  the  princes  of  Lorraine  of  her  powerful  support 
in  the  event  of  the  Bourbons,  under  the  new  government, 
giving  any  feigns  of  remembering  the  bad  treatment  they 
had  experienced  during  the  previous  reigns.  By  means 
of  this  policy,  Catherine  found  herself  in  full  possession 
of  the  regency  directly  after  the  king's  death,  without 
meeting  with  opposition  from  any  quarter,  and  even 
without  any  interference  from  the  assembled  States,  who 
watched  this  important  change  without  interfering.  The 
first  use  Catherine  made  of  her  power  was  to  favour 
the  Bourbons,  and  thus  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  parties.  Conde  was  allowed  to  quit  his 
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prison  under  honourable  conditions,  and  retired  to  one  of 
his  brother's  estates  to  await  the  day  of  his  final  acquittal ; 
the  King  of  Navarre  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  France,  and  thus  obtained  an  important  branch  of 
the  supreme  power.  The  Guises  retained  their  hopes 
for  the  future  at  least,  for  they  maintained  their  position 
at  court,  and  could  offer  the  Queen  powerful  support 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Bourbons. 

A  semblance  of  peace  did  now  exist  for  a  time,  but 
much  was  still  wanting  to  inspire  an  honest  feeling  of 
trust  between  those  whose  spirits  had  been  so  sorely 
wounded.  Montmorency  was  expected  to  accomplish  this  ; 
during  the  previous  reign  he  had  been  kept  at  a  distance 
by  the  despotism  of  the  Guises,  but  the  change  in  the 
government  now  brought  him  back  to  his  old  sphere  of 
activity.  Full  of  honest  zeal  to  do  what  was  best  for 
his  country,  and  faithful  both  to  his  king  and  to  his 
religion,  Montmorency  was  precisely  the  man  to  mediate 
between  the  Queen-regent  and  her  minister,  to  vouch  for 
their  reconciliation,  and  to  make  the  private  interests  of 
both  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Orleans 
was  filled  with  soldiers — a  means  by  which  the  Guises 
had  terrified  their  opponents  and  overruled  the  assembly — 
and  still  exhibited  traces  of  war  when  the  Constable 
reached  the  town,  but  he  at  once  dismissed  the  guards  at 
the  gates.  "  My  lord  and  master,"  he  said,  "  trusts 
henceforth  to  be  able  to  travel  all  over  his  kingdom  in 
perfect  security  without  any  body  guard."  Montmorency 
then  addressed  the  young  king,  bending  on  one  knee  before 
him  and  kissing  his  hand,  tears  dropping  upon  it :  "  Do 
not  fear  anything,  my  liege,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  present  disturbances.  My  life  and 
the  lives  of  all  your  good  subjects  will  be  devoted  to 
protect  your  throne."  And  he  kept  his  word  well,  for  he 
placed  the  future  government  on  a  legal  basis,  and  helped 
to  define  the  limits  of  power  between  the  Queen-mother 
and  King  of  Navarre.  The  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  which  had  been  summoned  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  entice  the  Bourbons  into  a  trap,  found  nothing 
to  do  as  soon  as  its  object  was  thwarted,  and  was, 
therefore,  closed  after  a  theatrical  display  of  some  useless 
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deliberations,  but  was  to  meet  again  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Prince  Conde  reappeared  at  court — acquitted  of  all 
tLe  charges  raised  against  him,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
former  position — to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  His  party 
received  a  powerful  support  in  the  Constable.  Every 
opportunity  was  now  made  use  of  to  offend  the  old 
ministers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  things  were  combining 
to  bring  about  their  downfall.  In  fact  very  little  more 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  now  dominant  party 
oblige  the  Queen  either  to  expel  the  Lorraine  princes  or 
to  give  up  the  regency. 

The  Queen's  political  shrewdness,  it  is  true,  upheld 
the  Guises  during  this  storm,  for  had  she  allowed  the 
Bourbon  faction  to  gain  the  complete  upperhand,  she 
would  have  had  to  fear  the  worst  for  her  own  safety,  for 
the  monarchy,  and  perhaps  even  for  her  religion.  Still 
such  weak  and  unreliable  support  could  not  have  contented 
the  Guises,  and  still  less  could  their  ambition  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  subordinate  part  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  play.  They  had,  moreover,  made  some  attempt 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  Queen's  protection, 
and  the  over-hasty  triumph  of  their  adversaries  could  not 
fail  to  assist  in  strengthening  their  party.  Their  enemies, 
not  content  with  having  driven  them  from  the  helm  of 
government,  now  laid  hands  upon  their  possessions,  and 
demanded  an  account  of  the  gifts  and  pensions  which  the 
Lorraine  princes  and  their  adherents  had  contrived  to 
obtain  during  the  preceding  reigns.  This  affected  not 
only  the  Guises  themselves,  but  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois, 
the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  a  favourite  of  Henry  II.,  and 
unfortunately,  even  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who 
had  taken  every  advantage  of  Henry's  generosity,  and 
was,  moreover,  related  to  the  family  of  the  Duchess,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  son.  Eeligious  zeal  was  the  one 
weakness,  and  avarice  the  one  vice  which  sullied  Mont- 
morency's  virtues,  and  which  exposed  him  to  the  treach- 
erous intrigues  of  the  Guises.  The  latter,  together  with 
the  Marshal  and  the  Duchess,  who  were  all  united  by 
a  common  interest,  made  use  of  the  circumstance  to  draw 
the  Constable  over  to  their  party ;  and  they  managed  to 
accomplish  their  wish  by  arousing  in  him  the  double 
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stimulus  of  avarice  and  religious  zeal.  With  crafty  dis- 
simulation they  represented  the  attack  of  the  Calvin ists 
upon  their  possessions  as  a  step  aimed  at  overthrowing 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  deluded  old  man  was  the 
more  readily  caught  in  the  trap,  as  his  displeasure  had 
already  been  excited  by  the  favour  publicly  bestowed 
upon  the  Calvinists  by  the  Queen-Eegent.  These  actions 
of  Queen  Catherine's,  which  were  so  little  in  accordance 
with  her  own  sentiments,  had  been  provoked  by  the 
Guises  themselves,  owing  to  their  suspicious  relations 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  formidable  neighbour,  whose 
insatiable  ambition  and  desire  for  conquest  made  him 
look  greedily  at  other  countries,  while  he  could  scarcely 
maintain  his  own  possessions — had  long  since  riveted  his 
attention  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  watched  the 
storms  that  had  shaken  it  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  and 
encouraged  the  hatred  betwen  the  two  factions  by  agents 
paid  to  further  his  own  schemes.  Under  the  title  of 
Protector  he,  in  fact,  domineered  over  France.  A  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Paris  instructed  the  Catholics  what 
attitude  they  were  to  assume  towards  their  adversaries, 
he  rejected  or  sanctioned  their  ordinances,  according  as 
these  corresponded  with  his  sovereign's  own  schemes,  in 
fact,  publicly  and  unhesitatingly  played  the  part  of  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  princes  of  Lorraine  kept  upon  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  no  important  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unless  it  had  been  previously  sanctioned 
by  the  Spanish  court.  As  soon  as  the  league  between 
the  Guises,  the  Marshal  of  St.  Andre,  and  Montmorency — 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate — had  been  formed, 
they  acknowledged  the  King  of  Spain  as  their  chief,  and 
he  was  to  support  them  with  an  army  in  case  of  need, 
this,  at  least,  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  them. 
Hence,  owing  to  an  understanding  between  two  otherwise 
hostile  factions,  a  new  and  formidable  power,  supported 
by  the  whole  Catholic  party,  arose  in  the  kingdom,  and 
threatened  to  endanger  the  equilibrium  which  Catherine 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  between  the  two  religious 
factions.  The  Queen  therefore  resorted  to  her  usual 
device,  to  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  keeping  some  of  the 
malcontents,  at  all  events,  under  her  control.  All  the  dis- 
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putes  between  the  parties  were  usually  represented  as 
connected  with  religion,  for  it  was  religion  that  bound 
the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Guises,  and  the 
Reformers  to  the  Bourbons.  The  ascendency  which  the 
Triumvirate  seemed  to  be  acquiring,  threatened  the 
Eeformers  with  a  new  species  of  oppression,  and  their 
insubordination  again  threatened  to  throw  all  France  into  a 
state  of  civil  war ;  indeed  several  small  conflicts  between 
the  two  religious  factions,  several  disturbances  in  the  capital 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  already  announced  its  approach. 
Catherine  did  all  in  her  power  to  check  the  outbursting 
flames,  and  one  result  of  her  continued  efforts  was  that 
an  edict  was  at  last  issued,  which  relieved  the  Eeformers 
from  the  dread  of  having  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  for 
holding  their  religious  convictions ;  but  still  they  were 
forbidden  to  meet  in  public  for  worship  or  any  other 
pretext,  although  they  had  urgently  prayed  for  this  per- 
mission. The  Eeformers,  it  is  true,  gained  but  little  by 
this  edict,  still  their  dreaded  outburst  of  despair  was,  at 
all  events,  checked  for  a  time,  and  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
at  court ;  this  only  proved  how  little  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots  cared  about  the  fate  of  their  co-religionists, 
although  the  subject  was  perpetually  on  their  lips.  What 
caused  most  trouble  was  the  attempt  made  to  arrange 
matters  between  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  king  himself  was  directed  to  use  his 
influence.  When  it  had  been  settled  what  words,  attitude, 
and  actions  were  to  be  employed,  the  comedy  was  begun 
in  the  king's  presence  :  "  Let  us  hear,"  said  the  king  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  "  what  actually  happened  at  Orleans." 
And  thereupon  the  Duke  gave  such  an  artful  account  of 
the  proceedings  taken  against  the  Prince,  that  he  himself 
seemed  to  have  had  no  participation  whatever  in  the 
matter,  and  the  whole  blame  was  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  late  monarch. — "  Whoever  it  may  have  been  that 
cast  the  insult  upon  me,"  replied  Conde,  turning  to  the 
Duke,  "  I  call  him  a  base  villain." — "  And  so  do  I,"  replied 
the  Duke,  "  but  that  in  no  way  affects  me." 

The    regency   of  Queen   Catherine   was    a    period  of 
negotiations.     What  could  not  be  effected  by  this  means, 
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was  to  be  settled  by  the  Council  at  Pontoise  and  the 
Colloquy  at  Poissy  ;  both  meetings  were  summoned  with 
a  view  to  adjust  the  nation's  political  differences,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  religious  factions.  The  General  Council  at 
Pontoise  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General  at  Orleans  which  had  closed  without 
accomplishing  anything,  and  had  been  prorogued  to  May 
of  this  same  year,  1561.  This  meeting,  too,  is  remarkable 
only  on  account  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  clergy,  who 
came  to  the  determination  rather  to  offer  gifts  (Don 
gratuit)  than  to  be  deprived  of  a  third  part  of  their 
estates. 

The  friendly  theological  conference  which  was  held  at 
Poissy,  a  little  town  not  far  from  St.  Germains,  between 
the  doctors  of  the  three  churches,  aroused  expectations 
that  proved  equally  futile.  In  France  as  well  as  in 
Germany  a  General  Council  had,  for  some  time  past, 
met  occasionally  to  settle  differences  in  church  matters, 
for  extirpating  errors  and  abuses,  improving  the  morality 
of  the  clergy,  and  settling  disputed  dogmas.  This  Council 
had,  in  fact,  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  in  1542, 
and  met  for  several  years,  but  without  fulfilling  the 
expectations  entertained  of  it,  and  in  1552  the  meetings 
had  to  be  suspended  owing  to  disturbances  in  Germany. 
No  Pope  could  be  induced,  after  that,  to  sanction  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  again,  although  it  was  a  general  wish 
that  one  should  be  held ;  at  last,  however,  the  extreme 
misery  brought  upon  the  European  nations  by  the  con- 
tinued religious  disputes,  made  France,  more  especially, 
resolve  to  insist  upon  a  Council  being  held,  and  to  compel 
the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  IV.,  by  threats,  to  give  his  con- 
sent. The  Pope's  hesitation  had  meanwhile  inspired  the 
French  ministry  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  some 
agreement,  by  means  of  an  amicable  discussion  on  the 
disputed  points,  between  the  leading  prelates  of  the  three 
religions,  and  to  set  forth  the  power  of  truth  by  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  heretical  doctrines.  One  main  object,  at  the 
same  time,  was  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  for  show- 
ing the  great  difference  that  existed  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism,  and  by  this  means,  to  induce  the  German 
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Lutherans  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Calvinists, 
as  it  was  through  the  Lutherans  that  the  Calvinists  had 
become  such  a  formidable  party.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  main  reason  why  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
strongly  favoured  the  project  of  the  Colloquy,  still  he 
meant,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  own  theological  knowledge  and 
oratorical  skill.  In  order  that  the  triumph  of  the  true 
Church  over  the  false  doctrines  might  be  made  as 
brilliant  as  possible,  the  meetings  were  to  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  Queen-Eegent  came  to  open  the  Colloquy 
accompanied  by  her  son,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
Five  cardinals,  forty  bishops,  several  doctors,  among 
whom  Claude  D.  Espensa  was  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  critical  acumen,  represented  the  Eomish  Church  ; 
twelve  eminent  theologians  had  been  selected  to  speak 
for  the  Protestant  cause.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  was  Theodore  Beza,  a  preacher  from  Geneva,  a  man 
as  quick  in  mind  as  he  was  fiery  of  speech,  a  powerful 
speaker  and  formidable  dialectician,  and  the  ablest  dis- 
putant in  the  assembly. 

When  invited  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  party,  Beza  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
knelt  down  and  offered  up  a  prayer  with  uplifted  hands. 
He  thereupon  explained  the  doctrinal  system  of  his 
party,  giving  as  many  of  the  fundamental  reasons  as 
could  be  done  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  and 
ended  by  making  a  touching  allusion  to  the  cruel  manner 
in  which  his  co-religionists  had  hitherto  been  treated  in 
France.  All  this  had  been  listened  to  in  silence;  but 
when  he  came  to  deny  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Supper,  a  murmur  of  indignation  ran  round  the  as- 
sembly. When  Beza  had  ended,  the  question  passed  from 
person  to  person  was,  whether  Beza  should  be  favoured 
with  an  answer,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  some 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  bishops 
to  offer  a  reply.  At  last,  however,  he  rose,  and  in  a 
speech  full  of  art  and  eloquence  refuted  his  adversary's 
principal  arguments,  especially  those  which  had  attacked 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
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the  Holy  Supper.  Eegret  was  already  felt  that  the 
young  king  should  have  been  present  at  a  conference 
where  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  church  had  been 
treated  with  so  much  freedom.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  Cardinal  had  finished  his  oration,  the  bishops  all 
rose,  gathered  round  the  king  and  exclaimed  :  "  Sire, 
this  is  the  true  faith !  These  are  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  church !  These  we  are  ready  to  seal  with  our  blood." 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  it  had  been  considered 
advisable  the  king  should  not  attend,  the  other  disputed 
points  were  taken  up  in  succession,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Supper  were  especially  brought  forward  again 
in  order  to  compel  the  Geneva  preacher  to  give  his  actual 
and  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  Now,  as  the 
Lutheran  dogmas  on  this  point  differed  even  more  from 
those  of  the  other  Eeformers  than  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  Protestant 
communities  might  thereby  be  brought  into  collision. 
But  what  had  been  a  serious  debate  so  far,  setting  forth 
the  convictions  of  both  parties,  now  became  a  mere 
skilful  bandying  of  words,  where  the  practices  and 
devices  of  a  fencer  were  preferred  to  the  weapons  of 
reason.  The  dispute  was  finally  referred  to  a  select  body 
of  five  doctors,  whose  deliberations  proved  equally  futile, 
and  the  different  parties  left  the  assembly  all  imagining 
that  they  had  gained  their  end. 

Accordingly  this  conference  in  France  did  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  any  better  than  a 
similar  one  held  in  Germany,  and  the  old  political  in- 
trigues which  had  hitherto  proved  more  effectual  were 
again  resorted  to.  The  Court  of  Eome,  by  means  of  its 
legates,  proved  itself  specially  active  in  developing  the 
power  of  the  Triumvirate,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic 
church  seemed  now  to  depend  upon  it.  With  this  object 
in  view,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  win  over 
the  King  of  Navarre,  by  withdrawing  his  interest  in  the 
Eeformers  ;  this  was  a  plan  that  promised  well,  owing  to 
the  Prince's  irresolute  character.  Antoine  of  Navarre,  who 
is  remembered  more  through  his  famous  son  Henry  IV. 
than  for  any  actions  of  his  own,  showed  himself  the 
father  of  the  great  Henry  only  in  his  gallantries  and 
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his  military  valour.  Uncertain  and  without  indepen- 
dence, like  his  little  kingdom  between  its  two  formidable 
neighbours,  Antoine's  faint-hearted  policy  vacillated  and 
wavered  from  one  party  to  another,  his  religious  senti- 
ments from  one  church  to  another,  and  his  character 
between  vice  and  virtue.  Throughout  life  a  toy  to  the 
passions  of  other  men,  he  followed  a  treacherous  phantom 
which  the  craftiness  of  his  rivals  contrived  to  hold  up 
before  him,  and  was  always  deluded  in  his  hopes.  Spain, 
supported  by  Papal  intrigues,  had  snatched  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  little  kingdom  from  the  House  of  Navarre, 
and  as  Philip  II.  was  not  likely  to  make  good  an  act  of 
injustice  which  proved  of  use  to  himself,  he  retained 
possession  of  the  land  which  his  ancestors  had  robbed 
from  its  rightful  owner.  Antoine  of  Navarre  had  no 
means  wherewith  to  oppose  this  formidable  foe,  except 
the  weapons  used  by  the  weak.  He  would  flatter  himself 
at  one  time  of  being  able,  by  pliant  complacency,  to 
obtain  from  his  adversary's  sense  of  fairness  and  gene- 
rosity what  he  felt  he  could  not  obtain  by  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  owing  to  his  fear  of  him  ;  at  other  times,  when 
this  hope  proved  vain,  he  would  seek  protection  from 
France,  and  trust  that  with  this  help  he  might  regain 
possession  of  his  property.  When  deceived  in  both  ex- 
pectations he  would,  in  the  indignation  of  his  heart,  take 
up  the  Protestant  cause,  which,  however,  he  showed  no 
hesitation  in  renouncing  when  there  was  a  ray  of  hope 
that  his  object  could  be  better  accomplished  by  joining 
the  other  party.  A  slave  to  his  selfish  and  faint-hearted 
policy,  changeable  in  his  resolutions  as  well  as  in  his 
hopes,  he  never  wholly  belonged  to  the  party  whose 
name  he  bore,  and  never  earned,  even  with  his  blood, 
the  gratitude  of  either  "oarty,  because,  in  fact,  he  shed  it 
for  both. 

It  was  to  this  Prince  that  the  Guises  now  directed 
their  attention  in  order  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Triumvirate,  by  inducing  him  to  join  it.  To  promise  to 
restore  Navarre  to  him  was,  however,  too  well-worn  a 
device  to  make  any  further  impression  upon  the  man 
who  had  so  often  been  deceived.  The  Guises,  therefore, 
contrived  a  new  plan,  which,  although  as  meaningless  as 
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the  other,  proved  most  successful  in  effecting  the  purpose 
of  its  originators,  After  failing  to  delude  this  distrustful 
Prince  by  offering  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  widowed  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and  thus  giving 
him  a  prospect  to  the  thrones  of  Scotland  and  England, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  induced  to  give  him  the  island 
of  Sardinia  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  portion  of 
Navarre  that  had  been  taken  from  him.  At  the  same  time 
everything  was  done  to  excite  Antoine's  desire  to  obtain 
Sardinia,  by  giving  him  the  most  glowing  accounts  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  the 
island.  He  was  reminded  of  the  not  very  remote  prospects 
to  the  French  throne  which  would  be  his,  in  the  event  of 
the  ruling  dynasty  coming  to  an  end  with  the  weakly 
sons  of  Henry  II.,  a  prospect  from  which  he  would  in- 
evitably be  excluded,  if  he  continued  to  favour  the 
Protestant  cause.  His  vanity  too  was  excited  with  the 
thought,  that  although  he  were  to  sacrifice  all  these 
great  advantages  he  would  never  be  able  to  play  a 
leading  part  with  the  faction  over  which  the  genius  of 
Conde  held  unlimited  control.  These  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  Guises  necessarily  soon  exercised  their 
influence  upon  the  weak  mind  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
And  accordingly,  rather  than  play  a  second  part  among 
the  Eeformed  party,  he  unconditionally  went  over  to  the 
Catholics  and  played  a  much  less  important  part  with 
that  party ;  and  rather  than  have  a  rival  in  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  he  took  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  his  lord  and 
master.  The  orange-groves  of  Sardinia  — amid  the  shades 
of  which  Antoine  was  already  picturing  to  himself  a  life 
as  in  paradise — perfectly  captivated  his  imagination,  and 
he  blindly  fell  into  the  snare  prepared  for  him.  Queen 
Catherine  was  even  forsaken  by  him,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and  the 
Eeformers  thus  beheld  the  friend  who  had  never  been 
of  much  use  to  them,  become  an  undisguised  enemy,  who 
did  them  even  less  harm. 

The  Queen-Mother  had  brought  about  a  semblance  of 
peace  between  the  leaders  of  the  religious  factions,  but 
not  between  the  parties  themselves,  who  continued  to 
persecute  each  other  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred. 
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Each  party — where  it  happened  to  be  the  stronger — 
oppressed  or  annoyed  the  other,  and  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  without  interfering  themselves,  watched  their 
proceedings  with  satisfaction,  as  long  as  the  zeal  on 
either  side  showed  no  signs  of  abating  and  the  party- 
spirit  was  kept  active.  Although  the  last  edict  of  Queen 
Catherine  prohibited  the  Reformers  from  assembling 
anywhere  in  public,  the  prohibition  was  disregarded 
wherever  the  party  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  show  a 
spirit  of  defiance.  In  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  provincial 
towns — in  spite  of  the  edict — sermons  were  preached  to 
public  assemblies,  and  the  efforts  made  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  were  invariably  unsuccessful.  The  Queen 
observed  this  state  of  anarchy  with  fear;  she  foresaw 
that  this  warfare  on  a  small-scale,  was  but  the  sharpening 
of  weapons  for  a  greater  struggle.  Hence  the  diplomatic 
and  patient  Chancellor  de  1'Hopital,  the  Queen's  chief 
adviser,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
withdraw  the  edict  which,  by  not  being  enforced,  only 
tended  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  law,  rendered  the 
Reformers  familiar  with  disobedience  and  antagonism,  and 
encouraged  an  unfortunate  spirit  of  persecution  between 
the  two  parties,  as  the  Catholics  naturally  endeavoured 
to  see  that  the  edict  was  not  disregarded.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  wise  patriot,  the  Queen-Regent 
summoned  a  committee  drawn  from  all  the  different  par- 
liaments, to  meet  at  St.  Germains  to  determine  :  "  what 
plan  to  adopt  for  the  good  of  the  state,  with  regard  to  the 
Reformers  and  their  public  meetings  (apart  altogether 
from  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  their  doctrines)." 
The  answer  was  contained  in  the  question  itself,  and  the 
result  of  the  conference  was  the  publication  of  an  edict 
greatly  benefiting  the  Reformers.  It  granted  them 
formal  permission  to  meet  for  religious  services,  provided 
that  these  meetings  were  held  outside  the  walls  of  the 
different  towns  and  that  the  congregations  were  unarmed ; 
indeed  the  magistrates  were  called  upon  to  protect  these 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand  the  Reformers  were 
called  upon  to  restore  to  the  Catholics  all  the  churches 
and  chuich  properties  which  they  had  unlawfully  taken 
possession  of,  to  pay  the  dues  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  like 
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the  Catholics  themselves,  to  observe  the  leasts  and 
holidays  of  the  church,  and  the  degree  of  relationship  in 
marriages  prescribed  by  the  dominant  church.  It  was 
not  without  great  opposition  that  the  Paris  parliament 
registered  this  edict  of  1562,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
edict  of  Jenner  after  the  place  where  it  was  first 
proclaimed;  it  created  as  much  indignation  among 
the  strict  Catholics  and  the  Spanish  party  as  it  created 
triumphant  joy  among  the  Reformers.  To  the  latter  it 
seemed  that  this  edict  would  set  a  check  upon  the 
malicious  intentions  of  their  adversaries,  and  that  their 
own  doctrines  had  made  an  important  step  towards 
obtaining  a  lawful  existence  in  the  kingdom.  Even  the 
Queen-Regent  flattered  herself  that  she  had  now  placed 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  two  religious 
factions,  applied  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  ambition  of 
the  nobles,  and  destroyed  the  smouldering  fire  of  civil 
war  for  some  time  to  come.  And  yet  it  was  this  edict 
of  pacification — owing  to  its  being  infringed—  that 
aroused  the  Protestants  to  the  most  violent  determinations, 
and  brought  about  the  war  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent. 

This  edict  of  Jenner  in  1562,  accordingly,  did  not  in 
any  way  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  or  keep 
the  two  religious  factions  within  the  bounds  of  order; 
it  only  encouraged  the  enemies  of  all  order  to  devise 
deeper  and  more  mischievous  plots.  The  favours  which 
this  edict  conferred  upon  the  Reformers,  and  the  important 
preferences  which  their  leaders,  Conde  and  the  Chatillons 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  deeply  aggrieved  the 
bigoted  mind  and  the  ambition  of  old  Montmorency,  the 
Guises  and  the  Spanish  party.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  all  watched  one  another  in  silence  but  not  in- 
actively, and  seemed  only  awaiting  the  moment  that 
would  prove  favourable  for  the  outbreak  of  their  curbed 
passions.  Both  factions,  although  firmly  determined  to 
meet  hostilities  with  hostility,  carefully  avoided  being 
the  first  to  begin,  so  as  not  to  appear  the  guilty  party  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  An  accident  at  last  furnished  what 
the  two  parties  both  wished  and  feared  to  the  same 
extent. 
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The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had 
for  some  time  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Queen- 
Regent's  court  and  retired  to  the  German  frontier,  where 
they  could  more  readily  prevent  the  dreaded  entry  of  the 
German  Protestants  into  France.     But  the  Catholic  party 
soon  began  to  miss  its  leaders,  and  the  continued  favours 
which  the  Keformers  received  from  the  Queen,  rendered 
their  return  imperative.     The  Duke,  therefore,  set  out 
for  Paris  with  a  large  retinue,  which   increased  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  way.     He  had  to  pass  through  Vassy  on 
the  borders  of  Champagne,  where  the  Reformers  happened 
to  be  holding  a  meeting.     The  Duke's  men,  as  arrogant 
as  their  chief,  got  into   dispute  with    the   enthusiastic 
crowd,  and  the  encounter  ended  in  a  fierce  brawl ;  amid 
the  disorderly  struggle  that  ensued,  the  Duke,  who  had 
hurried  to  the  scene  to  check  the  combatants,  was  himself 
wounded  in  the  face  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him.     The 
sight  of  blood  on  their  leader's  face  infuriated  the  soldiers 
still  more,  and  they,  thereupon,  attacked  the  unarmed 
congregation  like  a  set  of  wild  animals,  killing  whoever 
came  in  their  way,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  and  abused 
all  the  ecclesiastical  vessels  they  obtained  possession  of  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner.     The  whole  Reformed  party 
in  France  were  roused  by  these  acts  of  violence,  and  the 
fiercest  complaints  were  addressed  to  the  Queen-Regent 
through   the   Prince   of    Conde,   who    also   presented   a 
petition  in  his  own  name.     Catherine  did  all  in  her  power 
to  preserve  peace,  and  as  she  felt  that  by  pacifying  the 
leaders,    the    parties    themselves    would     become   more 
manageable,  she  urgently  entreated  the  Duke  of  Guise — 
who  was  at  Monceaux  at  the  time — to  repair  to  court, 
where  she  hoped  to  settle  the  differences  between  him 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde. 

However  her  efforts  proved  vain.  The  Duke  was  bold 
enough  to  disregard  her  summons,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  where,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
and  received  with  tumultuous  joy  by  a  large  crowd,  he 
made  a  triumphal  entry.  Conde,  who  had  reached  Paris 
shortly  before,  made  a  vain  endeavour  to  win  the 
populace  over  to  his  side.  The  fanatical  Parisians  saw  in 
him  only  the  Huguenot,  whom  they  detested,  and  in  the 
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Duke  only  the  glorious  defender  of  their  church.  The 
Prince  had  to  retire  and  to  leave  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  victor.  All  now  depended  upon  which  of  the  two 
factions  outrivalled  the  other  in  quickness,  in  power  and 
in  daring.  While  the  Prince,  in  all  haste,  collected  troops 
at  Meaux,  to  which  place  he  had  escaped,  and  joined  the 
Chatillons  to  set  the  Triumvirate  at  defiance,  the  latter 
had  already  set  out  for  Fontainebleau  with  a  large  body  of 
horse,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  young  king's 
person,  and  thus  make  it  appear  as  if  their  adversaries 
were  rebelling  against  the  monarch. 

The  Queen-Regent  was  seized  with  terror  and  dismay 
upon  hearing  of  the  Duke's  entry  into  Paris,  and  foresaw 
her  own  downfall  in  his  increase  of  power.  The  equi- 
librium which  had  hitherto  been  maintained  between  the 
two  hostile  factions,  and  which  alone  had  enabled  her  to 
rule  hitherto,  was  being  lost,  and  the  only  means  of 
restoring  the  balance  was  to  give  her  public  support  to 
the  Reformers.  Her  fear  of  foiling  into  the  tyrannical 
power  of  the  Guises  and  their  adherents,  her  fear  for  the 
king's  life  as  well  as  her  own,  overcame  every  other 
consideration.  Hence,  she  no  longer  heeded  the  ambition 
of  the  Protestant  leaders  which  she  had  formerly  so  much 
dreaded,  but  endeavoured  only  to  protect  herself  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Guises.  The  power  of  the  Protestants, 
which  alone  could  afford  her  this  protection,  was  offered 
to  her  in  her  first  perplexity,  and  the  danger  that 
threatened  her,  silenced  every  untoward  consideration. 
Gladly  she  accepted  the  assistance  proffered  by  the 
Reformers,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  urgently  entreated 
to  protect  both  son  and  mother  whatever  the  consequences 
of  this  step  might  be.  And  in  order  not  to  be  surprised  by 
her  enemies,  Catherine  fled  with  the  king  to  Melun  and 
thence  on  to  Fontainebleau ;  this  precaution  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  active  measures  taken  by  the 
Triumvirate. 

They  took  possession  of  the  king  forthwith,  and  the 
mother  was  left  free  either  to  accompany  him,  or  to 
remain  in  any  place  she  might  choose.  Before  she  had 
time  to  come  to  any  decision,  the  party  started,  and  she 
had  to  submit  to  be  earned  off"  likewise.  Horrors  met  her 
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eyes  at  every  turn,  and  danger  on  eveiy  side.  She  finally 
decided  upon  facing  the  known  danger,  in  order  not  to  be 
entrapped  in  the  greater  troubles  of  an  unknown  danger, 
and,  accordingly,  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Guises.  The  king  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Paris,  where 
his  presence  was  the  signal  for  the  Catholics,  in  their 
fanatical  zeal,  taking  every  liberty  with  the  Keformers. 
All  their  places  of  meeting  were  attacked  by  a  furious 
mob,  the  doors  burst  open,  pulpits  and  pews  were  smashed 
to  pieces  or  burnt  to  ashes.  It  was  Montmorency,  the 
venerable  field-marshal  of  France,  who  performed  these 
heroic  deeds !  But  this  ludicrous  battle  was  the  prelude 
to  warfare  that  proved  all  the  more  serious. 

It  was  only  by  a  few  hours  that  the  Prince  of  Conde 
had  missed  the  king  at  Fontainebleau.  In  accordance 
with  the  Queen-Regent's  wish,  he  had  started  at  once 
with  a  large  retinue  to  take  her  and  her  son  under  his 
protection,  but  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  learn  that  the 
hostile  party  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  that  the 
important  moment  had  been  lost.  This  piece  of  mis- 
fortune, however,  did  not  discourage  him.  "  Having  got 
thus  far,"  he  said  to  Admiral  Coligny,  "  we.  must  either 
wade  through  or  sink."  He  hastened  with  his  troops  to 
Orleans,  which  town  he  reached  just  in  time  to  help 
Colonel  d'Andelot,  who  was  fighting  the  Catholics  there 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  to  gain  a  victory.  Conde 
determined  to  make  this  city  his  head-quarters,  to  collect 
his  party  there,  and  to  hold  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  his 
family  and  himself  in  case  of  misfortune. 

The  war  now  began  on  both  sides  with  manifestoes 
and  counter-manifestoes,  which  were  full  of  the  bitterness 
of  party  hatred,  and  altogether  wanting  in  anything  like 
straightforwardness.  The  Prince  of  Conde  in  his,  appealed 
to  all  honest-minded  Frenchmen  to  assist  him  in  liberating 
their  king  and  their  king's  mother  from  the  state  of 
captivity  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Guises  and 
their  adherents.  The  Guises,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  justice  of  their  cause  by  the  fact 
that  the  king's  person  was  in  their  hands,  and  appealed 
to  all  loyal  Frenchmen  to  gather  round  the  king's  banner. 
The  youthful  monarch  was  himself  made  to  declare 
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before  his  Council  of  State  that  lie  as  well  as  his  mother 
were  perfectly  free,  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  confirm 
the  edict  of  Jenner.  The  same  misrepresentations  were 
adopted  by  both  parties  towards  the  foreign  powers. 
With  a  view  to  deceiving  the  German  Protestants,  the 
Guises  declared  that  the  dispute  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  religious  concerns,  and  that  the  hostilities  were 
directed  only  against  the  rebels.  The  same  device  was 
employed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Catholics  of  other  countries  taking  any 
interest  in  his  adversaries.  Amid  this  rivalry  in  dis- 
simulation Queen  Catherine  proved  herself  true  to  her 
character  and  to  her  policy  by  playing  a  double  part, 
and  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  contrived 
with  consummate  skill  to  act  the  most  opposite  parts. 
She  publicly  denied  having  made  any  agreements  with 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  keep 
peace  ;  whereas,  it  is  said,  she  was  secretly  favouring  his 
wishes  and  encouraging  him  to  stir  up  the  war.  The 
Duke  of  Guise's  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
commanded  them  to  destroy  all  and  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  Eeformers,  whereas  the  letters  from  the 
Queen  contained  the  very  reverse  orders,  that  the  Re- 
formers should  be  treated  with  leniency. 

While  these  political  measures  were  being  employed, 
the  main  object,  the  war  itself,  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  seeming  endeavours  to  preserve  peace,  merely  gave 
the  Prince  of  Conde  more  time  to  put  his  party  in  a  state 
of  defence.  He  appealed  to  all  the  reformed  communities 
to  take  part  in  a  war  which  so  intimately  concerned 
themselves,  and  to  assist  in  raising  the  money  necessary 
for  carrying  it  on,  and  their  religious  zeal  placed  their 
funds  at  his  disposal.  His  appeals  found  energetic 
support,  a  brave  and  faithful  body  of  the  nobility  took  up 
arms  in  his  favour ;  a  formal  act  was  drawn  up  to  unite 
the  dispersed  sectarians  in  one  league,  and  to  determine 
the  object  of  the  confederation.  The  act  declared  that 
they  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  the  authority  and  the  very  person  of  the  king 
against  the  outrageous  intrigues  of  certain  ambitious 
persons  who  were  plunging  the  realm  into  a  state  of  utter 
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confusion.  The  confederation  pledged  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  their  utmost  to  put  down  all  blas- 
phemies, all  religious  abuses,  superstitious  doctrines  and 
customs,  all  excesses,  &c.,  this,  in  fact,  was  much  the 
same  thing  as  formally  declaring  war  against  the 
Catholics.  Finally,  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  proclaimed 
head  of  the  whole  league,  and  the  confederates  vowed  to 
devote  their  blood  and  possessions  to  the  cause,  and  to 
serve  their  leader  with  implicit  obedience.  The  re- 
bellion now  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  the  separate 
undertakings  also  showed  more  connection  with  the  main 
object,  and  the  party,  in  fact,  became  for  the  first  time 
one  organised  body  animated  by  a  thoughtful  mind. 
Catholics  and  Eeformers  had,  it  is  true,  long  before  this 
met  in  several  small  encounters ;  several  of  the  nobles  in 
various  provinces  had  taken  up  arms,  collected  soldiers, 
taken  towns  by  surprise,  devastated  the  country,  and 
fought  small  battles ;  but  these  several  operations,  great 
as  was  the  misery  produced  in  the  various  districts  where 
the  encounters  had  taken  place,  had  not  accomplished 
anything  for  the  cause  as  a  whole,  and  there  was  no 
important  town  or  actual  army  that  could  oifer  protection 
to  troops  retreating  after  a  defeat. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  now  being  armed,  at  one  place 
for  attack,  at  another  for  defence;  and  the  principal 
towns  in  Normandy  and  Eouen,  in  particular,  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Eeformers,  A  terrible  spirit  of 
discord,which  dissolved  even  the  most  sacred  bonds  oi  nature 
and  of  society,  spread  all  over  the  country.  Plunder, 
assassination,  and  murderous  encounters  marked  each 
day ;  the  terrible  sight  of  smouldering  towns  proclaimed 
the  wide-spread  misery.  Brothers  separated  from  brothers, 
fathers  from  sons,  friends  from  friends,  to  join  the  different 
leaders,  and  met  again  under  the  awful  circumstances  of 
seeing  their  fellow-citizens  fall  amid  a  fearful  slaughter. 
Meanwhile,  a  regular  army  had  assembled  at  Orleans 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  another  at  Paris  under  the 
command  of  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  the  Guises, 
both  equally  impatient  to  decide  the  momentous  question 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  country  and  its  religion. 

Before  any  decisive  step  was  taken,   Catherine  again 
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made  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  two  hostile 
parties ;  she  dreaded  the  issue  of  a  war  that  threatened  to 
check  her  power  whichever  faction  might  prove  success- 
ful. At  her  suggestion  the  leaders  met  in  person  at 
Toury  to  come  to  some  understanding ;  but  as  nothing  was 
accomplished  at  this  meeting,  another  interview  was  held 
at  Talsy  between  Chateaudun  and  Orleans.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
of  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  and  of  the  Constable ;  and  the 
Queen,  secured  thus  much  from  the  latter,  that  during  the 
conference  they  had  retired  some  miles  from  the  royal 
camp.  When  the  main  causes  of  mistrust  had  thus  been 
removed,  this  crafty  princess — whose  only  object  was  to 
free  herself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  one  or  other  party — 
contrived  with  consummate  cunning,  through  one  of  her 
agents,  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  to  induce  the  Prince  of 
Conde  to  offer  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  all  his  adherents 
on  condition  that  his  adversaries  would  do  likewise.  The 
Queen  immediately  took  him  at  his  word,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  triumphing  over  his  thoughtlessness,  when  the 
general  discontent  of  the  Protestant  army  and  a  maturer 
consideration  of  his  over-hasty  step,  made  the  Prince 
determine  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  and 
to  meet  the  Queen's  treachery  with  treachery.  Thus 
ended  the  last  attempt  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  the  decision  now  rested  solely  with  the 
sword. 

Historians  have  inexhaustible  material  for  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  horrors  which  characterise  this  war.  A 
single  glance  at  human  nature  and  at  history  will  suffice 
to  account  for  all  the  atrocious  cruelties.  It  is  not  any 
new  observation  that  there  are  no  wars  carried  on  in  so 
dishonourable  a  spirit  and  in  so  inhuman  a  manner,  as 
those  which  have  been  ignited  in  a  country  by  fanaticism 
and  party  hatred.  Passions,  which  have  shown  their 
force,  by  destroying  all  the  human  sentiments  otherwise 
held  the  most  sacred,  which  have  cut  asunder  the  hon- 
ourable relation  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
and  even  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  ties,  are  no 
longer  controlled  by  any  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  the 
force  which  has  burst  those  strong  bonds,  carries  men 
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headlong  and  irresistibly  into  every  extreme.  The  senti- 
ments of  injustice,  of  uprightness  and  of  trust,  which  are 
based  upon  a  recognised  equality  of  right,  lose  their 
power  in  civil  wars,  where  every  individual  seems  a 
criminal  to  the  other,  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  When  one  nation  makes  war  upon  another,  it  is 
only  the  will  of  the  ruler  that  arms  the  people,  only  their 
sense  of  honour  that  acts  as  a  spur  to  their  bravery,  in 
which  case  their  bravery  is  felt  to  be  sacred  even  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  form  of  bravery  even  spares 
its  foe.  But  in  civil  wars  the  object  of  the  soldier's 
hatred  makes  no  call  upon  his  feelings  of  bravery,  a  very 
different  passion  guides  his  hand  in  the  fight.  In  civil 
wars  the  passions  of  the  nation  take  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  enemy  is  the  object  of  their  passion. 
Each  individual  is  looked  upon  as  an  offender,  because 
each  individual  is  known  to  have  joined  the  hostile  party 
of  his  own  free  will.  Each  individual  is  likewise  the 
offended  party,  inasmuch  as  what  he  values  is  despised, 
what  he  holds  dear  is  attacked,  and  what  he  has  preferred 
is  condemned.  In  civil  wars,  when  passion  and  necessity 
force  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  peaceful  husband- 
man, of  the  artisan,  and  the  artist,  bitterness  and  fury 
alone  supply  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
war,  desperation  alone  supplies  the  place  of  true  valour. 
In  civil  wars,  where  hearth  and  home,  and  family  and 
possessions  have  had  to  be  forsaken,  men  will  find  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  throwing  a  firebrand  into  the  homes  of 
others,  and  will  pay  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  conscience 
from  strange  lips,  which  voice  spoke  in  vain  to  them 
from  their  own  homes.  In  civil  wars,  also,  where  the 
springs  whence  the  common  people  draw  their  morality, 
have  become  clouded,  where  all  that  is  held  in  honour  is 
reviled,  where  what  is  regarded  as  sacred  is  profaned, 
where  what  seemed  Unchangeable  is  moved  out  of  its 
groove,  where  the  vital  organs  of  universal  order  show 
signs  of  disease,  the  mischievous  example  set  by  the 
whole,  affects  every  individual  heart,  and  every  breast  is 
stirred  by  the  storm  which  shakes  the  foundation  of  the 
state.  Trebly  terrible  is  the  case,  where  religious  frenzy 
becomes  associated  with  party-hatred,  and  the  torch  of 
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civil   war  is   ignited    by   the   impure   flame  of  priestly 
fanaticism. 

This  was  the  character  of  the  war  which  was  now 
devastating  France.  And  it  was  from  the  lap  of  the 
Reformed  church  that  the  dark  spirit  of  cruelty  was 
started  on  its  unhappy  course  to  cause  all  the  horrors. 
In  the  Reformers'  camp  there  was  nothing  cheerful, 
nothing  joyous;  all  games,  all  songs  of  mirth  had  been 
banished  from  their  midst  by  their  own  stern  zeal. 
Psalms  and  prayers  were  to  be  heard  on  every  side,  and 
their  preachers  were  constantly  engaged  in  instructing 
the  soldiers  in  their  duties  towards  their  religion,  and  in 
stirring  up  their  fanatical  zeal.  A  religion  which  ex- 
pected such  sacrifices  from  every  species  of  sensuous 
enjoyment,  could  not  have  aroused  in  its  followers  any 
spirit  of  humanity,  the  character  of  the  whole  party  was 
necessarily  deteriorated  by  this  gloomy  and  servile  creed. 
Any  trace  of  Papacy  put  the  religious  fervour  of  the 
Calvinists  into  a  state  of  frenzy;  altars,  and  human 
beings  without  distinction,  were  sacrificed  to  their  in- 
tolerant pride.  What  fanaticism  alone  did  not  urge 
them  to  do,  necessity  and  want  drove  them  to  accomplish. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  set  the  example  by  an  act  of  pillage 
which  was  soon  repeated  all  over  the  kingdom.  Having 
no  longer  any  access  to  the  funds  wherewith  he  had 
hitherto  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  seized  the 

Eroperties  of  the  Catholic  churches,  wherever  he  could 
ly  hands  upon  them,  and  had  the  holy  vessels  melted 
down.  The  wealth  of  the  churches  was  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  greed  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  objects  was  too  sweet  a  pleasure 
to  their  spirit  of  vengeance,  to  be  resisted.  All  the 
churches  they  could  get  possession  of,  and  eppecially  the 
monasteries,  became  the  prey  to  their  avarice  as  well  as 
of  their  religious  fanaticism.  And  not  satisfied  with 
plunder  alone,  they  treated  all  the  sacred  relics  belonging 
to  their  enemies  with  the  utmost  irreverence;  with  in- 
tentional cruelty  and  savage  maliciousness  they  did  all 
they  could  to  profane  the  objects  of  their  veneration. 
They  tore  down  the  churches,  demolished  the  altars, 
destroyed  the  pictures  of  saints,  trampled  upon  the  sacred 
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relics,  or  dishonoured  them  by  putting  them  to  the 
meanest  of  uses ;  they  even  opened  the  graves  and  made 
the  dead  suffer  for  the  faith  of  the  living.  No  wonder 
that  such  outrageous  insults  roused  the  hostile  party  to 
the  most  fearful  acts  of  retribution,  that  all  the  Catholic 
pulpits  poured  forth  maledictions  upon  the  ruthless 
violators  of  their  faith,  that  the  Huguenots  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Papists  met  with  no  mercy,  and  that 
atrocities  committed  against  the  supposed  godhead  were 
avenged  by  atrocities  against  nature  and  humanity ! 

The  leaders  set  the  example  in  these  outrageous  acts ; 
but  the  excesses  which  the  rabble  on  both  sides  were 
thus  led  to  commit,  soon  caused  the  leaders  to  repent 
their  own  precipitate  rashness.  For  each  party  now 
tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  inventive  cruelty.  Not  con- 
tent with  revenge  paid  in  blood,  they  tried  to  make  the 
most  of  their  fearful  pleasure  by  new  devices  of  torture. 
Human  life  had  become  a  sport,  and  the  contemptuous 
laugh  of  the  murderer  only  increased  the  horrors  of  an 
excruciating  death.  No  sanctuary,  no  solemn  promise, 
no  civil  or  national  rights,  were  any  protection  against 
blind,  ferocious  passions.  Fidelity  and  trust  seemed  to 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  vows  were  made  only  to  entrap 
the  victims.  A  decree  of  the  Paris  parliament,  which 
formally  and  solemnly  denounced  the  Eeformed  doctrines, 
doomed  all  their  adherents  to  death,  while  another  and 
more  impressive  condemnation,  which  proceeded  from  the 
king's  council,  proclaimed  all  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  and  the  Prince  himself  outlaws,  as  offenders 
against  the  king's  majesty;  such  procedure  could  not 
have  had  much  effect  in  appeasing  the  embittered  minds  of 
the  party ;  for  henceforth  the  king's  name  and  the  sure 
prospect  of  plunder  only  fired  the  Papist's  thirst  for 
persecution,  while  the  Huguenot's  courage  was  stimulated 
by  feelings  of  desperation, 
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CIVIL  WARS  IN  FRANCE  FROM  1562  TO  1569. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  employed  all 
the  devices  of  her  policy  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  two 
factions,  in  vain  that  a  decree  of  the  Council  proclaimed 
all  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  rebels  and 
traitors,  in  vain  that  the  Paris  parliament  denounced  the 
Calvinists.  Yet  great  as  was  the  confidence  which  the 
latter  felt  in  their  strength,  the  result  in  no  way  corre- 
sponded with  the  anticipations  raised  by  their  preparations. 
The  reformed  portion  of  the  nobility,  who  formed  the 
main  strength  of  Conde's  army,  had  soon  run  through  the 
whole  of  its  small  resources,  and  as  nothing  decisive 
occurred,  and  the  war  was  being  protracted,  and  they  were 
unable  to  meet  the  expenses  themselves,  these  nobles  gave 
way  to  the  urgent  demands  of  their  own  self-love  which 
called  upon  them  to  defend  their  own  homes.  Accordingly 
this  army,  of  which  such  great  things  had  been  expected, 
was  broken  up  after  a  time,  and  Conde,  now  much  too 
weak  to  meet  a  superior  enemy  in  the  field,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  to  Orleans  with  the  remainder 
of  his  troops. 

Conde  there  awaited  the  assistance  which  some  of  the 
foreign  Protestant  powers  had  promised  him.  Germany 
and  Switzerland  were,  to  both  of  the  hostile  parties,  store- 
houses of  soldiery,  and  their  cheap  bravery,  wholly  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  expected  to 
fight,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest  bidder.  German 
as  well  as  Swiss  mercenaries  would  fight  under  different 
flags  just  as  their  own  or  their  leader's  interest  might 
require,  and  religious  considerations  were  but  little  taken 
into  account.  And  while  a  German  army  was  "being 
raised  for  the  Prince  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  important 
negotiations  were  also  being  made  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  same  policy  which  induced  this  queen, 
at  a  later  day,  to  act  as  the  protectress  of  the  Netherlands 
against  their  oppressor  King  Philip  of  Spain,  and  led  her 
to  take  the  newly  developing  state  under  her  care,  made 
her  now  consider  it  her  duty  to  offer  her  support  to  the 
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French  Protestants;  besides  the  great  cause  of  religion 
would  not  allow  her  to  watch  the  downfall  of  her  co- 
religionists in  a  neighbouring  country,  without  making 
an  effort  on  their  behalf.  These  calls  upon  her  conscience 
trere  not  a  little  strengthened  by  political  considerations. 
A  civil  war  in  France  would  secure  her  own  still  tottering 
throne  from  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  furnish  her  with  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
extending  her  own  possessions  at  the  expense  of  France. 
The  loss  of  Calais  was  still  an  open  grievance  to  the 
English ;  with  the  loss  of  that  important  town,  England  had 
lost  her  free  passage  into  France.  To  make  good  this  loss, 
and  also  to  regain  a  footing  in  that  kingdom,  had  long 
been  part  of  Elizabeth's  policy,  and  the  civil  war  which 
was  now  blazing  up,  offered  a  means  by  which  her  wish 
might  be  accomplished.  Six  thousand  English  troops 
were  granted  to  Conde,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  these 
should  garrison  the  town  of  Havre-de-Grace,  the  other 
half  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  as 
places  of  refuge  for  their  persecuted  co-religionists.  Hence 
a  violent  party-spirit  annulled  for  a  time  all  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  national  hatred 
towards  the  British  nation,  which  had  endured  for  many 
years,  gave  way  at  a  moment's  notice  in  view  of  the  more 
implacable  hatred  between  the  two  religious  sects  and 
their  spirit  of  persecution. 

The  dreaded  approach  of  the  English  into  Normandy, 
drew  the  royal  army  to  that  province,  and  the  town  of 
Rouen  was  besieged.  The  parliament  and  all  the  more 
distinguished  citizens  had  previously  fled  from  the  town, 
and  its  defence  was  left  to  a  fanatical  crowd,  which,  under 
the  excitement  of  vehement  harangues,  heeded  nothing 
but  their  own  blind  religious  zeal  and  the  law  of  des- 
peration. But  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  citizens,  after  the  town  had  held  out  a  month,  the 
walls  were  taken  by  storm,  and  its  defenders  were  punished 
for  their  obstinate  resistance  by  most  barbarous  treatment; 
this,  however,  was  fully  avenged  not  long  afterwards  by 
the  Protestants  at  Orleans.  The  death  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  from  a  wound  received  during  one  of  the  attacks, 
has  made  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  1562  memorable,  but  not 
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exactly  famous;  for  his  death  was  equally  unimportant 
to  both  of  the  contending  factions. 

The  loss  of  Eouen  and  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
hostile  army  through  Normandy,  threatened  to  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  now  only  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns  under  his  control ;  however,  the  timely 
arrival  of  German  mercenaries,  whom  one  of  his  generals, 
Andelot,  had  succeeded  in  joining  after  indescribable 
difficulties,  again  revived  his  hopes.  At  the  head  of  these 
troops,  which,  together  with  his  own  forces,  constituted  a 
formidable  army,  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to 
march  on  to  Paris,  and  to  terrify  the  city  by  his  unex- 
pected arrival  with  an  armed  force.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  political  sagacity  of  Catherine,  Paris  would,  on  this 
occasion,  either  have  been  captured,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
Protestants  would  have  succeeded  in  securing  peace  on 
advantageous  terms.  Catherine,  by  means  of  her  usual 
device,  negotiations,  contrived  to  check  the  Prince  midway 
in  his  undertaking,  and  gained  time  to  save  herself  by 
holding  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  treaty  on  favourable 
terms.  She  promised  to  confirm  the  edict  of  Jenner, 
which  granted  the  Protestants  the  right  to  hold  religious 
services,  provided  these  were  not  held  in  towns  where  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  were  holding  their  meetings. 
As  the  Prince  persisted  in  demanding  that  this  religious 
tolerance  should  be  extended  also  to  such  towns  where 
the  courts  happened  to  be  sitting,  the  discussions  were 
protracted,  and  Catherine  thus  obtained  time  for  taking 
her  necessary  measures.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
she  cunningly  managed  to  arrange  with  the  Prince  during 
these  deliberations,  proved  ruinous  to  the  confederates; 
for  while  the  royalists  were  acquiring  new  strength 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  Spanish  mercenaries  were 
coming  to  their  assistance  from  without,  the  Prince's  army 
was  daily  diminishing,  owing  to  desertions  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  he  was,  accordingly,  obliged 
before  long  to  make  a  rapid  retreat.  He  marched  back 
into  Normandy,  where  he  expected  to  receive  money  and 
troops  from  England,  but  found  himself,  at  Dreux,  con- 
fronted by  Queen  Catherine's  army,  and  forced  to  engage 
in  a  decisive  battle.  The  two  armies  met  and  stood 
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irresolute  and  dismayed,  before  the  cannons  gave  the 
signal  of  death ;  it  was  as  if  Nature  were  for  a  moment 
re-asserting  her  rights,  as  if  the  thought  that  the  blood 
of  brothers  and  of  fellow-citizens  was  about  to  be  shed, 
produced  a  momentary  feeling  of  horror  in  the  minds  of 
eveiy  individual  soldier.  But  this  struggle  of  conscience 
did  not  last  long,  the  savage  shout  of  discord  soon  drowned 
the  low  voice  of  conscience.  All  the  more  furious  was 
the  storm  that  succeeded  this  ominous  calm.  For  seven 
terrible  hours  the  two  parties  fought  with  equally  ferocious 
courage,  and  equally  inveterate  hatred.  The  victory 
seemed  to  waver  from  one  side  to  the  other,  till  at  length 
the  Duke  of  Guise  obtained  it  for  the  king's  party.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  and 
Montmorency  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  The 
royalists  also  lost  Marshal  St.  Andre  among  their  slain. 
The  battle  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  this 
decisive  victory  freed  him  from  a  formidable  public  enemy, 
and  from  two  rivals. 

If  Catherine  felt  indignant  at  the  dependent  position 
she  had  to  occupy  under  the  Triumvirate,  she  must  now 
have  doubly  felt  the  Duke's  absolute  power,  for  his 
ambition  knew  no  bounds,  and  his  domineering  arrogance 
no  moderation.  The  victory  at  Dreux  had  not  in  any 
way  furthered  her  wishes,  but  had  given  her  a  master 
who  did  not  long  delay  in  making  use  of  the  supremacy 
he  had  acquired,  and  soon  employed  the  determined  and 
proud  language  of  a  ruler.  He  had  everything  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  unlimited  power  he  possessed  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  purchasing  friends,  and  of  filling 
the  court  as  well  as  the  army  with  his  creatures. 
Although  Catherine's  own  policy  would  have  led  her  to 
offer  her  assistance  to  the  vanquished  Protestants,  and  to 
check  the  arrogance  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  reinstating 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  she  was  obliged  to  adopt  other 
measures,  owing  to  the  Duke's  superior  influence.  The 
Duke  followed  up  his  victory  and  moved  on  towards 
Orleans,  in  order  to  take  this  city,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Protestants,  and  hoped  thus  to  crush  the 
party  entirely.  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  Dreux  and  the 
capture  of  their  leader  had,  indeed,  greatly  shaken  the 
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courage  of  the  confederates,  but  had  not  altogether  crushed 
their  spirit.  They  were  now  headed  by  Admiral  Coligny, 
whose  inventive  and  unwearied  genius  was  never  more 
brilliant  than  when  grappling  with  difficulties.  He 
collected  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  under  his 
standard  and,  what  was  more  important,  gave  it  a  leader 
in  his  own  person.  Eeinforced  by  English  troops,  and 
assisted  with  English  money,  he  led  his  men  to  Normandy, 
with  the  intention  of  making  small  skirmishes  to 
strengthen  himself  for  greater  enterprises. 

Meanwhile  Francis  of  Guise  continued  to  harass  Orleans, 
with  a  view  to  capturing  the  town,  and  thus  crowning 
his  previous  triumph.  Andelot,  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  the  ablest  of  its  officers,  had  with- 
drawn to  Orleans,  and  it  was  there  likewise  that  the 
Constable  was  imprisoned.  The  capture  of  such  an  im- 
portant town  would  have  at  once  brought  the  war  to  an 
end,  and  hence  the  Duke  spared  himself  no  trouble  to  get 
possession  of  it.  But  in  place  of  obtaining  at  its  walls 
the  laurels  he  had  hoped  for,  his  greatness  found  its  limit 
there.  An  assassin,  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mere,  fired  a  pistol 
at  him  loaded  with  poisoned  shot  and  wounded  him 
mortally  ;  this  bloody  act  was  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy 
which  fanaticism  subsequently  so  terribly  developed  in 
a  series  of  similar  atrocities.  By  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  the  Calvinists  were  unquestionably  relieved  of 
a  formidable  opponent,  and  Queen  Catherine  of  a  danger- 
ous participator  in  her  power ;  but  France  lost  in  him 
both  a  hero  and  a  great  man.  For,  however  unbounded 
the  pretensions  of  this  prince  may  have  been,  still  he  was 
certainly  the  man  for  his  undertakings;  and  however 
many  the  storms  his  ambition  may  have  aroused  in  the 
state,  still — as  even  his  enemies  admit  —  his  ambition 
was  not  wanting  in  that  loftiness  of  sentiment  which 
ennobles  the  passions  of  all  great  minds.  How  sacred  to 
him  was  the  duty  of  honour — even  amid  the  barbarous 
customs  of  civil  war,  where  all  humane  feelings  are  so 
readily  silenced — is  evident  by  his  treatment  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  his  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Dreux.  It 
caused  no  small  astonishment  when  it  was  found  that 
these  two  implacable  foes,  who  had  for  years  been  endea- 
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vouring  to  annihilate  each  other,  whose  spirit  of  revenge 
had  been  so  often  aroused  against  each  other  by  insults, 
and  whose  distrust  of  each  other  had  been  so  often  excited 
by  acts  of  hostility — dined  composedly  together  at  the 
same  table,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
shared  the  same  bed. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  once  checked  the 
activity  of  the  Catholic  party  and  facilitated  Catherine's 
endeavours  to  restore  quiet.  The  ever-increasing  state  of 
misery  in  France  gave  rise  to  an  urgent  desire  for  peace, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  commanders  Conde  and 
Montmorency  roused  well-founded  hopes  that  this  might 
be  accomplished.  The  two  parties  equally  impatient  for 
their  liberty,  and  incessantly  urged  by  the  Queen-Mother 
to  come  to  some  pacific  arrangement,  did  at  last  come  to 
terms  in  1563  by  the  treaty  of  Amboise,  which  ratified  the 
edict  of  Jenner  except  in  a  few  points,  and  granted  the 
Reformers  permission  to  hold  religious  services  in  public, 
in  all  of  the  towns  in  their  possession  at  the  time ;  but 
any  meetings  in  country  districts  were  to  be  of  a  private 
character,  and  to  be  held  only  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  and  all  that  had  occurred  up  to  the  Present 
was  to  be  for  ever  buried  in  the  Past. 

Great  as  were  the  advantages  which  the  treaty  of 
Amboise  seemed  to  confer  upon  the  Reformers,  Coligny 
was  nevertheless  perfectly  right  in  denouncing  it  as  an 
over-hasty  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  as  a  piece  of  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  This  unlucky  peace  put  an  end  to  all  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  his  party,  prospects  that  perhaps 
had  never  been  so  well-founded  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  the  soul  of  the 
Catholic  party,  the  Marshal  of  St.  Andre  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  were  all  in  their  graves  ;  the  Constable  a  prisoner  ; 
the  army  without  a  leader,  and  riotous  owing  to  not  having 
received  their  pay — the  finances  of  the  party,  in  fact, 
were  exhausted.  On  the  other  side  was  a  flourishing 
army  with  England's  powerful  support,  with  friends  in 
Germany,  and  sufficient  stimulus  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  French  Protestants  to  continue  the  war.  Yet  their 
most  important  headquarters,  Lyons  and  Orleans,  which 
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had  been  taken  and  defended  with  so  much  bloodshed, 
were  now  on  the  point  of  being  lost  by  a  stroke  of  a  quill ; 
the  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  Germans  to  return 
home.  And  in  return  for  all  these  sacrifices  the  Eeformers 
had  not  advanced  one  step  further  towards  civil  equality 
in  religious  matters,  they  had  not  even  obtained  all  their 
former  advantages. 

The  first  result  of  this  treaty  was  an  exchange  of  the 
captive  leaders ;  and  the  English  were  driven  from  Havre- 
de-Grace  by  Montrnorericy,  who  accomplished  this  with 
the  remains  of  the  disbanded  Protestant  army.  Indeed 
the  mutual  desire  of  both  parties  to  hasten  the  proceedings 
did  not  so  much  give  proof  of  the  re-awaking  patriotism 
of  the  French,  as  the  indestructible  force  of  national 
hatred  against  the  English,  which  could  not  be  entirely 
extinguished  either  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  or  by  the 
strongest  interests  of  passion.  No  sooner  was  the  mutual 
enemy  driven  from  the  country,  than  all  their  former 
passions— aroused  by  the  spirit  of  sectarianism — burst 
forth  again  in  all  their  previous  fury,  and  renewed  the 
melancholy  scenes  of  discord.  Small  as  were  the 
advantages  which  the  Calvinists  derived  from  the  late 
treaty  of  Amboise,  even  these  were  now  grudged  them, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  clearly  defining  the  different 
points  of  the  agreement,  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
restrict  these  within  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  It 
was  Montmorency's  ambitious  spirit  that  was  busy  under- 
mining the  peace,  although  he  had  himself  been  one  of 
the  instruments  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about,  for 
it  was  war  only  that  made  him  indispensable  to  the  Queen. 
The  intolerant  spirit  of  religious  zeal  which  animated  his 
breast  was  communicated  to  several  of  the  governor  of 
the  provinces,  and  woe  to  the  Protestants  of  those  districts 
where  the  majority  was  against  them  !  It  \vas  in  vain 
that  they  appealed  to  the  privileges  which  had  been 
expressly  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Amboise ;  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  their  protector — entangled  in  the  Queen's 
meshes,  and  tired  of  playing  the  thankless  role  of  a  party 
leader — was  now  indemnifying  himself,  amid  the  licentious 
repose  of  court  life,  for  the  long  privations  he  had  endured 
and  which  the  wars  had  enforced  upon  his  dominant 
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inclinations.  He  contented  himself  with  making  re- 
monstrances in  writing,  but  these  not  being  supported  by 
an  armed  force,  naturally  proved  of  no  avail,  whereas  one 
edict  after  another  was  published,  still  further  restricting 
the  small  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  his  party. 

Catherine  meanwhile  proceeded  with  the  young  king, 
who,  in  1563,  was  declared  to  have  attained  his  majority, 
on  a  tour  round  the  greater  part  of  France,  in  order  to 
show  him  to  his  subjects,  to  suppress  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  by  the  royal  presence,  and  to  win  the  nation's 
affections  for  her  son.  The  sight  of  the  many  ruined 
monasteries  and  churches — which  were  a  terrible  proof  of 
the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Protestant  rabble — could  scarcely 
have  inspired  the  young  king  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  new  sectarians,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  on  this 
occasion  a  vehement  hatred  was  awakened  in  his  breast 
against  the  adherents  of  Calvin. 

While  the  fuel  for  a  new  war  was  being  collected  by 
the  two  hostile  factions,  Catherine  was  busy  at  court, 
planning  a  delusive  scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the 
no  less  embittered  minds  of  the  leaders.  A  dark  suspicion 
had  for  some  time  past  sullied  the  honour  of  Coligny. 
Francis  of  Guise  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
and  the  death  of  such  an  enemy  was  too  fortunate  an 
event  to  the  Admiral,  for  it  not  to  have  made  his  enemies 
suspect  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  murder.  The 
declarations  of  the  assassin,  who,  with  a  view  to  lessening 
his  own  crime,  endeavoured  to  screen  himself  behind  a 
great  name,  gave  the  suspicion  a  semblance  of  truth.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  Admiral's  acknowledged  love 
of  honour  refuted  the  accusation,  for  there  are  times  when 
there  is  no  belief  in  any  virtue.  The  disordered  spirit  of 
the  century  would  not  acknowledge  any  strength  of 
character  which  aimed  at  rising  about  it.  Antoinette  of 
Bourbon,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Duke,  loudly  and 
publicly  accused  Coligny  of  being  the  murderer,  and  her 
son,  Henry  of  Guise,  whose  youthful  courage  already 
gave  signs  of  future  greatness,  had  already  taken  a 
terrible  vow  that  he  would  avenge  his  father's  death. 
This  dangerous  fuel  for  new  animosities  checked  Catherine's 
intriguing  policy ;  for,  much  as  the  dissensions  between 
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the  two  hostile  parties  favoured  her  love  of  dominion,  she 
carefully  prevented  any  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
which  would  have  placed  her  in  the  necessity  of  siding 
with  one  or  other  of  the  two  contending  parties,  as  she 
would  thus  lose  her  independence. 

By  her  unwearied  exertions  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  widow  and  from  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
Duke,  a  formal  apology,  which  acquitted  Coligny  of 
having  had  any  participation  in  the  murder,  and  thereby 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  seeming  reconciliation  between 
the  two  Houses. 

But  beneath  this  decep  .ve  peace  were  developing  the 
germs  of  a  new  and  more  ferocious  civil  war.  Lvery 
privilege,  however  small,  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Reformers,  appeared  to  the  zealous  Catholics  an  unpar- 
donable interference  with  the  majesty  of  their  religion,  a 
violation  of  its  sanctity,  a  spoliation  of  the  church,  which 
ought  not  to  yield  up  even  the  smallest  of  its  privileges. 
No  agreement,  however  solemn,  which  in  any  way 
touched  these  inviolable  privileges  could,  in  their  opinion, 
have  any  claim  to  validity,  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  true  Catholic  to  snatch  back  these  privileges  of 
which  the  accursed  sect  had  deprived  them.  And  while 
Rome  was  doing  all  it  could  to  foster  and  even  to 
encourage  these  detestable  sentiments — for  the  Catholic 
leaders  supported  this  fanatical  zeal  by  the  force  of  their 
own  example — the  hostile  party  unfortunately  further 
increased  the  hatred  of  the  Papists  by  making  demands 
which  seemed  more  presumptuous  than  ever,  and  these 
demands  were  insisted  upon  all  the  more  vehemently  the 
more  that  they  seemed  intolerable  to  the  Catholics.  "  A 
short  time  ago,"  said  Charles  IX.  on  one  occasion  to 
Coligny,  "  you  seemed  content  if  you  were  but  tolerated  ; . 
now  you  want  equal  rights  with  us.  I  shall  soon  find 
that  you  want  to  drive  us  from  the  kingdom  altogether, 
for  you  to  remain  masters  of  the  field." 

Owing  to  this  hostile  spirit  between  the  two  parties, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  peace  that  could  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Catherine  herself, 
frightened  out  of  her  state  of  security  by  the  threats  of 
the  Calvinists,  thought  seriously  of  an  open  break  with 
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them,  and  the  question  was  merely  how  the  necessary 
military  force  was  to  be  set  in  motion  without  the 
suspicious  and  watchful  enemy  being  too  soon  made 
aware  of  its  danger.  The  march  of  a  Spanish  army  to 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
which  was  to  pass  along  the  borders  of  France  on  its  way, 
furnished  a  welcome  pretext  for  equipping  an  army  that 
was,  in  reality,  wanted  against  the  enemies  within  the 
kingdom  itself.  It  seemed  wise  not  to  allow  so  dangerous 
a  host  as  that  under  the  Spanish  commander  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  France,  without  watching  its  movements  and 
being  on  the  guard,  and  even  the  suspicious  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  understood  the  necessity  of  raising  an  army 
of  observation,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  dangerous 
guests,  and  to  protect  the  provinces  in  case  of  any  sudden 
attack.  And,  indeed,  to  obtain  some  advantage  from  this 
circumstance  themselves,  they  very  cunningly  offered  to 
arm  their  own  party  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  a  strata- 
gem by  which — had  it  proved  successful — the  Calvinists 
hoped  to  accomplish  against  the  court  what  the  latter 
hoped  to  eifect  against  the  Calvinists.  In  utmost  haste, 
therefore,  Catherine  set  about  raising  an  army,  and  a 
body  of  6000  Swiss  were  also  equipped  for  war,  and  the 
command  of  this  armed  force  was  entrusted  wholly  to  men 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  church,  the  Calvinists  being 
completely  ignored.  This  military  force  followed  the 
Duke  of  Alba  as  long  as  his  army  moved  along  the 
French  frontiers,  although  Alba  had  no  hostile  intentions 
whatever  against  France.  In  place,  however,  of  this 
army  being  disbanded  when  the  supposed  danger  \vas 
over,  the  Swiss  mercenaries  were  ordered  to  march  towards 
the  centre  of  France,  where,  it  was  hoped,  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  might  be  attacked  un- 
awares. This  piece  of  treachery  came  to  their  knowledge 
just  in  time,  and  the  Reformers  perceived  with  horror 
how  close  they  were  to  the  abyss  into  which  they  were  to 
have  been  hurled.  Some  resolution  had  speedily  to  be 
determined  upon.  A  conference  was  held  at  Coli^ny,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  party  was  in  a  state  of  acuity. 
Their  plan  was  to  be  beforehand  with  the  court  and  to 
carry  off  the  king  froni  his  country-seat  at  Monceaux, 
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where  lie  fancied  himself  perfectly  secure,  although 
surrounded  only  by  a  small  body-guard.  The  report  of 
the  Reformers'  movements,  however,  induced  the  king  to 
flee  to  Meaux,  to  which  place  the  Swiss  soldiery  were 
forthwith  ordered  to  proceed.  The  Swiss  got  there  in 
sufficiently  good  time,  but  the  Prince  of  Conde's  cavalry 
were  also  advancing,  and  the  confederate  army  was 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and  threatened  to 
encircle  the  town  in  which  the  king  had  taken  refuge. 
A  bold  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  soldiery  rescued 
the  king  from  the  pressing  danger.  They  offered  to  take 
him  to  Paris  through  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
Catherine  did  not  hesitate  to  entrust  the  king  to  their 
charge.  The  start  was  made  at  midnight,  the  king  and 
his  mother  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  closed  square ; 
and  this  moveable  fortress  marched  onwards  with  lances 
upraised,  forming  a  spiked  wall  which  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  unable  to  break.  The  fierce  courage  with 
which  the  Swiss  troops  continued  their  march,  stimulated 
by  the  sacred  Palladium  of  majesty  harboured  in  their 
midst,  checked  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  and  moreover 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  king — a 
feeling  which  does  not  readily  forsake  a  Frenchman's 
breast — prevented  the  Prince  of  Conde  venturing  upon 
anything  more  than  unimportant  skirmishes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  king  reached  Paris  that  same  evening  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  owed  life  and  liberty  to  the  bravery  of 
his  Swiss  soldiers. 

War  was  now  proclaimed,  and,  indeed,  under  the  usual 
pretext  that  it  was  not  being  waged  against  the  king  but 
against  the  king's  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  state. 
One  of  the  most  detested  among  the  latter  was  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  as  the  Reformers  felt  convinced 
that  it  was  he  who  had  done  most  harm  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  their  main  determination  was  to  effect  his  downfall. 
The  Cardinal  fortunately  had  time  to  evade  the  plot 
which  had  been  concocted  against  him,  but  had  to  leave 
his  house  and  all  its  belongings  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

The  Prince's  cavalry  was,  indeed,  alread}'-  in  the  field ; 
but  having  been  somewhat  hurried,  owing  to  the  king's 
preparations,  they  had  not  had  time  to  join  the  foot- 
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soldiers  expected  from  Germany,  or  to  form  a  regular 
army.  Courageous  as  the  French  nobles  were  who  con- 
stituted the  main  body  of  the  Prince's  horse,  they  were  of 
but  little  use  for  siege  operations,  and  vet  they  were, 
after  all,  the  main  consideration  in  this  war.  This  small 
bodjT  of  horse  nevertheless  undertook  to  besiege  Paris, 
pressed  on  in  haste  towards  the  capital,  and  made  pre- 
parations to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The  havoc  occasioned 
by  the  enemy  in  the  districts  round  Paris  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  citizens,  who  could  no  longer  passively 
brook  the  reckless  destruction  of  their  property.  They 
all,  of  one  accord,  demanded  to  be  led  out  against  the 
enemy  which  from  day  to  day  seemed  to  be  gaining 
strength  at  the  gates.  Something  definite  had  to  be 
done,  and  that  speedily,  before  the  enemy  could  be  joined 
by  the  German  troops,  and  thus  reinforced,  gain  the 
upper  hand.  Hence  on  the  10th  of  November,  1567,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  St.  Denis  in  which  the  Calvinists, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  defeated.  One  great 
gain  to  the  party,  however,  was  that  the  Constable 
Montmorency  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  and 
his  remarkable  life  was  thus  brought  to  a  close.  The 
dying  general  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  the  bravery  of  his  men,  and  he  thus  had  the  con- 
solation of  drawing  his  last  breath  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  he  who  dismissed  his 
father-confessor  from  his  death-bed  with  the  laconic 
remark :  "  Enough,  good  father !  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
had  I  not  learned  in  eighty  years  to  meet  death  face  to 
face  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 


CIVIL  DISTURBANCES  IN  FRANCE  DURING  1568-1569. 

After  their  defeat  at  St.  Denis  the  Calvinists  withdrew 
in  haste  towards  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  in  order  to  join 
the  German  mercenaries,  and  were  pursued  by  the  royal- 
ists under  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou.  They  suffered  the 
greatest  privations,  while  the  royalists  enjoyed  every 
comfort,  and  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year  increased 
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the  difficulties  of  their  flight  and  the  means  of  procuring 
provisions.  When,  at  last,  they  reached  the  further  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  after  an  incessant  struggle  against  hunger 
and  severe  weather,  not  a,  trace  of  any  German  army  was 
to  be  found,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  their  long  and  arduous 
march,  they  were  no  better  off  than  they  had  been  when 
before  Paris.  Their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  the 
common  soldiers  as  well  as  the  nobility  now  showed  their 
discontent ;  neither  the  serious  demeanour  of  the  Admiral 
nor  the  jovial  disposition  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  could 
any  longer  prevent  open  discord.  The  Prince  insisted 
that  their  only  chance  was  a  union  with  the  German 
troops,  and  that  these  soldiers  must  positively  be  awaited 
at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  "But,"  it  was 
asked,  "  supposing  they  are  not  there  either,  what  are  the 
Huguenots  to  do  then  ?  "  "  Let  them  blow  into  their 
hands  and  rub  their  fingers,"  replied  the  Prince ;  for  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold. 

At  last,  however,  the  anxiously  expected  German 
cavalry  made  its  appearance  under  the  Margrave  Casiniir, 
but  now  another  and  greater  difficulty  presented  itself. 
The  Germans  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  fight  until  they 
had  received  their  pay,  and  in  place  of  receiving  the 
100,000  thalers  which  they  had  calculated  upon,  only  a 
few  thousand  thalers  were  forthcoming.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  confederates  would  now — at  the  moment  of  meeting 
their  allies — be  deserted  in  the  most  ignominious  manner, 
and  that  their  well-founded  hopes  were  suddenly  about 
to  be  completely  crushed.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
French  commander  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  their  tender  susceptibilities  as  regards  national 
honour,  and  did  not  find  himself  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tations. He  confessed  to  his  officers  his  inability  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Germans,  and  appealed  to  them  to 
help  him.  The  officers  collected  their  men,  informed 
them  of  the  dilemma  in  which  their  commander  was 
placed,  and  used  all  their  eloquence  in  urging  them  to 
contribute  something  to  assist  him.  In  this  endeavour 
the  military  leaders  were  supported  to  the  utmost  by  the 
preachers,  who  did  their  best  to  persuade  the  men  to  believe 
that  their  liberality  would  be  furthering  the  cause  of 
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God.  The  device  succeeded;  the  soldier,  thus  flattered, 
deprived  himself  willingly  of  his  finery,  of  his  rings,  and 
of  all  his  valuables ;  a  general  competition  ensued,  and  it 
was  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  outstripped  in  generosity 
by  a  comrade.  Eveiything  was  turned  into  money ;  a 
sum  of  close  upon  100,000  livres  was  raised,  and  the 
Germans  agreed  to  be  content  with  this  meanwhile. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  history  of  one  army  defraying 
the  expenses  of  another!  The  main  object  was  thus 
attained,  and  the  two  allied  armies  forthwith  again 
presented  themselves  on  French  soil  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  1568. 

Their  strength  was  now  pretty  considerable,  and  was 
even  further  increased  by  reinforcements  which  they 
received  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  They  laid 
siege  to  Chartres,  and  even  alarmed  the  capital  by 
threatening  to  appear  before  it.  But  Conde  was  exhibiting 
the  strength  of  his  party  only  in  order  to  obtain  advan- 
tageous concessions  from  the  court.  It  was  against  his  own 
inclinations  that  he  had  undertaken  the  burdens  of  a  war, 
and  was  anxiously  hoping  for  peace,  which  promised  to 
his  love  of  pleasure  much  greater  satisfaction.  Accord- 
ingly he  showed  himself  quite  willing  to  enter  into  the 
negotiations  which  Catherine  was  making  to  gain  time 
for  her  own  purposes.  And  although  the  Eeformers  hac) 
sufficient  reason  for  distrusting  the  offers  made  by  the 
Queen-Mother,  and  although  their  circumstances  had 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  previous  agreements,  they 
nevertheless  on  this  occasion  again  sacrificed  their  own 
advantage  and  allowed  valuable  time  for  military  arrange- 
ments to  slip  away  amid  fruitless  negotiations.  The 
money  distributed  by  the  Queen  at  this  opportunity 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  army  day  by  day;  and  the 
discontent  among  the  troops,  which  Catherine  had 
cleverly  managed  to  foster,  obliged  the  leaders  to  accept 
her  offer  of  a  hollow  peace.  The  king  promised  a  general 
amnesty,  and  ratified  the  edict  of  1562,  which  had 
favoured  the  Protestant  cause.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
pledged  himself  to  settle  matters  with  the  Germans,  to 
whom  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  still  due ;  but  he 
very  soon  discovered  that  he  had  promised  more  than  he 
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could  fulfil.  It  was  felt  that  these  foreign  guests  could 
not  be  too  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
withdraw  until  they  had  been  paid  what  was  owing  to 
them.  Nay,  they  even  threatened  to  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  unless  the  debt  were  paid. 
A  portion  of  the  sum  demanded  was,  thereupon,  paid,  and 
a  promise  given  that  the  rest  of  the  money  should  be  sent 
to  them  while  on  their  march  homewards ;  so  the  Germans, 
at  length,  began  their  retreat,  and  the  further  they  with- 
drew from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  the  more  the 
courage  of  the  court  rose.  When,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  promised  payments  were  not  forthcoming,  the 
fury  of  the  Germans  was  aroused  anew,  and  all  the 
districts  through  which  the  foreigners  passed  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  vain  promises  made  by  the  court.  The 
atrocities  which  they  committed  on  their  march,  forced 
the  Queen  to  settle  matters  with  them,  ami  finally,  they 
quitted  the  kingdom  laden  with  booty.  After  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformers  likewise 
withdrew  to  their  estates  in  the  provinces,  and  this 
division  of  their  party,  which  was  considered  dangerous 
to  them  and  unwise,  in  fact  saved  them  from  destruction. 
Although  intrigues  of  the  worst  kind  had  been  plotted 
against  them,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  attack 
any  single  individual  unless  the  whole  party  could  have 
been  injured  at  the  same  time.  But,  as  Laboureur l  says, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  whole  party  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  throw  a  net  over  the  whole  of  France. 

The  weapons  of  the  hostile  parties  were  now  at  rest  for 
a  time,  but  not  so  their  passions ;  it  was  merely  an 
ominous  calm  before  the  coming  storm.  The  Queen 
finding  herself  quit  of  the  yoke  of  morose  Montmorency 
and  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  with  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Queen-Mother  and  an  experienced  poli- 

1  Le  Laboureur  published  Castelnaus  Memoires,  wliich  Schiller  in 
his  introductory  note  to  The  Historical  Memoirs,  speaks  of  having 
consulted,  but  in  this  case,  too,  he  follows  Anquetil,  who  says  011 

L239  :  "  Au  contraire,  le  Laboureur  remarque  que  cette  dispersion  fut 
r  salut,  parce  que  pour  les  prendre,  il  auroit  fallu  tendre  un  rets 
aussi  grand  que  le  royaume." 
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tician,  and  ruled  almost  uncontrolled  in  the  name  of  her 
son ;  this  son  had  attained  his  majority,  it  is  true,  but 
was  still  much  in  need  of  guidance,  and  the  Queen  herself 
was  guided  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  The  predominating  influence  of  this  intolerant 
priest,  suppressed  in  her  every  trace  of  the  spirit  of 
moderation  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  her  actions. 
And  this  change  of  circumstances  also  entirely  altered  her 
system  of  policy.  She  had  been  full  of  consideration 
towards  the  Eeformers  as  long  as  she  required  their 
services  to  counterbalance  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  of  Montmorency ;  she  now,  however,  gave  free 
reins  to  her  natural  abhorrence  of  this  rising  sect,  as  soon 
as  she  felt  her  own  power  firmly  established.  She  took 
no  trouble  to  disguise  her  sentiments,  and  the  instructions 
she  gave  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  exhibited  the 
same  spirit.  She  now  persecuted  that  portion  of  the 
Catholic  party  who  were  in  favour  of  moderation  and 
peace,  and  whose  principles  in  previous  years  she  had 
even  made  her  own.  The  Chancellor  was  no  longer 
allowed  any  share  in  the  government,  and  was  finally 
requested  to  withdraw  to  his  estates.  His  adherents 
received  the  equivocal  name  of  the  Politicians,  which  was 
a  hit  at  their  indifference  towards  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  contained  a  reproach  that  they  sacrificed  the 
cause  of  God  to  mere  worldly  considerations.  Ecclesias- 
tical fanaticism  received  full  permission  to  denounce  the 
sectarians  from  the  pulpit,  the  confessionals,  and  the  altar, 
and  any  frantic  enthusiast  among  the  Catholic  clergy 
could  thus  endanger  the  peace  by  his  public  harangues, 
and  preach  the  abominable  maxim  that  no  one  need  have 
either  faith  or  trust  in  heretics.  It  could  not  but  happen 
that  these  exasperating  challenges  of  a  bloodthirsty 
fanaticism,  all  too  readily  fired  the  inflammable  spirit  of 
the  French  people,  and  that  they  were  roused  to  the  most 
impassioned  fury.  Distrust  and  suspicion  tore  asunder 
the  most  sacred  bonds,  and  the  assassin  sharpened  his 
weapon  even  within  the  home  circle,  and  the  torch  of 
insurrection  was  held  aloft  in  country  districts  as  well  as 
in  towns,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris. 

The  Calvinists  did  not  fail  to  resent  this  treatment  with 
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the  bitterest  retaliation ;  but  being  too  weak  in  numbers 
they  could  oppose  the  Catholic  daggers  only  with  pen  in 
hand.  They  first  of  all  looked  about  for  secure  places  of 
refuge,  in  case  the  war  should  break  out  anew.  The 
town  of  Eochelle  on  the  west  coast  seemed  to  offer  every 
convenience  for  this  purpose  ;  it  was  a  powerful  maritime 
town,  and  had  enjoyed  the  most  important  privileges  ever 
since  its  voluntary  submission  to  French  rule ;  it  was 
animated  by  a  republican  spirit,  and  wealthy  owing  to  an 
extensive  commerce;  it  was  defended  by  a  good  fleet, 
connected  by  sea  with  England  and  Holland,  and  was 
most  advantageously  situated  for  becoming  the  head  of  a 
free  state,  and  for  serving  the  persecuted  Huguenots  as  a 
centre  of  action.  It  was  to  this  place,  accordingly,  that 
the  Calvinists  transferred  the  main  strength  of  their 
party,  and  for  many  years  they  succeeded  in  bidding 
defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  France  from  behind  its 
walls. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Prince  of  Conde  himself  had 
to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Eochelle.  Catherine, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  every  facility  for  carrying  on 
war,  demanded  him  to  restore  to  her  the  considerable 
sums  of  money  which  she,  in  his  name,  had  advanced  to 
the  German  auxiliaries,  and  for  which  he  and  the  other 
leaders  had  become  security.  The  Prince  could  not  keep 
his  word  without  reducing  himself  to  beggary,  and 
Catherine,  who  wished  to  press  him  to  the  utmost,  in- 
sisted upon  being  repaid.  The  Prince's  inability  to  settle 
this  debt  justified  her  in  breaking  her  agreement  with 
him,  and  the  Marshal  of  Tavennes  received  orders  to 
arrest  the  Prince  at  his  castle  of  Noyers  in  Burgundy. 
The  whole  province  was  already  filled  with  the  Queen's 
soldiers;  every  approach  to  the  Prince's  estate  was  blocked, 
every  means  of  flight  was  cut  off  from  him,  when 
Tavennes  himself,  who  wished  to  avoid  having  a  hand  in 
Conde's  downfall,  found  a  means  of  informing  him  of  his 
danger  and  of  helping  him  to  escape.  He  managed  to 
evade  his  enemies  by  means  of  a  blank  passport,  accom- 
panied by  Admiral  Coligny  and  all  his  family,  and 
reached  Eochelle  on  the  18th  of  September,  1568.  The 
widowed  Queen  of  Navarre,  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
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was  to  have  been  arrested  in  Montluc,  also  sought  refuge 
in  Kochelle  for  her  son,  her  troops,  and  all  her  possessions, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  town  was  filled  with  a  large  and 
warlike  body  of  men.  The  Cardinal  Chatillon,  disguised 
as  a  sailor,  fled  to  England,  where  he  aided  his  party  by 
making  negotiations,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
lost  no  time  in  arming  their  followers,  and  in  summoning 
the  Germans  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible.  Both 
parties  took  up  arms,  and  the  war  again  broke  out  in  all 
its  fury.  The  edict  of  Jenner  was  formally  cancelled,  the 
persecutions  against  the  Reformers  were  revived  with 
greater  ferocity  than  ever,  and  any  exercise  of  the  new 
religion  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  All  forbearance, 
all  tolerance  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Catherine,  forgetful 
of  her  true  strength,  sacrificed  the  certain  advantages  she 
had  obtained  by  intrigue,  for  the  uncertain  decisions  of 
blind  force. 

A  warlike  enthusiasm  animated  the  whole  Reformed 
party,  and  the  breach  of  faith  perpetrated  by  the  court, 
the  unexpected  withdrawal  of  all  the  decrees  issued  in 
their  favour,  brought  more  soldiers  into  the  field  than 
could  have  been  collected  by  any  warnings  from  the 
leaders  or  any  sermons  from  their  clergy.  All  is 
commotion  and  activity  whenever  a  drum  is  heard ; 
banners  are  seen  waving  in  every  street ;  from  all  quarters 
of  the  kingdom  armed  bodies  of  men  are  seen  streaming 
towards  the  centre.  The  many  insults  given  and  received 
has  only  increased  the  fury  of  the  combatants  ;  the  many 
broken  treaties,  the  many  disappointed  expectations  have 
made  the  parties  irreconcilable,  and  the  character  of  the 
nation  has  become  brutalised  by  the  long-continued 
anarchy  that  followed  upon  the  civil  wars.  Hence,  no 
moderation,  no  humanity  is  now  shown,  no  regard  paid  to 
civil  rights  when  an  advantage  is  obtained  over  an  enemy ; 
no  consideration  is  paid  to  either  rank  or  age,  and  the 
march  of  the  troops  is  marked  everywhere  by  devastated 
fields  and  ruined  villages.  The  Catholic  clergy  make  a 
terrible  experience  of  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Huguenot 
rabble,  for  the  hideous  cruelty  of  these  savage  crowds 
are  not  content  except  with  the  blood  of  their  un- 
fortunate victims.  Monasteries  and  churches  have  to 
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suffer  for  the  persecutions  the  Huguenots  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  dominant  church.  Objects  of  veneration 
are  no  longer  reverenced  by  them  in  their  blind  fury, 
sacred  relics  are  no  longer  sacred  to  them ;  in  their 
furious  maliciousness  they  strip  the  altars  of  their  decora- 
tions, break  and  desecrate  the  sacred  vessels,  dash  to 
pieces  the  statues  of  the  apostles  and  saints,  and  turn  the 
noblest  temples  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Their  thirst  for 
murder  even  opens  the  cells  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  their 
swords  are  stained  with  innocent  blood.  With  inventive 
cruelty  they  even  increase  the  agonies  of  death  in  their 
victims  by  bitter  taunts,  and  death  itself,  at  times,  does 
not  stay  their  brutal  passions.  They  mutilated  the 
dead  bodies,  and  one  of  their  party  even  took  hideous 
pleasure  in  stringing  together  the  ears  of  the  monks 
he  had  struck  down,  and  wore  these  round  his  neck 
by  way  of  a  badge  of  honour.  Another  of  them  had 
a  hydra  painted  upon  his  banner,  the  heads  of  which 
were  decorated  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  with 
cardinals'  hats,  bishops'  caps,  and  monks'  cowls;  the 
owner  himself  being  represented  on  the  banner  as  a 
Hercules,  tearing  off  these  heads  with  powerful  hands. 
No  wonder  that  such  glaring  symbols  should  even  further 
have  stirred  up  the  passions  of  a  fanatic  and  savage 
rabble,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  spirit  of  cruelty. 
These  excesses  of  the  Huguenots  met  with  terrible  retalia- 
tion from  the  Papists,  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  person 
who  fell  into  their  hands  alive !  He  was  condemned  there 
and  then,  and  voluntary  submission  could,  at  most,  delay 
his  death  for  a  few  hours. 

In  mid-winter  the  two  armies  took  to  the  field ;  the 
royalists  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  to  receive 
assistance  and  advice  from  the  able  General  Tavennes ;  the 
Protestants  under  Conde  and  Coligny.  The  two  hostile 
parties  met  at  such  close  quarters,  at  London,  that  their 
ranks  were  not  separated  by  either  river  or  ditch.  For 
four  days  they  remained  in  this  position  facing  each 
other,  without  venturing  upon  any  decisive  step  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  increasing  cold 
finally  obliged  the  royalists  to  withdraw :  the  Hugue- 
nots followed  their  example,  and  thus  the  campaign 
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ended   without    anything   decisive   having  been   accom- 
plished. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Huguenots  did  not  omit — amid 
the  quiet  of  their  winter-quarters — to  gather  fresh  strength 
for  the  coming  campaign.  They  had  succeeded  in  re- 
taining possession  of  the  provinces  they  had  conquered, 
and  many  other  towns  were  only  awaiting  an  advantageous 
moment  to  declare  themselves  publicly  in  favour  of  the . 
Reformers.  Large  sums  of  money  were  raised  by  the  sale ! 
of  ecclesiastical  estates  and  by  confiscations,  and  con- 
siderable sums  were  levied  on  the  provinces.  The'  Prince 
of  Conde  accordingly  found  himself  enabled  to  increase 
the  strength  of  his  army,  and  to  get  it  into  good  condition. 
His  agents,  too,  were  active  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  preparing  his  co-religionists  there  for  war,  and 
keeping  his  opponents  neutral.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
troops,  money  and  arms  from  England,  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  and  the  Duke  of  Zweibriicken  brought  him  a 
considerable  body  of  auxiliaries,  so  that  at  the  beginniiig 
of  1569,  Conde  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force  which  promised  a  memorable  campaign. 

Conde  had  just  started  from  his  winter-quarters  in 
order  to  open  a  way  for  the  entry  of  the  German  troops, 
when  the  royalists,  on  the  13th  of  March,  forced  him  under 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances  to  engage  in  a  battle 
not  far  from  Jarnac  on  the  borders  of  Limousin.  "While 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  royalists,  and  his  small  band — after  a 
desperate  resistance — was  overpowered  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers.  Conde  himself,  although  his  leg  had  been 
fractured  shortly  before  the  engagement  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse,  fought  with  heroic  bravery,  and  when  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  he  continued  fighting  for  some 
time  on  his  knees,  till  loss  of  strength  obliged  him  to 
surrender.  But,  at  that  moment,  a  captain  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou's  guards,  one  Montesquiou,  approached  him  from 
behind,  and  treacherously  shot  him  with  a  pistol. 

Hence  Conde,  too,  met  with  a  violent  death  like  all  the 
other  leaders  of  the  two  hostile  factions.  Francis  of  Guise 
had  fallen  at  Orleans  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  Antoine 
of  Navarre  at  the  siege  of  Eouen,  the  Marshal  of  St.  Andre 
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at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  and  the  Constable  Montmorency  at 
St.  Denis.  Admiral  Coligny  was  to  meet  with  a  more 
terrible  fate  still,  at  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve. 

The  death  of  Conde  was  a  blow  deeply  felt  by  the 
Protestant  party,  but  it  became  evident  before  long  that 
the  Catholics  were  triumphing  too  soon.  Conde  had 
certainly  rendered  his  party  great  services,  but  his  loss 
was  not  irreparable.  The  Protestants  had  still  on  their 
side  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Chatillons ;  and  the  stead- 
fast, enterprising  spirit  of  Admiral  Coligny,  who  was 
unwearied  in  his  projects  for  assisting  his  co-religionists, 
soon  roused  them  out  of  their  despondency.  It  was  more 
a  name  than  an  actual  chief  whom  the  Huguenots  had  lost 
in  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  but  still  even  a  name  was  im- 
portant and  indispensable  for  arousing  the  courage  of  the 
party,  and  for  obtaining  consideration  for  them  in  the 
kingdom.  The  spirit  of  ambitious  independence  among 
the  nobility  would  never  have  calmly  tolerated  the  yoke 
of  a  leader  who  was  merely  an  equal,  and  it  was  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  for  a  private  individual  to  hold  this  proud 
eoldiery  in  check.  It  required  a  prince  whose  birth  alone 
placed  him  above  all  rivalry,  and  who  could  exercise  an 
inherited  and  undisputed  command  over  his  men.  A 
prince  of  this  description  existed  in  the  person  of  young 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  the  hero  of  this  work,1  whom  we  now 
for  the  first  time  introduce  into  the  political  arena. 

Henry  IV.,  the  son  of  Antoine  of  Navarre  and  Jean 
d'Albret,  was  born  in  1553  at  Pau  in  the  province  of 
Beam.  He  had  from  his  earliest  years  been  accustomed 
to  a  hardy  life,  and  hence  was  physically  well  adapted  for 
his  subsequent  warlike  life.  A  simple  training  and  an 
appropriate  kind  of  education  quickly  developed  the  germs 
of  his  active  mind.  He  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk 
a  detestation  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Spanish  despotism; 
the  force  of  circumstances  made  him  a  leader  of  rebels  even 
in  early  youth.  The  exercise  of  weapons  when  a  boy, 
made  him  a  future  hero,  and  early  misfortune  rendered 

1  Naraely,  Sully's  Memoires,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
present  essay. 
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him  an  admirable  king.  The  House  of  Yalois,  which  had 
ruled  over  France  for  centuries,  was  approaching  its 
extinction  in  the  weakly  sons  of  Henry  II. ;  if  these  three 
brothers  died  without  leaving  an  heir,  the  House  of  Navarre 
would  be  called  to  the  throne,  owing  to  its  relationship  to 
the  reigning  house,  even  though  this  relationship  was  one- 
and-twenty  degrees  removed.  The  prospect  of  succeeding 
to  the  most  illustrious  throne  in  Europe,  had  even  flick- 
ered round  Henry's  cradle ;  but  this  prospect  exposed  him, 
even  in  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  machinations  of  powerful 
opponents.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  most  inveterate  of  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith,  could  not  quietly 
tolerate  the  hated  sect  of  the  Reformers  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  Christian  thrones, 
and  of  thereby  acquiring  a  decided  supremacy  among  the 
European  powers.  Philip  was  the  less  inclined  to  allow 
the  French  throne  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
heretical  house  of  Navarre,  as  he  had  himself  a  wish  to 
obtain  the  precious  inheritance.  Henry  IV.  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  Philip's  father-confessors 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  on  his 
part  to  rob  a  heretic  with  a  view  to  preserving  so  im- 
portant a  kingdom  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
chair.  A  dark  intrigue  was  now  concocted  in  conjunction 
with  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  to  carry  off  young  Henry  and  his  mother, 
and  to  hand  them  over  to  Spain.  A  terrible  fate  would 
have  befallen  the  unfortunate  victims  at  the  hands  of 
their  bloodthirsty  enemies,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  already  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  having  such 
important  victims.  But  Henry's  mother  received  timely 
warning  of  the  intrigue,  and  moreover,  it  is  said,  from 
Philip  II.'s  own  consort  Elizabeth,  and  hence  the  plot  was 
thwarted  at  the  very  outset.  Such  were  the  dangers  that 
hovered  around  the  boy,  and  prepared  him  at  an  early 
age  for  the  struggles  and  hardships  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently called  upon  to  endure.1 

1  See  Anquetil,  p.  188  f.  Compare  also  the  first  sketch  of  Don 
Carlos  (act  ii.  13 ;  Thalia,  1876,  Part  III.,  p.  81)  where  Schiller  gives 
the  following  note :  "  This  plot  of  the  Duke  of  Alba's  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  monstrous  crimes  recorded  in  history.  His  object 
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The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  put  the  Protestant 
leaders  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  dismay,  and  left 
the  whole  party  without  a  head  and  the  army  without  a 
leader ;  but  at  this  moment  the  heroic  Jeanne  appeared  at 
Cognac  in  Angoumois,  where  the  leaders  of  the  army  had 
assembled,  accompanied  by  her  young  son  Henry,  now  16 
years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Conde, 
who  was  a  few  years  younger.  Taking  the  boys  by  the 
hand,  she  advanced  in  front  of  the  troops,  and  speedily 
put  an  end  to  their  indecision.  She  addressed  them 
saying :  "  The  good  cause  has,  indeed,  lost  an  estimable 
protector  in  the  Prince  of  Conde,  but  the  cause  itself  has 
not  fallen  with  him.  God  watches  over  His  true  wor- 
shippers. It  was  He  who  gave  the  Prince  of  Conde  brave 
warriors  to  fight  under  him  while  he  was  still  with  us ; 
but  we  shall  have  brave  leaders  now  given  to  us  to  make 
us  forget  his  loss.  Here  I  bring  you  the  young  Prince  of 
Beam,  my  son,  and  oifer  him  to  you.  as  your  chief.  Here, 
too,  is  the  son  of  the  man  whose  death  you  have  not  ceased 
to  deplore.  I  hand  them  both  over  to  you,  and  pray  that, 
by  their  future  actions  they  may  show  themselves  worthy 
of  their  ancestors.  Let  the  sight  of  these  two  sacred 
pledges  teach  you  unanimity,  and  encourage  you  in  your 
struggle  for  your  religion." 

A  loud  shout  of  approval  greeted  these  words  from  the 
royal  lady,  and  young  Henry,  thereupon,  with  a  dignified 
mien,  exclaimed :  "  Friends,  I  swear  to  you  to  fight  for 
our  religion  and  for  our  common  welfare  till  victory  or 
death  obtains  for  us  that  freedom  we  all  so  ardently 
desire."  Henry  was  forthwith  proclaimed  head  of  the 


was  to  carry  off  the  widowed  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  son,  the  prince  of 
Beam  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  and  her  daughter  from  their  own 
dominions,  and  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain.  The  preparations  had  all  been  most  carefully  made,  and  the 
issue  could  not  well  have  failed  to  be  successful,  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  league  in  France  all  approved  of  the  Duke  of  Alba's  under- 
taking. However,  owing  to  the  garrulity  of  the  officer  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  curry  out  the  Duke's  designs,  the  Queen  of  Spain  learned 
the  stciet,  and  quickly  sent  word  of  it  to  her  intimate  friend  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  plot  was  thus  frustrated,  (fee  Real's 
History  of  Dom  Carlos" 
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party  and  commander  of  the  army,  and  received  the 
homage  due  to  him  as  such.  The  jealous  spirit  of  the 
other  leaders  was  now  satisfied,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  was  appointed  to  give  the  young  chief  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  and  to  control  the  whole  party 
in  the  name  of  his  protegee. 


CIVIL  DISTURBANCES  IN  FRANCE  BETWEEN  1569  AND  1572. 

The  German  Protestants,  who  had  always  been  the 
main  support  and  the  last  resource  of  their  co-religionists 
in  France,  again  helped  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Catholics  after  the  unfortunate 
day  at  Jarnac.  Duke  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken  forced 
his  way  into  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  crossed 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Ehine  and 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  midst  of  enemies  and  amid  great 
difficulties,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Protestant  army,  when  death  overtook  him.  A  few  days 
afterwards  (in  1569)  Count  Mansfeld,  who  succeeded 
Zweibriicken  in  the  command  of  the  troops,  managed  to 
join  Admiral  Coligny  in  Guienne,  and  Coligny  being 
thus  strongly  reinforced,  found  himself  enabled  again  to 
bid  the  royalists  defiance.  But  distrustful  of  Fortune, 
whose  caprices  he  had  so  often  experienced,  and  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  continue  an  exhaustive  war  with  the 
small  means  at  his  disposal,  he  first  made  an  endeavour  to 
attain  by  peaceful  means  what  he  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing by  force  of  arms.  The  Admiral  was  himself 
honestly  in  favour  of  peace — his  sentiments,  in  fact,  were 
very  different  from  the  ideas  usually  entertained  by  the  • 
leaders  of  parties,  who  generally  regard  peace  as  ruinous  j 
to  their  projects,  and  find  a  state  of  disorder  much  more 
advantageous.  It  was  greatly  against  his  own  inclination 
that  a  system  of  oppression  was  practised,  but  this  was 
demanded  by  his  position,  by  necessity,  and  the  duty  of 
self-defence.  Coligny  would  gladly  have  been  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  defending,  with  sword  in  hand,  a  cause 
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that  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  justified  to  be  settled  by 
rational  discussion.  He  therefore  now  made  the  most 
urgent  appeals  to  the  court  mercifully  to  consider  the 
overwhelming  misery  of  the  country,  and  to  agree  to  the 
fair  demands  of  the  Eeformers,  inasmuch  as  they  wanted 
nothing  but  to  have  the  edicts,  which  had  been  issued  in 
their  favour,  confirmed.  Coligny  was  the  more  hopeful 
that  these  proposals  might  be  favourably  acceded  to,  as 
they  were  not  the  mere  outcome  of  desperation,  but  were 
supported  by  a  considerable  military  force.  However, 
the  self-assurance  of  the  Catholics  had  increased  with 
their  good  fortune.  They  insisted  upon  unconditional 
surrender  from  their  opponents,  and  there  was,  accordingly, 
no  alternative  but  to  decide  matters  by  the  sword. 

In  order  to  prevent  Kochelle  and  the  other  Protestant 
possessions  on  that  coast  from  being  attacked,  the  Admiral 
moved  with  his  whole  body  of  troops  towards  Poitiers, 
which  town  he  did  not  consider  likely  to  hold  out  for  any 
length  of  time,  owing  to  its  great  size.  But  upon  the 
"first  news  of  the  threatening  danger,  the  Dukes  of  Guise 
and  of  Mayenne — worthy  sons  of  the  late  Francis  of  Guise 
— accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the  nobility,  had 
hastened  to  the  city,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  very 
last.  Fanaticism  and  bitterness  of  spirit  rendered  this 
siege  one  of  the  bloodiest  episodes  of  the  whole  war,  and 
in  spite  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  attack,  nothing  could 
be  accomplished  against  the  steadfast  resistance  of  the 
garrison. 

Notwithstanding  that  inundations  had  placed  their  out- 
works under  water,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  fire  and 
the  burning  oil  that  was  poured  down  upon  the  Huguenot 
soldiers  from  the  walls,  notwithstanding  the  indomitable 
resistance  they  met  with  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  garrison,  the 
besieging  party  renewed  their  onslaughts  without,  how- 
ever, gaining  a  single  advantage,  or  being  able  to  wear 
out  the  steadfastness  of  the  defenders  of  the  city ;  in  fact, 
the  royalists,  by  their  repeated  sallies,  gave  constant  proof 
how  little  their  courage  was  being  exhausted.  The  large 
supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  which  had  been 
stored  up  in  the  town  enabled  its  defenders  to  bid  defiance 
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to  the  most  protracted  of  sieges,  especially  as  want,  "bad 
weather,  and  sickness  soon  began  to  create  great  havoc 
in  the  camp  of  the  Reformers.  Dysentery  carried  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  German  troops,  and  Admiral  Coligny 
himself  became  ill  in  the  end,  after  most  of  the  officers 
under  him  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  service.  Soon 
after  this,  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  Chattellerault  threatened  to  lay  siege  to  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  invalids  had  been  taken, 
Admiral  Coligny  seized  an  opportunity  for  giving  up  the- 
unfortunate  undertaking  with  a  semblance  of  honour. 
He  succeeded,  at  all  events,  in  thwarting  Chattellerault's 
plan,  but  the  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  enemy  soon 
forced  him  to  decide  upon  a  retreat. 

Everything  combined  to  shake  the  steadfastness  of  this 
great  man.  A  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Jarnac  he 
had  lost  his  brother  d'Andelot,  who  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  his  undertakings,  and  his  right  hand  in  the 
field.  He  now  learned  that  the  Paris  parliament — which  „  . 
had  at  times  acted  as  a  beneficial  check  upon  oppression, 
but  at  times  also  as  a  contemptible  instrument  in  its 
favour — had  passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  him  as  a 
rebel  and  traitor  against  the  king,  and  had  offered  the 
sum  of  50,000  gold  pieces  for  his  head.  Copies  of  this 
proclamation  were  distributed  not  only  over  all  France, 
but,  in  translations,  over  all  Europe,  with  a  view  of 
tempting  murderers  by  the  glitter  of  the  promised  reward, 
to  come  from  abroad,  in  case  no  resolute  hand  should  be 
found  in  France  itself  to  commit  the  dastardly  crime. 
However  a  willing  hand  was  found  among  the  Admiral's 
own  retinue — and,  in  fact,  his  own  valet  was  found  to 
have  concocted  a  plot  to  take  his  life.  The  imminent 
danger  was,  however,  averted  by  a  timely  discovery; 
still  the  invisible  dagger  of  treachery  henceforth  robbed 
Coligny  of  all  peace  of  mind. 

These  personal  calamities  were  rendered  more  burden- 
some owing  to  the  responsibility  of  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  army,  and  owing  to  the  public  misfortunes  that 
befell  his  party.  For  the  Protestant  army  had  become 
greatly  diminished  by  desertions,  sickness,  and  encounters 
with  the  enemy ;  whereas  the  royalist  army  was  always 
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receiving  reinforcements,  and  pursuing  its  opponents 
with  increased  vehemence.  The  superiority  of  his  foes 
was  now  much  too  great  for  Coligny  to  venture  upon  the 
doubtful  issue  of  an  encounter,  and  yet  this  was  what 
his  soldiers  urgently  demanded,  especially  the  German 
auxiliaries.  They  gave  him  the  choice  either  of  leading 
them  to  battle,  or  of  paying  them  the  money  due  to  them  ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  the  latter 
request,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  consent  to  lead 
them  to  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou's  army  surprised  Coligny  at 
Moncontour  (on  the  3rd  of  Oct.  1569),  where  his  troops 
happened  to  be  in  a  bad  position,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
decisive  battle.  All  the  resoluteness  of  the  Protestant 
nobility,  the  bravery  of  the  German  soldiery,  and  Coligny's 
own  presence  of  mind  could  not  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  the  army.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  German 
infantry  were  cut  down,  the  Admiral  himself  was  wounded, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  was  scattered,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  baggage  was  lost.  The  Huguenots  had  not 
had  a  more  unfortunate  day  during  the  whole  war.  The 
Prince  of  Bourbon  was  rescued  during  the  battle  and 
taken  to  St.  Jean-d'Angely,  where  Coligny,  after  having 
been  wounded,  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 
Of  an  army  which  had  consisted  of  25,000  men,  only  some 
6000  could  be  collected,  and  yet  the  enemy  had  not  made 
many  prisoners.  The  fury  of  the  civil  strife  deadened  all 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  it  was  only  the  blood  of  their 
opponents  that  could  satisfy  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
Catholics.  They  struck  down  with  heartless  cruelty  all 
those  who  raised  their  weapons  or  begged  for  quarter; 
the  remembrance  of  similar  atrocities  which  the  Huguenots 
had  committed  against  them  made  them  inexorable. 

A  general  state  of  despair  now  prevailed,  and  all  was 
considered  lost.  Many  already  spoke  of  fleeing  from  the 
kingdom  en  masse,  and  of  seeking  a  new  home  in  Holland, 
England,  or  one  of  the  northern  countries.  A  large  body 
of  the  nobility  deserted  Coligny,  who  found  himself  with- 
out money,  without  men  and  without  authority,  in  fact,  ho 
seemed  to  have  lost  everything  except  his  own  heroio 
courage.  His  beautiful  castle  and  the  neighbouring  town 
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of  Chatillon  were  seized  by  the  royalists  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  with  everything  they  contained.  And  yet  Coligny 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  who  did  not  lose  hope  amid 
these  melancholy  circumstances.  His  quick  perception 
kept  in  view  the  means  of  succour  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Eeformers,  and  he  managed  most  successfully  to  make 
his  followers  perceive  that  assistance  might  yet  be 
obtained.  A  Huguenot  leader,  M  ontgomery  by  name,  had 
fought  with  success  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and  was 
ready  to  lead  his  victorious  army  to  join  Coligny. 
Germany,  too,  was  still  a  rich  storehouse  for  mercenaries, 
and  England  likewise  might  still  be  expected  to  furnish 
help.  In  addition  to  this,  the  royalists  in  place  of  actively 
following  up  their  victory,  and  pursuing  the  routed  enemy 
to  their  last  hiding-places,  lost  precious  time  in  making 
useless  sieges ;  this  gave  the  Admiral  a  welcome  interval 
for  restoring  the  strength  of  his  party. 

The  want  of  a  proper  understanding  among  the  Catholics 
themselves  contributed  not  a  little  in  furthering  Coligny's 
plans.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  did  not  all  obey 
the  commands  they  received ;  Damville  in  particular,  the 
governor  of  Languedoc,  a  son  of  the  famous  Constable 
Montmorency,  was  especially  accused  of  having  aided  the 
Admiral  in  his  flight  through  Languedoc.  This  proud 
vassal  of  the  crown,  and  otherwise  an  inveterate  opponent 
of  the  Huguenots,  had  fancied  himself  neglected  by  the 
court,  and  his  ambitious  spirit  was  aggrieved  that  some 
men  had  won  laurels  in  the  war,  and  others  again  were 
in  the  possession  of  offices  which  he  regarded  as  heirlooms 
of  his  own  family.  Then  again,  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou — which  could  not  exactly  be  regarded 
as  the  Prince's  own  achievements — had  aroused  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  young  king  and  of  the  nobles  im- 
mediately around  him.  The  vain-glorious  monarch  felt 
that  he  had  himself  as  yet  not  done  anything  towards 
achieving  renown ;  and  the  Queen-Mother's  evident 
preference  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  praise  that  was 
bestowed  upon  this  privileged  favourite  by  all  the  court, 
wounded  the  king's  pride.  And  as  he  could  not  with  any 
good  grace  remove  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  the  army,  the 
king  himself  took  the  post  of  military  commander-in- 
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chief,  in  order  to  share  with  the  Duke  the  renown  of  the 
victories  that  had  been  gained ;  yet  neither  of  them  had 
any  real  claim  to  the  distinction.  The  bad  measures 
which  this  spirit  of  jealousy  and  intrigue  induced  the 
Catholic  leaders  to  adopt,  rendered  all  the  fruits  of  their 
dearly-bought  victory  of  no  avail.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Marshal  of  Tavannes — to  whose  military  skill  alone 
the  party  owed  its  previous  good  fortune — insisted  upon 
the  enemy  being  pursued.  His  advice  was  that  Coligny 
should  be  followed  till  he  quitted  France,  or  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  some  fortified  place,  where  they  could 
then  give  the  death-blow  to  the  whole  party.  As  these 
representations  met  with  no  response,  Tavannes  resigned 
his  post  and  withdrew  to  his  province  of  Burgundy. 

His  party  now,  without  further  delay,  attacked  the 
towns  which  favoured  the  Huguenots.  Their  first  efforts 
were  successful,  and  they  were  already  flattering  them- 
selves that  the  outworks  of  Eochelle  would  be  taken  with- 
out much  trouble,  and  that  the  headquarters  of  the  whole 
Bourbon  faction  would  thereupon  be  more  readily  captured. 
But  the  brave  resistance  offered  by  Saint  Jean-d'Angely 
disappointed  their  proud  expectations.  The  town  held 
out  for  two  months  defended  by  its  intrepid  commander 
De  Piles ;  and  when,  at  last,  extreme  distress  forced  it  to 
surrender,  winter  had  approached  and  the  campaign  was 
brought  to  a  close.  The  possession  of  a  few  towns  was 
thus  the  whole  result  of  a  victory  which,  had  it  been 
properly  followed  up,  might  perhaps  have  completely  put 
an  end  of  the  civil  war. 

Coligny,  meanwhile,  had  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  bad  policy  of  his  enemies.  His  infantry 
had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Mont- 
contour,  and  3000  horse  was  all  the  military  force  he  now 
had,  barely  sufficient  to  face  the  country  folk  who  pursued 
him.  But  this  small  band  obtained  fresh  enlistments  in 
Languedoc  and  in  Dauphine,  and  was  further  reinforced 
by  Montgomery's  victorious  troops.  The  numerous 
adherents  of  the  Eeformation  in  this  part  of  France  not 
only  made  it  easy  for  Coligny  to  find  recruits  there,  but 
the  soldiers  themselves  easily  obtained  shelter ;  and  besides 
this  the  popularity  of  the  Bourbon  princes — who  joined  ID 
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all  the  hardships  of  the  campaigns,  and  gave  good  proofs 
of  their  heroism — induced  many  volunteers  to  serve  under 
their  flag.  And  although  the  contributions  of  money  that 
came  in  were  small,  the  town  of  Eochelle  in  some  measure 
supplied  what  was  wanting.  A  number  of  privateers 
belonging  to  this  maritime  city  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
number  of  prizes,  and  were  required  to  hand  over  the 
tenth  part  of  their  booty  to  the  Admiral.  By  means  of 
all  these  arrangements,  the  Huguenots  so  completely 
recovered  from  their  defeat  during  the  winter,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1570  they  poured  out  of  Languedoc  like  a 
mighty  stream,  and  reappeared  in  the  field  more  formidable 
than  ever. 

They  had  received  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  nor  did  they  show  them  any  now.  Infuriated 
by  the  ill-treatment  they  had  so  often  experienced,  and 
rendered  savage  by  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  they  now 
ruthlessly  shed  the  blood  of  their  enemies  at  every 
opportunity,  oppressed  every  district  through  which  they 
passed  by  making  heavy  requisitions,  or  laid  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  Their  march  was  directed 
to  the  capital,  where  they  hoped  by  a  defiant  attitude  and 
by  force  to  obtain  peace  on  fair  terms.  A  royal  army  of 
13,000  men  which  met  them  in  Burgundy  under  Marshal 
Cosse,  was  unable  to  check  their  advance.  A  battle 
ensued  in  which  the  Protestants  obtained  various 
advantages  over  an  enemy  greatly  their  superiors  in 
number.  They  now  dispersed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  proceeded  to  the  threshold  of  Orleanois  and 
Isle  de  France,  and  alarm  was  even  felt  in  Paris  at  the 
rapidity  of  their  advance. 

Their  attitude  of  determination  had  its  effect,  and  the 
court  at  last,  began  to  talk  of  peace.  The  royalists 
dreaded  an  encounter  with  a  body  of  men  who,  although 
inferior  in  number,  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  des- 
peration, and  who,  having  nothing  further  to  lose,  were 
ready  to  sell  their  lives  at  a  high  price.  The  royal 
treasury  was  exhausted,  the  army  greatly  reduced,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian,  German  and  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  and  fortune  seemed  to  be  everywhere  favour- 
ing the  rebels.  However  hard  it  was  to  the  Catholics  to 
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have  to  submit  to  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  sectarians, 
and  however  unwilling  many  of  the  latter  were  to  lay 
down  their  weapons,  and  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  booty 
and  their  lawless  freedom,  still  the  increasing  misery 
silenced  all  opposition,  and  the  leaders  so  earnestly  ex- 
pressed their  wish  for  peace,  that  it  was  at  last  proclaimed 
in  August  of  that  same  year,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions. 

The  Reformers  received  a  promise  from  the  court  that 
all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past  should  be  forgotten  ; 
they  were  to  be  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  at  court, 
and  to  receive  back  all  the  estates  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  from  religious  considerations,  and  to  be  admitted, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Catholics,  to  hold  offices  of  state. 
Besides  this,  for  two  coming  years,  four  places  of  retreat 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  Protestants,  which  places  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  garrison  with  their  own  troops 
under  the  control  of  officers  of  their  own  party.  The 
princes  of  Bourbon,  together  with  twenty  members  of  the 
highest  nobility,  were  to  take  an  oath  that  these  four 
towns  (Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La  Charite  had 
been  selected)  were  to  be  given  up  again  after  the  specified 
two  years.  Hence  it  was  again  the  court  that  had  to 
give  way,  and  their  concessions  in  no  way  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Reformers,  for  they  had  not  been  made  spon- 
taneously, and  were  indeed,  only  an  ignominious  proof  of 
their  helplessness. 

Things  now  again  assumed  their  former  aspect  of  order, 
and  the  Reformers  with  their  usual  heedlessness  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  hardly-earned 
religious  liberty.  And  yet  the  more  they  became  con- 
vinced that  the  advantages  obtained  were  not  in  any 
'way  due  to  the  goodwill,  but  rather  to  the  weakness  of 
their  adversaries,  and  to  their  own  strength,  the  more 
necessary  it  became  to  preserve  this  relative  strength  and 
to  watch  the  movements  at  court.  And,  in  truth,  the 
submissiveness  of  the  court  was  much  too  great  for  any 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  without  judging  from 
what  subsequently  happened,  it  may  with  tolerable  pro- 
bability be  maintained  that  the  first  suggestions  of  the 
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atrocities  perpetrated  two  years  subsequently,  were  made 
about  this  time. 

The  many  failures,  the  many  surprising  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  war,  the  many  unexpected  sources  of  help 
obtained  by  the  Huguenots,  must  have  convinced  the 
court  that  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  use  force  in  check- 
ing this  party  which  constantly  showed  fresh  vigour  and 
increased  strength,  or  to  acquire  any  absolute  advantage 
over  it  by  any  of  the  means  hitherto  employed.  As 
they  were  dispersed  all  over  France,  the  party  was  sure 
never  to  suffer  a  total  defeat ;  and  experience  had  taught 
the  Catholics  that  all  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them, 
would  never  actually  affect  the  vitality  of  the  party  itself. 
When  oppressed  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  would 
rise  up  more  formidable  in  another,  and  every  new  mis- 
fortune seemed  only  to  fire  their  courage,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  followers.  What  they  lacked  in 
inward  strength,  was  compensated  for  by  the  steadfastness, 
the  wisdom  and  the  intrepidity  of  their  leaders,  who  never 
lost  courage  by  misfortune,  were  never  deluded  by  cun- 
ning, and  never  dismayed  by  danger.  Coligny  alone,  was 
worth  a  whole  army.  One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
court,  when  negotiating  with  the  Huguenots  about  peace, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  the  Admiral  were  to  die 
to-day,  we  would  not  grant  you  as  much  as  a  glass  of 
water  to-morrow.  It  is  his  name  alone  that  obtains  for 
you  more  consideration  than  your  whole  army  put  together, 
even  though  it  were  twice  as  large  as  it  is."  As  long  as 
the  cause  of  the  Reformers  was  in  such  hands,  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them  necessarily  failed.  Coligny  it 
was  who  held  the  scattered  forces  together,  it  was  he 
who  taught  them  wherein  lay  their  true  strength,  and 
how  to  use  it ;  he  it  was  who  obtained  for  them  considera- 
tion and  support  from  foreign  countries,  who  raised  up 
the  party  after  a  defeat,  and  upheld  them  with  a  firm 
hand  when  they  were  on  the  brink  of  despair. 

The  conviction  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  party  depended 
upon  the  downfall  of  Coligny,  had  induced  the  Paris 
parliament  to  issue — during  the  preceding  year — that 
scandalous  proclamation  which  was  meant  to  encourage 
some  assassin  to  take  the  Admiral's  life.  But  as  this 
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object  had  not  been  accomplished,  and  as,  in  fact,  the 
proclamation  had  been  revoked  by  the  conditions  of  the 
late  peace,  the  Catholics  felt  that  their  object  must  be 
attained  by  some  other  means.  Irritated  by  the  perpetual 
obstacles  which  the  defiant  spirit  of  the  Huguenots  had 
raised  against  the  royal  authority,  and  encouraged  in  their 
sentiments  by  the  .ttomish  court — which  considered  the 
destruction  of  the  sectarians  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Church — and  also  incited  by  the  dark  and  cruel 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  silenced  all  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  Catholics  at  length  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  dangerous  foes  by  one  decisive  blow.  If  they  were 
suddenly  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  leaders,  and  a  general 
massacre  of  the  party  were  speedily  to  diminish  their 
numbers,  this — the  Catholics  flattered  themselves — would 
thrust  the  heretics  back  for  ever  into  nothingness ;  it 
would,  in  fact,  be  cutting  a  diseased  member  otf  from  an 
otherwise  healthy  body,  the  flaming  brand  of  civil  war 
would  be  destroyed  for  all  times  to  come,  and  Church  and 
State  would  be  saved  by  one  single  stroke.  It  was  with 
delusive  arguments  of  this  kind  that  religious  hatred, 
ambition,  and  revenge  silenced  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  of  humanity,  and  made  religion  responsible  for  a  deed 
for  which  even  the  most  savage  community  could  have 
found  no  excuse. 

Before  this  decisive  blow  could  be  given,  however,  they 
had  first  of  all  to  secure  their  victims,  and  here  an  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulty  presented  itself.  A  long  series 
of  broken  promises  had  deadened  all  feelings  of  trust  in 
both  parties,  and  the  Catholics  had  given  too  numerous 
and  too  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  maxim  that :  "  No  oath 
was  binding  towards  heretics,  no  promise  towards  them 
sacred."  The  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  believed  in  no 
other  security  than  was  to  be  obtained  by  keeping  at  a 
distance  and  maintaining  the  strength  of  their  strong- 
holds. And  even  after  the  proclamation  of  peace,  they 
increased  the  garrisons  of  their  different  towns,  and 
showed  how  little  they  relied  upon  the  king's  word,  by 
speedily  repairing  their  fortifications.  What  possibility 
was  there  of  enticing  them  out  of  their  entrenchments, 
and  of  bringing  them  to  the  slaughter-house?  What 
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likelihood  was  there  of  being  able  to  secure  all,  even 
though  a  few  might  be  outwitted  ?  They  had  long  since 
taken  the  precaution  of  keeping  apart,  and  even  though 
one  of  their  number  might  trust  the  honesty  of  the  Court, 
the  rest  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  draw  back  in 
order  that  he  who  fell  might  have  an  avenger  in  reserve. 
And  yet  nothing  would  be  accomplished  unless  all  were 
done  ;  the  blow  would,  in  fact,  have  to  be  a  general  and  a 
decisive  one,  or  else  had  better  not  be  ventured  upon  at  all. 

Accordingly,  the  main  thing  to  be  done  was  to  wipe  out 
the  remembrance  of  former  acts  of  faithlessness,  and  to 
regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the  Protestants.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  Court  completely  changed  the  system  of 
policy  it  had  hitherto  pursued.  In  place  of  favouritism  in 
the  law-courts — respecting  which  the  Keformers  had  had 
so  much  reason  to  complain  even  in  times  of  peace — the 
most  equal  justice  was  henceforth  observed,  and  the 
insults  which  the  Catholics  had  practised  against  them 
with  impunity  were  no  longer  allowed;  all  breaches  of 
the  peace  were  punished  in  the  severest  manner,  and  all 
fair  demands  were  acceded  to  without  hesitation.  In 
short,  all  distinctions  between  the  two  creeds  seemed  to 
have  been  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
appeared  one  peaceful  family,  the  different  members 
01  which  being  all  controlled  with  equal  justice  by 
Charles  IX.,  and  regarded  by  him  with  equal  affection. 
In  the  midst  of  the  storms  which  shook  the  neighbouring 
countries — which  disturbed  Germany  and  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  devastated  Scotland,  and  made  Queen  Elizabeth's 
throne  totter  in  England — France  was  enjoying  an  un- 
usual time  of  deep  repose,  which  seemed  to  give  evidence 
of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation, 
and  of  a  general  change  of  principles ;  for  these  changes 
had  not  been  preceded  by  any  decisive  military  action  of 
which  they  could  be  said  to  have  been  the  result. 

Marguerite  of  Valois,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
was  still  unmarried,  and  the  young  and  ambitious  Duke 
of  Guise  ventured  to  raise  his  hopes  of  obtaining  this 
sister  of  the  King's  in  marriage.  The  hand  of  the  princess 
had  already  been  sought  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  but 
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without  success,  for  the  still  all-powerful  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  would  not  consent  to  give  her  to  any  one  but  his 
own  nephew.  "  The  eldest  prince  of  our  House,"  said 
the  proud  prelate  to  the  ambassador  sent  by  Sebastian, 
"obtained  the  eldest  sister,  the  younger  brother  shall 
have  the  younger  sister."  But  as  Charles  IX. — a  monarch 
very  jealous  of  his  dignity — was  displeased  at  this  bold 
presumption  in  a  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Guise  appeased  his 
wrath  by  a  hasty  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Cleves. 
But  to  see  an  enemy  and  a  rival  in  possession  of  what  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  aspire  to,  must  have  all  the  more 
irritated  the  Duke's  pride,  as  he  could  flatter  himself  of 
having  won  the  affections  of  the  princess. 

Young  Prince  Henry  of  Beam  it  was  upon  whom  the 
King's  choice  fell :  whether  his  intention  was  actually  to 
create  an  alliance  between  the  Houses  of  Valois  and 
Bourbon  by  this  marriage,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  seeds  of  discord,  or  whether  he  meant  the 
marriage  merely  to  act  as  a  blind  to  the  distrust  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  to  entice  them  the  more  surely  into  the 
snares  laid  for  them.  At  all  events  the  marriage  was 
spoken  of  even  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  however  great  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  distrust  may 
have  been,  still  the  proposal  was  much  too  flattering  to 
be  declined  without  giving  offence.  As,  however,  the 
gracious  offer  was  not  accepted  with  the  anticipated 
enthusiasm  that  seemed  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
offer,  it  was  renewed  before  long,  and  repeated  proofs 
were  given  of  a  sincere  desire  for  reconciliation,  in  order 
to  dissipate  Queen  Jeanne's  doubtful  hesitation. 

About  this  time  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of 
Prince  William  of  Orange,  had  visited  France  to  urge  tho 
Huguenots  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  co-religionists 
in  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  of  Spain.  Count  Louis 
found  Coligny  completely  in  favour  of  this  succour  being 
given.  Inclination,  as  well  as  political  considerations, 
would  never  have  permitted  this  venerable  chieftain  to 
see  the  cause  of  religious  freedom — a  cause  for  which  he 
had  fought  with  such  heroic  bravery  in  his  own  country — 
fall  for  want  of  help,  even  in  a  foreign  Innd.  Coligny 
was  passionately  attached  to  his  principles  and  to  his 
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religion,  and  his  generous  heart  had  sworn  eternal  war- 
fare against  oppression,  wherever  and  against  whosoever 
it  might  be  exercised.  In  accordance  with  these  senti- 
ments Coligny  regarded  any  cause  that  touched  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  his  own,  and  anyone  who  fell 
a  victim  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  despotism  might  count 
upon  his  cosmopolitan  principles  and  upon  his  active  aid. 
It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  rational  love  of  liberty  that 
it  enlarges  both  mind  and  heart  and  extends  its  sphere  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  action.  Being  founded  upon  an 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  human  worth,  it  will  not  tolerate 
innate  rights  being  trampled  upon  by  others. 

The  enthusiastic  interest  shown  by  the  Admiral  in  the 
endeavour  of  the  Netherlander  to  acquire  their  freedom, 
and  his  resolve  to  lead  a  body  of  armed  Huguenots  to 
assist  the  Eepublicans,  was,  however,  also  justified  by  the 
most  important  political  considerations.  Coligny  knew 
and  feared  the  excitable  and  lawless  spirit  of  his  party 
who  had  been  so  grievously  insulted  on  so  many  occasions  ; 
he  knew  that  they  would  be  quickly  aroused  by  any 
supposed  injury,  and  that,  having  been  long  accustomed 
to  perpetual  disturbances,  they  had  become  so  unused  to 
an  orderly  life  that  they  would  be  apt  to  return  to  their 
old  reckless  ways.  The  warlike  nobility,  too,  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  their  independence,  would  not  likely  be 
willing  to  lead  an  inactive  life  in  their  castles,  or  to 
tolerate  the  restraint  which  the  terms  of  peace  put  upon 
them.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  fervent  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Calvinistic  preachers  would  long  keep 
within  the  confined  limits  of  moderation,  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  demanded.  Hence,  in  order  to 
avert  the  troubles  which  threatened  sooner  or  later  to 
burst  out  anew,  owing  to  a  mistaken  religious  zeal,  and 
the  still  smouldering  distrust  of  both  factions,  it  was 
proposed  to  employ  in  a  foreign  country  the  bravery  and 
the  courage  which  it  was  neither  possible  nor  indeed 
even  desirable  to  suppress  entirely,  till  their  own  country 
might  be  in  need  of  them.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands 
was,  therefore,  the  very  thing  that  could  have  been 
wished,  and  even  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  the 
French  crown  seemed  to  make  some  closer  participation 
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in  it  a  matter  of  necessity.  France  had  already  keenly 
felt  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  Spanish  intrigues, 
and  it  had  even  more  to  fear  from  Spanish  interference  in 
the  future,  unless  its  dangerous  neighbour  were  kept  well 
occupied  within  its  own  borders.  The  encouragement 
and  support  which  Spain  had  given  to  France's  discon- 
tented subjects  seemed  to  justify  retaliation,  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  now  offered  itself.  The  Netherlands 
expected  help  from  France  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  making  them  dependent  upon  England,  and  this 
could  not  but  prove  injurious  to  French  interests.  Why 
should  a  dangerous  rival  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence which  could  be  exercised  by  France  itself,  and  an 
influence  which,  moreover,  would  cost  the  country  nothing, 
as  the  Huguenots  themselves  offered  to  give  the  necessary 
assistance,  and  were  ready  to  employ  in  a  foreign  land 
forces  that  endangered  the  peace  of  their  own  kingdom. 

Charles  IX.  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  these 
reasons,  and  evinced  a  great  desire  to  meet  the  Admiral 
to  discuss  the  subject  fully  with  him  by  word  of  mouth. 
This  proof  of  the  royal  confidence  Coligny  was  the  less 
able  to  resist,  as  the  question  was  one  that  lay  nearest  his 
heart  after  his  interest  in  his  own  country.  Coligny's 
weak  point,  the  one  where  he  could  be  touched,  had  been 
discovered ;  his  wish  to  see  his  favourite  scheme  furthered 
as  speedily  as  possible  overcame  all  other  considerations. 
His  own  principles,  which  were  above  all  suspicion,  nay, 
his  very  prudence,  led  him  into  the  snare.  While  others 
of  his  party  ascribed  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Court  to 
secret  designs,  Coligny  found  it  more  natural  to  consider 
its  procedure  due  to  a  wiser  system  of  policy  which  the 
government  had  been  forced  to  adopt  as  a  result  of  their 
many  unfortunate  experiences.  There  are  wrong-doings 
which  an  upright  man  cannot  look  upon  as  possible  till 
he  has  himself  been  the  victim  of  them ;  and  a  man  of 
Coligny's  character  may  be  excused  for  having  believed 
his  king  capable  of  an  act  of  moderation — although  he  had 
never  given  proofs  of  it  before — rather  than  believing  him 
capable  of  an  atrocious  act  which  would  have  disgraced 
any  human  being,  much  more  so  the  dignity  of  a  monarch. 
The  many  flattering  advances  made  by  the  Court  also 
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rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Protestants  should  give 
them  a  trial  of  confidence ;  for  a  sensitive  enemy  may 
easily  be  further  irritated  by  a  continued  state  of  distrust, 
and  actually  come  to  deserve  the  bad  opinion  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  avert. 

The  Admiral,  accordingly,  resolved  to  present  himself 
at  Court,  which  had  meanwhile  removed  to  Touraine  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  whom  a 
meeting  had  been  arranged.  It  was  with  feelings  of 
great  misgiving  that  Queen  Jeanne  t^pk  this  step,  which, 
however,  she  could  no  longer  avoid,  and  her  son  Henry 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  handed  over  to  Charles. 
When  Coligny  arrived  and  was  about  to  kneel  before  the 
king,  Charles  embraced  him  exclaiming  :  "  Now  we  have 
you  at  last.  We  have  got  you,  and  you  shall  not  readily 
escape  us  again.  Yes,  my  friends,"  he  added  with  a 
triumphant  look,  "  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 
Coligny  received  the  same  kind  welcome  from  the  Queen- 
mother,  the  princes,  and  all  the  assembled  nobles ;  the 
freatest  joy  and  delight  was  expressed  on  every  face, 
'he  happy  event  was  celebrated  for  several  successive 
days  amid  the  most  brilliant  festivities,  and  not  a  trace 
of  the  old  feelings  of  distrust  was  allowed  to  cloud 
the  general  state  of  cheerfulness.  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Beam  with  Marguerite  of  Valois  was  discussed ; 
all  the  difficulties  that  cropped  up  respecting  the  differ- 
ences of  their  religions  and  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
all  to  give  way  to  the  king's  impatience.  The  king  and 
Coligny  had  also  several  conferences  to  consider  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Flanders,  and  on  every  occasion  the  king 
showed  an  increase  of  good-will  towards  the  servant  with 
whom  he  had  now  become  reconciled.  Some  little  time 
afterwards,  Coligny  was  even  permitted  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  his  castle  of  Chatillon,  and  as  he  returned  im- 
mediately upon  being  summoned  back,  he  was  permitted 
to  repeat  the  journey  during  that  same  year.  Mutual 
confidence  was  thus  again  restored  almost  imperceptibly, 
and  Coligny  began  to  feel  himself  perfectly  safe. 

The  zeal  with  which  Charles  urged  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  extraordinary  favours  that 
were  conferred  upon  the  Admiral  and  his  party,  excited 
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as  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  Catholics  as  they 
aroused  misgivings  and  suspicion  among  the  Protestants. 
"Whether  we  assume  wKh  some  Protestant  and  Italian 
writers,  that  this  behaviour  of  the  King's  was  a  mere  mask, 
or  whether  we  consider  with  de  Thou  and  the  authors  of 
the  Memoires  that  the  King  was,  at  this  time,  acting 
honestly  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  at  all  events 
his  attitude  both  towards  the  Eeformers  and  the  Catholics 
was  equally  suspicious ;  for  in  order  to  preserve  his  secret 
he  would  be  obligecbto  deceive  the  one  party  as  well  as  the 
other.  Yet  how  cofcd  even  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
be  certain  that  the  personal  virtues  of  the  Admiral  may  not 
finally  have  exercised  their  influence  over  a  sovereign  who 
was  not  at  all  incapable  of  appreciating  good  qualities? 
Who  can  tell  that  this  experienced  statesman  may  not 
finally  have  made  himself  indispensable,  and  that  his 
advice,  his  arguments,  and  warnings  may  not,  at  last, 
have  found  acceptance?  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
zealous  Catholics  were  indignant  at  these  proceedings, 
that  the  Pope  himself  could  not  in  any  way  explain  the 
King's  new  attitude,  that  Queen  Catherine  even  became 
anxious,  and  that  the  Guises  began  to  fear  what  might 
become  of  their  influence.  These  fears  led  to  a  closer 
league  between  the  Guises  and  the  Queen-mother,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  these  mischievous  alliances  should  be 
destroyed  whatever  the  cost  might  be. 

The  contradiction  of  historians,  and  the  mystery  which 
enshrouds  the  whole  matter,  prevents  any  satisfactory 
light  being  obtained  regarding  the  King's  sentiments  at 
the  time,  or  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  conspiracy  which 
subsequently  broke  out  with  such  terrible  violence.  If 
we  could  trust  Capi-Lupi,  a  Eoman  writer  and  eulogist  of 
the  proceedings  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  then  Charles  IX. 
could  not  be  painted  in  blacker  colours ;  but  although 
historical  criticism  may  believe  anything  bad  where  a 
friend  is  the  reporter,  this  cannot  be  done  when  the  friend 
(as  is  actually  the  case  here)  fancies  he  is  thereby  glorify- 
ing his  hero  and  calumniates  him  as  a  flatterer.1  This 

1  Polemics  against  Anquetil,  I.  p.  xxxvi. :  "  Le  but  de  Capi-Lupi 
(toil  de  louer  la  Saint-Barih€lemi ;  par  consequent  on  pout  Ten  croire 
sur  ks  horreurs  quil  raconte." 
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writer  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work  l  that,  "  A  papal 
legate  was  sent  to  France  with  a  message  to  admonish  the 
most  Christian  King  to  break  off  his  alliances  with  the 
Sectarians.  After  having  given  the  monarch  most  im- 
pressive representations  and  urged  him  to  the  utmost,  the 
King  exclaimed  with  a  significant  gesture :  '  If  only  I 
might  tell  your  Eminence  all !  You  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Father  would  have  to  admit  that  this  marriage  of  my 
sister  was  the  best  possible  ueans  of  succouring  the  true 
religion  in  France,  and  of  destroying  its  enemies.  But,' 
he  added  with  great  emotion,  while  pressing  the  Cardinal's 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  a  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger,  '  have  confidence  in  my  royal  word.  Have  but  a 
little  patience,  and  the  Holy  Father  himself  will  praise  my 
plans  and  my  religious  zeal!'  The  Cardinal  would  not 
accept  the  diamond  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  King's  promise."  But  even  granting  that  this  writer's 
pen  was  not  guided  by  any  blind  fanatical  zeal,  he  must  have 
obtained  his  information  from  very  untrustworthy  sources. 
There  is  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine — who  was  in  Eome  at  the  time — may 
have  encouraged  some  such  stories,  if  he  did  not  himself 
invent  them,  in  order  that  the  curse  of  the  massacre  in 
Paris — from  which  he  could  not  free  himself  altogether — 
might  partially  at  least  fall  upon  the  King. 

Charles's  actual  demeanour  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
unquestionably  speaks  more  against  him  than  the  above 
unauthenticated  reports;  but  even  though,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  passionate  temper,  he  had  sanctioned  the  fully- 
matured  plot,  and  agreed  to  its  being  now  carried  out,  still 
this  would  not  prove  anything  as  regards  his  having 
previously  connived  at  it.  The  atrociousness  and  hideous- 
ness  of  the  crime  lessens  the  probability,  and  our  respect 
for  human  nature  must  help  us  to  exonerate  him.  Such  a 
complicated  and  long  chain  of  deception,  such  impenetrable  , 
and  continued  dissemblance,  such  an  utter  suppression  of 
all  human  feelings,  such  audacious  trifling  with  the  holiest 
pledges  of  trust,  seems  to  demand  a  complete  villain,  one 

1  Le  Stratageme  ou  la  Ruse  de  Cliarles  IX.,  roi  de  France,  contre  les 
Huguenots,  rebelles  a  Dieu  et  a  lui,  fcrit  par  le  Seigneur  Camille 
Capi-Lupi,  &c.  1574. 
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who  has  become  hardened  by  long  experience,  and  has 
thoroughly  mastered  his  own  passions.  Charles  IX.  was 
a  youth  whose  violent  temper  had  the  mastery  over  him, 
and  whose  passions  were  not  curbed  by  any  thought  of 
moderation  owing  to  his  having  early  come  into  the 
possession  of  supreme  power.  A  character  such  as  this  is 
not  at  all  compatible  with  such  a  studied  part ;  and  such 
an  extreme  degree  of  wickedness  is  not  compatible  with 
so  young  a  mind,  not  even  when  the  youth  is  a  king,  and 
a  son  of  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

But  whether  the  king's  conduct  was  meant  to  have 
been  upright  or  not,  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party 
could  not  watch  the  altered  aspect  of  affairs  with 
indifference.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  Huguenots  appeared 
to  have  obtained  a  firm  footing  at  Court,  the  Catholics 
quitted  it  noisily,  and  Charles  allowed  them  to  depart 
without  further  ado.  The  Huguenots,  however,  began  to 
assemble  in  Paris  in  greater  numbers  as  the  day  of  Henry 
of  Navarre's  marriage  approached.  However,  the  nuptials 
had  suddenly  to  be  postponed,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  who  drooped  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after  her  entry  into  Paris.  All  the  distrust  which  the 
Calvinists  had  previously  felt  was  aroused  anew  by  the 
queen's  death,  the  supposition  being  that  she  had  been 
poisoned.  Still,  as  this  suspicion  was  not  confirmed 
even  after  the  most  searching  inquiries,  and  the  king's 
attitude  remained  absolutely  unchanged,  the  storm  soon 
passed  by. 

Coligny  was  at  this  time  residing  at  his  castle  of 
Chatillon  busily  engaged  with  his  pet  schemes  connected 
with  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.  Various  hints  were 
given  him  of  the  impending  danger,  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  his  receiving  numerous  letters  of  warning  written 
with  a  view  to  prevent  his  returning  to  the  Court.  But 
all  this  well-meant  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  friends  only 
wearied  Coligny's  patience  without  shaking  his  confidence. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  told  of  the  troops  which  the 
Court  was  amassing  in  Poitou,  and  which,  it  was  main- 
tained, were  destined  to  march  against  Eochelle  ;  Coligny 
declared  that  he  knew  better  what  these  troops  were 
wanted  for,  and  assured  his  friends  that  the  preparation* 
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had  been  undertaken  at  his  own  suggestion.  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  money  being 
raised  by  the  king,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
great  enterprise ;  Coligny  assured  them  that  this  enterprise 
was  nothing  else  than  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  opened,  and  the  details  of  which 
he  had  already  discussed  with  the  king.  And  Charles  had, 
in  fact,  agreed  to  the  representations  of  the  Admiral,  and, 
whether  in  reality  or  as  a  mask,  had  entered  into  a  formal 
alliance  against  Spain  with  England  and  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  All  the  warnings  Coligny  received 
were,  accordingly,  of  |no  avail,  and  he  maintained  such 
confidence  in  the  king  that  he  earnestly  entreated  his 
followers  not  to  trouble  him  any  more  with  such  suspicions. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Court,  and  in  August,  1752, 
the  marriage  of  Henry — now  King  of  Navarre — was 
celebrated  with  regal  splendour  and  amid  a  large  con- 
course of  Huguenots.  Coligny's  son-in-law,  Teligny, 
Rohan  Rochefoucauld,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinists 
were  present,  all  feeling  as  perfectly  safe  as  Coligny 
himself,  and  without  the  faintest  foreboding  of  the  danger 
hovering  over  them.  Only  a  few  suspected  the  coming 
storm,  and  sought  refuge  by  timely  flight.  A  nobleman, 
Langoiran  by  name,  came  to  Coligny  to  ask  leave  of 
absence.  "  But  why  just  now  ?  "  inquired  the  Admiral 
in  astonishment.  "Because  you  are  being  deceived," 
added  Langoiran,  "  and  I  would  rather  escape  with  the 
fools  than  perish  with  wiser  folk." 

But  although  future  events  justified  these  predictions 
in  the  most  terrible  manner,  still  it  remains  uncertain 
how  far  they  were  well-founded  at  the  time.  According 
to  the  report  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  the  Guises  and 
the  queen-mother  were  in  greater  danger  than  the 
Protestants.  Coligny,  we  are  told,  had  imperceptibly 
acquired  such  power  over  the  young  king  that  he  even 
managed  to  make  him  distrust  his  own  mother,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  control  she  still  exercised  over 
him.  Coligny  persuaded  him  to  attend  the  war  of  the 
Netherlands  in  person,  and  to  gain  the  victories  which 
Catherine  would  only  too  gladly  have  seen  obtained  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  This  suggestion  was  not  lost  upon  the 
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jealous  and  ambitious  monarch,  and  Catherine  soon  felt 
that  she  was  losing  her  authority  over  the  king. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  and  only  the  boldest 
determination  could  have  averted  the  impending  blow. 
A  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  the  Queen 
summoning  the  Guises  and  their  adherents  to  return  to 
the  Court  without  delay,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
their  assistance  in  case  of  necessity.  She  herself  seized 
her  first  opportunity  when  the  king  was  out  hunting,  and 
she  found  herself  alone  with  him ;  she  persuaded  him  to 
follow  her  to  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  and  when  there 
locked  herself  into  an  apartment  with  him,  and  addressed 
him  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  mother's  power ;  she 
made  him  the  bitterest  reproaches  for  his  want  of  affection 
for  her,  for  his  ingratitude,  and  his  want  of  consideration. 
Her  grief  and  her  lamentations  overpowered  him,  and  a 
few  intimations  of  impending  danger  which  she  let  fall 
produced  their  effect.  The  queen-mother  played  her 
part  with  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation  in  which  she  was 
an  adept,  and  she  succeeded  in  making  the  king  confess 
that  he  had  acted  recklessly.  But  not  content  with  this, 
she  tore  herself  away  from  him,  acted  the  part  of  being 
hopelessly  aggrieved,  took  up  her  abode  in  a  separate 
residence,  and  made  her  son  believe  that  there  was  a 
complete  break  between  them.  The  young  king  was  not 
so  thoroughly  master  of  himself  to  take  her  at  her  word, 
or  to  make  use  of  the  liberty  he  had  thus  acquired.  He 
knew  what  great  influence  his  mother  possessed,  and  his 
fear  of  her  made  him  fancy  her  influence  even  more 
formidable  than  it  actually  was.  He  dreaded  her  obvious 
preference  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  perhaps  not  without 
good  reason,  and  hence  trembled  for  his  life  and  his 
throne.  Forsaken  by  his  advisers,  and  too  weak  himself 
to  form  any  bold  resolution,  he  therefore  hurried  to  his 
mother's  residence,  burst  into  her  room,  found  her  with  his 
brother  and  surrounded  by  her  courtiers,  all  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Huguenots.  The ,  king  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  of  what  new  crime  the  Protestants 
were  now  guilty ;  he  maintained  that  he  was  willing  to 
break  all  his  connections  with  them  as  soon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
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Whereupon  the  Keformers*  pretensions,  their  violence, 
their  attacks  and  their  threats,  were  represented  to  the 
King  in  the  blackest  colours.  Charles  was  amazed  and 
infuriated,  and  all  opposition  in  him  was  frustrated;  he 
left  the  queen-mother  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
in  future  be  more  on  his  guard. 

But  Catherine  was  not  content  with  her  son's  doubtful 
explanation.  His  indecision  of  character,  which  made 
him  such  an  easy  victim  to  her  intrigues,  might  as  readily 
and  successfully  be  made  use  of  by  the  Huguenots,  and 
withdraw  him  completely  from  her  control.  She  saw 
that  these  dangerous  connections  must  be  forcibly  and 
irretrievably  destroyed,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  she 
need  only  re-awaken  the  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
Huguenots  by  some  gross  insult.  Four  days  after  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  Coligny  was  shot  at  from 
a  window  as  he  was  leaving  the  Louvre  to  return  home. 
One  shot  shattered  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  and 
another  wounded  his  left  arm.  Coligny  pointed  to  the 
house  from  which  the  shots  had  been  fired;  his  attendants 
hurried  in  through  the  gates,  but  the  murderer  had 
escaped. 
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CONTINUATION. 


THE  DISTURBANCES  IN  FRANCE  FROM  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  BARTHO- 
LOMEW, 1572,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  IX.,  1574.1 

COLIGNY'S  guardian  angel,  it  may  be  said,  had  made  a  last 
effort,  by  the  murderous  attempt  upon  his  life,  to  warn  the 
great  man  to  flee  from  his  fate.  Yet,  can  any  one  escape 

1  Dr.  Eob.  Boxberger,  in  Ms  edition  of  Schiller,  gives  the  following 
note  in  connection  with  this  paper :  "  We  have  already  observed,  in  our 
preface  tc  these  essays,  that  we  do  not  consider  this  essay  to  be  a  work 
of  Schiller's,  although  Korner,  Joachim  Meyer  and  Goedeke  do  regard 
it  as  his.  Regnier,  the  French  translator  of  Schiller's  works,  was  the 
first  to  ascribe  this  essay  to  Paulus,  and  Regnier  supported  his  suppo- 
sition on  Paulus'  preface  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the  2nd  Part  of  the 
Memoir  es.  And,  in  fact,  this  preface  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  settle  any 
doubt  about  the  question;  for  what  motive  could  have  induced  Paulus 
to  say  that  he  hoped  no  comparison  would  be  made  between  his  essay 
and  those  of  Schiller's,  if  there  was  no  reason  for  any  such  comparison  ? 
In  proof  of  its  genuineness,  Goedeke  makes  the  following  statement : 
*  Paulus  himself  gives  us  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He  collected  his 
essays  from  the  Mfmoires  and  did  not  make  use  of  the  chapter  on  the 
bloody  marriage,  and,  accordingly,  did  not  look  upon  it  as  his 
property.  And  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attributed  to  any  other,  as  none 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  Mfmoires  (such  as  Woltmann, 
Niethammer,  Funk,  and  Reinwald)  have  claimed  it  as  their  property.' 
This  argument,  however,  does  not  seem  convincing ;  for  Paulus  could, 
of  course,  not  include  the  essay  among  a  collection  of  his  own  works, 
as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  abbreviated  translation  of 
Anquetil's  Esprit  de  la  Ligue,  so  that  all  the  inferences  drawn  from 
this  chapter  of  Schiller's  knowledge  of  history  and  his  views  of  life  do 
not  apply  to  him  but  to  his  authority,  Anquetil.  Of  the  numerous 
commentators  of  Schiller's  works,  none  has  hitherto  carefully  compared 
his  treatise  with  the  source,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  tradition 
of  its  genuineness  has  been  so  long  preserved. 
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from  his  fate  ?  or  rather,  does  not  the  better  man  fall  with 
all  the  greater  glory  when  attempts  of  all  kinds  have  been 
made  against  him — even  acts  of  faithlessness  which  he 
himself  is  incapable  of  even  conceiving— than  if  he  had 
escaped  all  these  snares  ? 

Coligny  felt — and  his  whole  party,  as  if  struck  by  an 
electrical  shock,  felt  with  him — that  amidst  the  deep 
stillness  of  peace  a  poisonous  snake  was  lying  in  wait 
for  him  and  his  party,  as  only  four  days  had  passed  since 
Henry  of  Navarre's  wedding  with  the  sister  of  Charles  IX., 
when  the  Houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  seemed  to  have 
clasped  hands  at  the  nuptial  feast.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  lurking  danger  had  not  succeeded  in  striking 
the  head  of  the  Eeformed  party,  and  of  thus  crippling 
all  the  members  by  one  blow. 

But  where  could  this  hydra  be  hiding  its  Lernaen  head, 
and  from  what  corner  might  it  be  expected  to  pounce 
forth  again  for  a  new  attack  ?  Coligny  had  too  little  of 
its  cunning  in  him  to  find  this  out  in  time.  Serpentine 
courses  were  to  be  found  in  every  direction,  and  hence 
every  inquiry  led  those  seeking  information  away  from 
the  true  seat  of  the  mischief. 

Coligny  was  prudent,  cautious,  and  watchful  in  every 
direction.  But  of  actual  fear  he  had  none  whatever.  The 
helpless  insect  moves  its  feelers  anxiously  about  on  all 
sides,  and  fear  saves  it  from  a  thousand  dangers.  Fear 
thus  turns  prudence  into  cunning,  and  cunning  can  boast 
of  being  rarely  entrapped,  but  has  likewise  to  admit  that 
of  magnanimity  it  knows  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  regards 
everything  in  life  as  a  snare.  Coligny  was  no  favourite  of 
fortune.  As  a  military  leader  he  lost  his  advantages  gene- 
rally owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  troops,  and  other  faults 
not  his  own.  Chance  did  little  for  him.  It  seemed  he 
was  ever  required  to  be  the  man  of  his  party  upon  whom 
everything  was  to  depend.  After  a  misfortune  when  all 
the  rest  of  his  party  seemed  to  lose  their  wits  in  their 
despair,  when  his  hastily-collected  army  was  in  a  state 
of  semi-nakedness,  without  money  and  without  bread,  and 
threatening  to  dwindle  away  as  speedily  as  it  had  been 
got  together,  when  treason  and  court  favour  seemed  lurking 
among  his  immediate  followers  like  irresistible  spirits, 
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Coligny's  courage  always  remained  unshaken.  His  cheer- 
ful brow  made  his  followers  understand,  what  had  appeared 
an  impossibility  to  them,  that  various  means  of  help  were 
still  open  to  them,  and  that  they  had  only  to  make  their 
choice.  And  every  word  he  uttered  seemed  to  com- 
municate the  composure  of  his  own  mind  to  the  minds 
of  those  whom  he  was  addressing.  His  style  of  speech  was 
unaffected,  dignified,  powerful,  often  original;  and  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  his  task,  he  showed  great  and 
unwearied  activity  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  Steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  against  oppression  was  the  basis  of  all  his 
enterprises  at  home  and  abroad.  Let  Villeroy,  the  courtier, 
blame  him  for  endeavouring  to  secure  liberty  for  the 
Protestants  in  France,  and  for  having  greatly  contributed 
in  freeing  the  Netherlands  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain ! 
To  upturn  a  righteous  form  of  government,  when  un- 
divided into  parties,  would  never  have  been  Coligny's 
design.  Unimpeachable  moral  conduct,  even  in  his 
married  life  and  towards  his  children,  strict  religiousness 
in  fact,  completed  his  qualification  to  be  the  chief  of 
a  religious-political  party,  whose  whole  existence  was 
founded  upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  a  number  of 
brave,  wealthy,  and  distinguished  men,  from  the  nobility 
as  well  as  from  the  burgher  class,  a  body  of  men  who 
would  never  have  consented  to  observe  the  requisite 
obedience  and  unanimity  except  towards  a  man  of  decided 
superiority  of  character. 

All  this  must  have  convinced  the  Catholics  that  Coligny 
was  the  one  man  whose  downfall  would  involve  that  of 
his  whole  party ;  the  more  so  as  no  submission  or  recon- 
ciliation was  to  be  expected  from  him  as  an  enemy,  nothing 
but  his  relentless  severity  of  character.  The  cabal  found 
out  his  weak  point.  He  was  enticed  to  Court  by  the 
semblance  of  great  esteem,  and  a  firm  confidence  in  his 
opinion  and  in  his  honesty — which  he  was  conscious  of 
deserving — and  also  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  serve 
his  country  as  well  as  his  own  party  by  a  league  against 
Spain,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  religion  as  well  as  of 
France.  He  was  caught ;  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  traps, 
and  to  escape  these  he  would  need  to  have  been  less  fear- 
less, less  honest,  and  less  magnanimous.  Before  and  after 
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the  murderous  attack  upon  his  life  many  well-meaning 
persons  urged  him  to  quit  Paris.  "  If  I  do  that,"  replied 
Coligny,  "  I  should  either  show  fear  or  distrust.  By 
showing  fear  I  should  ofiend  my  own  sense  of  honour, 
and  by  showing  distrust  I  should  offend  the.  King.  I 
should  have  to  face  another  civil  war,  and  rather  would 
I  die  than  again  witness  the  endless  misery  that  such  a 
war  produces."  Murder  and  disgrace  were  the  rewards  of 
these  noble  sentiments. 

Coligny  received  a  visit  from  the  king,  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  courtiers  on  the  very  day  he  had  been 
shot  at.  Charles  assured  the  Admiral  of  his  sympathy, 
and  of  his  full  confidence  in  him  as  a  military  chief  and  a 
faithful  subject.  "  You  are  wounded,  my  father,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  but  I  myself  feel  the  wounds,  and  I  take  God 
to  witness  that  I  shall  have  my  revenge,  one  that  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten,  as  soon  as  the  assassins  are  found." 
All  too  readily  pacified  about  himself,  the  Admiral  made 
but  few  complaints,  and  then  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
King's  troubled  thoughts  from  the  outrage — which  had 
happily  been  thwarted — to  public  concerns,  to  the  proposed 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  This  new  enterprise  would 
have  bound  the  interests  of  the  impulsive  young  monarch 
more  firmly  to  the  indispensable  commander  and  to  his 
party.  But  the  Queen-mother,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
wounded  Admiral's  strength  should  not  be  over-taxed, 
prevented  her  son  having  any  long  or  private  conferences 
with  Coligny.  The  King  was  told  he  had  better  return 
to  his  game  at  tennis ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  in  the  midst 
of  his  favourite  game,  when  informed  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Admiral's  life,  and  indignation  at  being  interrupted 
in  his  favourite  pursuit  was  the  cause  of  the  first  outburst 
of  his  rage. 

Every  moment  now  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Catherine.  Coligny's  suspicions,  it  is  true,  at  once  fell 
upon  the  Guises.  The  shot  had  been  fired  from  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Guises,  and  their  party  had  apparently 
been  so  overlooked  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  them 
of  this  ignoble  form  of  revenge,  of  this  intended  assassina- 
tion. And,  indeed,  Catherine  found  it  her  wisest  plan,  in 
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the  first  development  of  the  circumstances,  to  cause 
suspicion  to  be  directed  at  them.  Even  to  her  son  she 
suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  probably  still  considered 
the  Admiral  to  have  been  his  father's  murderer.  It  was 
not  the  impossible  idea,  as  many  believe,  of  destroying  the 
two  parties  together — however  desirable  this  would  have 
been  to  her — that  suggested  this  piece  of  dissimulation. 
She  followed  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  moment's  time  in 
order  to  consider — from  the  direct  effects  of  the  unsuccessful 
stroke — what  would  be  the  effects  of  a  more  cruel  and  more 
successful  blow.  She  found  it  necessary  to  gather  new 
resolution  for  undertaking  that  which  must  have  made  the 
humanity  in  her  shudder,  in  spite  of  her  burning  wish  for 
vengeance. 

The  King,  meanwhile,  summoned  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
present  himself  at  Court  to  answer  the  accusations  that  had 
been  made  against  him,  and,  indeed,  the  King's  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  (in  her  Memoires),  considers  this  a  pal- 
pable proof  of  Charles's  just  indignation.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  had,  moreover,  on  a  previous  occasion  aroused  the 
King's  indignation  by  his  presumption  in  seeking  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Marguerite  in  marriage.  Yet,  strange 
enough !  in  summoning  the  Duke  to  Court,  the  King  was 
most  unaccountably  bringing  to  his  mother's  assistance  the 
very  man  whose  support  was  absolutely  indispensable  to 
her  in  what  was  about  to  happen.  The  concurrence  of 
all  these  circumstances  seemed  to  point  to  the  day  that 
was  to  be  ever  remembered  by  the  blackest  of  deeds. 

The  consent  of  the  sovereign  was  all  that  was  now 
wanting ;  and  those  who  understood  the  fatal  means  of 
driving  the  King's  unsteady  mind  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  could  not  have  doubted  that  his  consent  would  be 
obtained.  A  skilled  courtier  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
King's,  was  chosen  by  the  Queen-mother  to  incriminate 
her  son  without  further  ado.  With  cautious  care  he 
managed  to  efface  from  the  King's  mind  the  favourable 
impressions  left  upon  him  by  his  recent  visit  to  •  the 
wounded  Admiral.  He  scattered  seeds  of  suspicion  in 
Charles's  mind,  aroused  his  old  and  dormant  feelings  of 
resentment,  and  finally  stung  the  King's  heart  with 
the  dread  that  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  Henry 
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of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  had,  with  unusual 
exasperation,  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
Coligny.  The  whole  of  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Protestant  party  was  now  assembled  in  Paris  as  in  one 
body.  Anything  might  be  expected  from  it,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  anything  might  be  done  with  it.  Had  not 
one  of  the  party,  De  Piles,  had  the  audacity  to  say  to  the 
King  that  they  would  know  how  to  obtain  justice  for 
themselves,  if  he  lacked  the  courage  or  the  will  to  grant 
it  to  them  ?  The  wily  negotiator,  when  feeling  more 
sure  of  having  attained  his  object,  at  last  exclaimed: 
"  He  who  means  it  honestly  by  Your  Majesty,  can  no 
longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  imminent  danger  that 
threatens  you  and  the  whole  realm."  Catherine  herself 
entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  favourite  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  and  accompanied 
by  her  most  intimate  adherents.  Charles  was  aghast  at 
hearing  of  the  threatening  dangers,  amazed  and  ashamed 
of  his  own  heedlessness  when  on  the  verge  of  his  downfall, 
and  when  further  urged  by  the  most  terrible  representa- 
tions, he  threw  himself  into  his  mother's  arms.  "  The 
Huguenots,"  he  was  told,  "were  already  again  calling 
the  detested  foreign  mercenaries,  Germans  as  well  as 
Swiss,  on  to  French  territory.  The  malcontents  in  the 
kingdom  were  hurrying  in  masses  to  the  new  point  of 
rendezvous.  The  fury  of  civil  war  was  again  threatening 
to  distract  the  kingdom.  The  King  (he  was  told)  was 
being  deprived  of  his  money  and  his  becoming  dignity, 
was  surrounded  by  Huguenots  and  suspected  by  the  Guise 
party  of  favouring  the  heretics ;  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
witness  how  the  Catholics  choose  their  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  contrive  to  help  themselves  against  their 
opponents,  while  the  King  is  thrust  aside  by  the  old 
Admiral's  overbearing  presumption,  and  looked  upon  with 
distrust  by  the  whole  nation ;  and  he  will  have  to  submit 
to  being  tossed  helplessly  to  and  fro  between  the  two 
parties." 

These  dreadful  visions  roused  Charles  to  a  state  of 
frenzy.  He  vowed  death  to  the  Admiral,  death  to  his 
whole  party  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom;  he  begged  only  that  not  a  single  Huguenot 
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should  escape  to  upbraid  him  in  the  future !  And  only 
that  all  might  be  done  with  despatch,  in  order  that  he 
himself  might  speedily  be  considered  out  of  danger  ! 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of  mind  most  welcome  to 
the  opponents  of  the  Protestants.  Murder  was  now  the 
watchword,  but  the  deepest  dissimulation  was  still  to  be 
maintained,  and  even  the  King  henceforth  fully  manifested 
the  results  of  his  mother's  training. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  take  the  leading  part. 
In  fact,  since  his  brave  defence  of  Poitiers,  that  is,  since 
his  nineteenth  year,  his  fame  in  France  had  been  esta- 
blished as  an  adversary  of  Coligny's.  Besides,  he  had  once 
hoped  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Marguerite  of  Valois,  who  had 
since  been  married  to  the  Huguenot,  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Marguerite  had  been  inclined  to  favour  his  suit,  and  this 
would  have  given  him  a  prospect  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Persecution  of  the  Huguenots  seemed,  therefore,  not  only  to 
be  his  inevitable  destiny,  but  was  his  own  choice,  and  he 
practised  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  If  his  father's 
spirit  urged  him  to  avenge  his  death  upon  the  Huguenots, 
his  own  ambition  also  urged  him  to  this  course,  and  in 
even  louder  accents  told  him  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  in  which  his  party  might  obtain  the  ascendancy  by 
exterminating  the  Protestants,  and  boldly  acquiring  a 
position  by  the  side  of  the  Queen-Mother. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Coligny's  life  was  made 
the  cover  to  the  new  resolve.  The  Duke  of  Guise  declared 
that,  owing  to  having  been  accused  of  the  crime  against 
Coligny — who  might  seek  to  avenge  himself — it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  and  his  relatives  to  quit  the  capital. 
"  Go,"  replied  the  King  with  a  furious  look ;  "  if  you  prove 
to  be  guilty,  we  shall  find  you  again  !  "  And,  accordingly, 
the  preparations  seemingly  made  to  escape  from  the 
Huguenots  were  in  reality  the  speedy  and  utterly  un- 
suspected preparations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Huguenots  themselves. 

The  Admiral,  in  fact,  helped  his  enemies  to  draw  the 
snares  around  himself  and  his  party.  He  was  warned  011 
many  sides  that  the  Guises  might  attempt  something  again 
before  they  left  Paris.  Some  advised  him  to  flee  from  the 
city.  The  upright  old  man,  however,  with  the  better 
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portion  of  his  adherents,  continued  to  rely  upon  the  King's 
woid,  trusted  to  his  protection,  and  were  given  a  strong 
body-guard  from  among  the  soldiers  who  had  only  recently 
entered  the  city.  At  a  command  from  Court  the  Catholics 
were  called  upon  to  give  up  all  the  residences  belonging 
to  the  Protestant  nobility  in  the  vicinity  of  Coligny's 
abode,  in  case  his  party  might  wish  to  be  in  his  neigh- 
bouihood  for  safety's  sake.  And,  indeed,  the  Protestants 
were  expected  to  comply  with  this  arrangement.  The 
police  urged  them  to  make  this  move  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecting Coligny,  and  kept  a  register  of  all  those  who  were 
thus  gathered  together.  A  very  accurate  death-list  for 
the  would-be  murderers !  The  King  cf  Navarre  was  re- 
quested to  collect  his  followers  in  the  Louvre  in  order  to 
assist  the  King  against  the  Guises,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  despatch  his  Swiss  Guards  to  protect  the  Admiral. 
Further,  in  order  that  the  necessary  weapons  might  be 
collected  in  the  Louvre,  a  tournament  was  arranged,  and 
Coligny  himself  informed  the  King  of  the  arrangement. 
Several  sparks  of  suspicion  were  altogether  lost  upon  the 
Huguenots,  owing  to  the  anxious  attentions  paid  them  by 
the  Court,  and  it  was  now  scarcely  possible  even  to  disturb 
the  composure  of  those  who  had  previously  shown  most  fear. 
The  cabal  meanwhile  watched  its  promising  prey  with 
lustful  eyes.  It  had  been  driven  together  into  one  herd. 
The  hour  of  midnight  on  the  24th  of  August  was  the  time 
appointed  by  the  bloody  council  held  in  the  Tuileries, 
which  council  had  been  attended  by  two  of  the  King's 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Angoulerne,  also  by 
the  Duke  de  Kevers,  by  Birague  the  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  by  the  Marshals  de  Tavannes  and  de  Eetz,  and  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  This  council,  while  arranging  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  Calvinists,  scarcely  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  Queen's  new  son-in-law,  and  a 
few  others  related  to  the  royal  household. 

If  the  authors  of  this  atrocious  massacre — as  is  proved  in 
the  case  of  Tavannes — actually  believed  that  they  were 
thereby  rendering  God  a  service,  and  if  this  belief  had  been 
the  actual  inspiration  of  their  inhuman  deeds,  we  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  grieve  over  the  impotence  of  the 
human  understanding  and  lament  the  superstition  of  the 
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age,  but  we  should  not  altogether  condemn  the  male- 
factors. If,  for  duty's  sake,  they  had  suppressed  in  them- 
selves all  feelings  of  humanity,  we  should  at  least  have 
to  acknowledge  the  honesty  of  their  intention,  while  we 
shuddered  at  the  atrocity  of  their  actions.  But  as  regards 
most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  massacre,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  certainty,  to  judge  from  their  characters  in  other 
respects,  that  they  considered  the  Huguenots  only  as  a 
body  of  opponents,  against  whom  they  were  glad  to  take 
any  liberty,  especially  as  their  enemies  happened  fortu- 
nately to  be  heretics  as  well.  Even  Catherine  herself 
may  have  had  sufficient  superstition  to  hate  the  Reformer 
in  Coligny,  and  even  to  regard  this  inveterate  hate  as 
meritorious  on  her  part.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  she  would 
greatly  have  regretted  if  the  man  who  threatened  to  check 
her  ambition  had,  at  that  moment,  rendered  himself  less 
deserving  of  her  hate  by  attending  mass. 

Amid  the  deep  stillness  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  was  so  heavily  laden  with  misfortune,  Tavannes 
had  already  collected  in  front  of  the  town  hall  a  number 
of  picked  civic  guards,  whose  leaders  had  received  their 
orders  in  the  King's  presence.  Already  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
with  three  hundred  blood-thirsty  followers,  was  waiting 
the  appointed  signal.  Charles  himself  was  at  the  moment 
silencing  the  voice  of  friendship,  sympathy  having  made 
a  last  attempt  to  approach  him ;  Count  Francis  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  a  companion  of  whom  he  was  otherwise 
fond,  and  who  had  been  supping  with  him,  was  after  some 
slight  hesitation  allowed  to  leave  the  palace  unwarned  of 
the  secret  death  that  was  awaiting  him,  the  signal  for 
which,  in  fact,  the  King  was  himself  about  to  give.  With 
an  even  greater  want  of  feeling,  Catherine  urged  the 
newly-married  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  own  daughter,  to 
retire  early  to  her  husband's  apartments  that  evening, 
where,  of  course,  amid  the  proposed  acts  of  vengeance  upon 
the  Calvinists,  and  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
young  queen  might  easily  have  fallen  a  victim  to  any 
murderous  hand  that  might  have  been  lurking  about. 
But  Catherine  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  if  only 
she  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  victims  which  her  intrigue 
had  determined  upon  having. 
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And  yet,  when  the  King,  after  having  given  the  signal, 
appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  Louvre  over  the  entrance 
facing  the  city,  when  the  few  who  knew  of  the  con- 
spiracy, the  Queen-Mother  at  the  head,  had  accompanied 
him  through  the  solitary  corridors  amid  urgent  persua- 
sions, when  the  furies,  freed  from  all  control,  were  heard 
shrieking  with  delight — the  authors  of  the  massacre  felt 
their  hearts  sink  within  them.  The  humanity  in  them 
was  stirred  for  the  last  time.  Pale  and  aghast,  they 
trembled  before  one  another,  gazed  in  consternation  at  one 
another,  and  for  a  moment  were  all  agreed  that  a  message 
must  be  forthwith  despatched  to  recall  the  bloody 
command,  to  stay  the  outburst  of  the  atrocities  which  they 
themselves  had  wished,  had  arranged  and  ordered,  but 
which  now  they  had  not  the  courage  to  face.  A  pistol-shot 
was  heard :  "  Whether  it  injured  any  one  I  cannot 
tell,"  said  .Catherine's  favourite  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
"but  that  it  has  struck  the  hearts  of  us  three,  that  we 
lost  all  feeling  and  consciousness,  that  I  do  know.  We 
were  beside  ourselves  with  terror  and  dismay  at  the 
thought  of  the  slaughter  that  had  now  begun." 

Too  late!  This  cowardly  repentance  came  too  late. 
It  was  more  the  sickly  outcome  of  irresolution  than  of 
reflection ;  it  deserves  consideration  from  the  student  of 
human  nature  only  as  a  proof  how  excessive  must  have 
been  the  vehemence  of  passion  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  planned  the  misery  that  had  now  begun  ;  for 
at  the  moment  when  their  resolves  were  about  to  be 
carried  out,  all  their  nerve  and  spirit  seems  suddenly  to 
have  collapsed. 

Coligny  s  spirit  might  have  found  satisfaction  in  seeing 
infamy  thus  self-tortured.  Upon  the  first  sound  of  the 
bells  for  early  mass,  which  was  the  appointed  signal,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  had  hurried  to  the  Admiral's  residence 
with  his  myrmidons.  At  the  words :  "  In  the  King's 
name,"  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  watchmen 
at  once  struck  down;  the  Swiss  Guards  slunk  away 
terrified  at  the  infuriated  crowd  that  burst  in  and  violently 
aroused  the  aged  and  wounded  Admiral  out  of  his  first 
sleep.  The  ante-chambers  were  already  resounding  with 
the  savage  voices  of  the  murderers  mingled  with  the  moans 
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of  the  dying.  Three  French  officers  burst  into  Coligny's 
own  chamber,  shouting  that  the  hour  of  his  death  had 
come.  The  pious  hero  was  leaning  against  a  wall  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer.  An  Italian  (Petrucci)  and  a  German 
nobleman  (Besme)  rushed  at  him,  calling  out,  "  Are  you 
Coligny  ?  " — "  I  am,"  answered  the  old  man  in  a  firm 
voice,  "  but,  young  man,  respect  my  grey  head."  Yet  he 
was  stabbed  then  and  there  by  Besme,  who  proved  himself 
more  wanting  in  feeling  than  he  who  slew  Marius.  Besme 
drew  back  his  sword  reeking  with  blood  as  it  was,  and  cut 
his  fallen  foe  several  times  across  the  face.  In  their  mad 
fury  those  behind  hurried  up  and  further  mutilated  the 
corpse  by  striking  numberless  wounds. 

"  That's  pretty  well  done,"  exclaimed  Besme,  grinning 
down  at  those  in  the  court  below ;  but  as  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  a  natural  brother  of  Charles,  maintained  that 
he  must  see  the  result  with  his  own  eyes  before  being 
satisfied,  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  flung  out  of 
the  window  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The  duke  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  face  that  was  streaming  with  blood, 
and  having  convinced  himself  that  the  deed  had  been 
done,  kicked  it — the  dead  lion — away  from  him. 

Meanwhile  lighted  candles  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
windows  of  all  the  houses  round  about ;  the  streets  were 
closed  by  chains  drawn  across  at  either  end ;  watch- 
men were  stationed  to  stop  those  who  endeavoured  to 
escape ;  others  forced  their  way  into  streets  where  the 
shamefully  deceived  Protestants — aroused  out  of  their 
slumbers — fell  into  their  enemies'  hands  the  moment  they 
opened  their  doors.  In  their  most  grievous  and  unexpected 
state  of  helplessness  the  Protestants  knew  of  no  one  to 
advise  them,  knew  of  no  one  to  guide  them,  and  knew  of 
no  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Catholics  recognised  one 
another  by  a  white  badge  worn  round  their  left  arm  and 
a  cross  of  the  same  colour.  The  symbol  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  and  the  colour  of  innocence,  dubbed  them  the 
murderers  of  their  fellow-citizens.  If  their  victims  had 
been  allowed  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation ;  if 
several  of  them  had  been  able  to  unite  and  to  defend 
themselves,  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  its  triumph,  this 
atrocious  crime  would  have  met  with  its  just  punish- 
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mont ;  but  only  a  very  few  managed  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  any  resistance. 

As  soon  as  there  began  to  be  a  dearth  of  victims  in  the 
streets,  the  persecutors  forced  their  way  into  the  houses. 
Neither  age  nor  personal  merit  was  of  any  avail.  The 
Admiral's  son-in-law,  Teligny,  was  found  so  lovable  a  man 
that  the  first  persons  who  burst  in  upon  him  to  murder  him, 
retreated  in  surprise.  But  he  was  soon  attacked  by  more 
heartless  villains.  The  Paris  civic  guards,  who  had  with- 
drawn in  horror  when  the  murderous  commands  were  first 
given,  surpassed  even  the  expectations  of  their  inhuman 
leaders  when  once  their  fury  had  been  aroused.  Mutilated 
corpses  were  flung  out  of  the  windows,  and  not  only 
dragged  through  the  streets  naked  to  be  flung  into  the 
Seine,  but  dragged  about  also  by  way  of  merely  satisfying 
their  lust  or  fury.  Those  who  escaped  alive  or  wounded 
and  fancied  themselves  saved,  were  often  struck  down  by 
loitering  parties  of  civilians  or  by  armed  bands  belonging 
to  the  Guises,  whose  ferociousness  Tavannes  encouraged  by 
scornful  jeers :  "  Go  on  bleeding  them,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  bleeding  is  as  good  for  the  health  in  August  as  in  May !  " 
This  ferocious  savageness  in  Tavannes  was  so  greatly  the 
result  of  his  conviction  that  he  was  doing  God  and  his 
King  the  greatest  possible  service  that,  in  his  last  confession 
before  death,  he  maintained  that  the  massacre  on  the  Eve 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  was  the  grandest  deed  of  his  life,  one 
which  he  trusted  would  obtain  for  him  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins.  Private  hate,  however,  also  found  its  victims, 
for  religious  fanaticism  was  made  the  sacred  pretext  for 
obtaining  personal  vengeance.  Bobberies,  too,  were  com- 
mitted, even  by  the  nobility,  under  the  shield  of  this  blind 
demon.  And  even  the  King  and  his  mother  are  said  to 
have  accepted  presents  of  valuables  that  had  been  acquired 
by  plunder.  Things  received  new  names:  villainy  had 
become  condescension;  jewelry  that  had  been  snatched 
from  a  dying  Huguenot  now  seemed  the  very  decoration 
fit  for  the  soldiers  of  God  and  their  earthly  reward.  These 
articles  became  mementoes  of  days  when  even  in  the 
King's  presence  and  in  the  royal  palace — where  the  most 
forsaken  of  men  ought  to  feel  sure  of  being  able  to  demand 
the  protection  of  justice — only  a  few  had  been  granl  ed 
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their  lives  as  a  pitiable  gift  of  mercy  owing  to  some  freak 
or  caprice.  Those  who  otherwise  sought  safety  in  the 
Louvre  found  their  death  at  the  palace  gates  at  the  hands 
of  the  King's  guards.  History  even  gives  the  names  of 
those  who  saw  the  King  himself  fire  at  the  Huguenots 
trying  to  escape  from  the  Louvre.  And  an  hour  after  the 
commencement  of  the  general  slaughter  there  was  not  a 
corner,  even  in  the  most  secluded  apartments  of  the  palace, 
that  did  "not  show  traces  of  bloodshed  or  murder.  In  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  pupil,  the  tutor  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  a  man  of  eighty  years,  did  not  escape  a  violent  death, 
although  the  young  man  tried  to  thrust  back  the  murderous 
'weapons  with  his  own  helpless  hands.  Bleeding  and 
distracted,  Gasto  de  Leyran  burst  into  the  bed-chamber  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  made  her  his  shield  against  the 
attacks  of  four  soldiers  who  had  pursued  him.  The  Queen 
fled  to  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  at  whose  door 
a  nobleman  was  struck  down  at  her  side ;  she  herself 
dropped  down  in  the  room  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  awoke  again  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  fate  which  awaited  her  husband  as  the 
result  of  the  bloody  marriage. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  had  been 
summoned  to  the  King  on  the  day  upon  which  the 
slaughter  had  begun,  and  were  informed  by  the  monarch 
that  they  might  consider  it  an  act  of  supreme  mercy  to  be 
the  only  ones  of  the  whole  Huguenot  party  whose  lives 
had  been  spared  by  a  previous  arrangement.  With  an 
infuriated  look,  the  King  thereupon  demanded  them  both 
forthwith  to  renounce  their  Protestant  faith  as  a  proof  that 
they  had  hitherto  merely  been  misled.  Upon  entering 
the  King's  residence  they  had  passed  through  a  body 
of  soldiers  ready  to  take  their  lives  at  the  first  command. 
And  even  in  the  King's  apartments  they  could  hear  at  a 
distance  the  moans  of  their  co-religionists  who,  after  being 
driven  out  of  the  palace  by  a  double  line  of  guardsmen, 
were  ruthlessly  butchered  by  them.  When  the  two  princes 
answered  the  King  hesitatingly,  he  exclaimed  with  one  of 
his  oaths  that  within  three  days  they  would  have  to 
choose  between  attending  mass  and  being  thrown  into  the 
Bastille.  And,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  advantage  the 
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monarch  derived  from  all  the  ruthless  butchery  was  that 
he  forced  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  own  sister  to  consent 
to  an  outward  semblance  of  conforming  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  after  a  somewhat 
longer  resistance,  eventually  followed  their  example. 

In  a  frenzy  of  delight  at  the  result  of  this  night 
of  butchery,  during  which  his  party  had  been  in  an 
alternate  state  of  fear  and  fury,  Charles's  uncontrollable 
nature  now  felt  no  further  compunction.  For  three  days 
the  massacre  continued,  wherever  any  hidden  victim  could 
be  hunted  up.  And  notwithstanding  all  these  enormities, 
the  King  and  his  courtiers  paraded  round  the  town  amid 
the  blood,  corpses,  and  desolation.  Coligny's  dead  body 
had  been  maltreated  in  every  conceivable  way,  flung 
about,  and  finally  hung  up  on  a  gallows  at  Montfaucon. 
The  King  even  proceeded  there  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
mutilated  remains  of  the  old  man,  whose  presence  only  a 
few  days  before  had  called  forth  in  him  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  reverence.  Using  the  words  of  Vitellius,  the 
King  said  jestingly :  "  An  enemy's  corpse  always  has  a 
good  smell."  But  even  more  despicable  was  the  reckless- 
ness that  accompanied  his  political  proceedings. 

While  showing  the  most  obvious  sympathy  with  the 
crimes  perpetrated  during  these  days,  Charles  so  com- 
pletely disregarded  every  semblance  of  respect  for  himself 
and  others  that,  in  his  communications  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  and  to  the  foreign  courts,  he  at  first 
denied  having  had  any  hand  in  what  had  taken  place,  and 
in  fact  represented  these  occurrences  as  the  result  of  the 
enmity  between  the  Guises  and  the  Chatillons;  yet  on 
the  third  day  a  solemn  meeting  of  parliament  was  held  to 
charge  the  murdered  Admiral  with  the  most  abject 
treacherjT-  against  the  throne  and  the  state,  to  brand  his 
memory  with  the  most  ignominious  charge  of  having  been 
a  rebel  against  the  royal  authority,  and  to  justify  the 
death-blow  given  to  his  party  as  a  well-deserved  punish- 
ment, and  one  which  had  received  the  royal  sanction.  So 
completely  had  Charles,  more  powerless  than  ever, 
become  the  tool  of  his  mother's  intrigues.  From  the  very 
first  when  she  had  persuaded  him  to  join  the  murderous 
plot,  she  had  made  him  believe  that  all  the  abhorrence 
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that  might  be  aroused  would  fall  upon  the  Guises,  while  all 
the  gain  of  being  quit  of  all  fear  and  danger  in  the  future 
would  be  his  entirely.  However,  immediately  after  the 
accomplished  massacre,  when  a  new  faction  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  threatened  to  arise  against  the  Guises  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Coligny  and  his  adherents,  the  King  was  forced 
to  admit  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  occurrences  ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  appeared  a  weak  and  useless  occupant 
of  the  throne,  under  whose  rule  any  one  might  venture  to 
act  as  they  pleased.  In  order  to  possess  the  appearance  of 
what  he  was  not  and  nev^r  could  be,  the  King  actually 
became  what  he  blushed  to  own  he  was,  and  to  undertake 
things  for  which  he  neither  possessed  the  courage  or  the 
cunning.  In  order  not  to  appear  weak,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  allow  all  the  others  to  make  him  a  screen  for 
their  own  misdeeds ;  and  in  their  name  became  that  object 
of  abhorrence  with  which  his  own  people,  foreign  countries, 
and  posterity  must  mercilessly  regard  the  monarch  under 
whose  rule  a  Saint  Bartholomew's  Eve  could  be  so  shame- 
fully dishonoured.  And  in  return  for  this  eternal  shame, 
the  King  did  not  even  for  a  moment  attain  the  object 
which  the  authors  of  the  miseiy  had  persuaded  him  to 
believe  would  be  his  reward. 

There  is  true  satisfaction  in  the  historical  observation 
that  it  is  precisely  the  most  determined  of  infamous 
undertakings — even  when  every  species  of  villainy  has 
unweariedly  helped  in  planning  it,  and  even  when  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  utmost  savageness  and  protected 
in  its  consequence*  by  the  strongest  of  bulwarks,  by 
the  throne  itself — that  nevertheless  it  fails  in  its  object, 
often  leads  to  the  very  opposite  results,  and  gains  nothing 
for  those  who  took  part  in  it  except  the  double  mortifica- 
tion of  having  made  an  unsuccessful  endeavour,  and  of 
experiencing  the  bitter  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience. 

The  leaders  of  the  victorious  party  did  not,  it  is  true, 
fail  to  use  both  cunning  and  influence  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  their  deeds,  with  regard  to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  call  for  any  remorse,  as  the  plot  had 
proved  a  success — that  false  criterion  between  evil  and 
good. 

A  few  of  the  persecuted  party  were  granted  a  formal 
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trial ;  but  these  so-called  trials  were  merely  judicial 
murders.  The  character  of  the  late  Admiral  was  discussed 
and  examined  by  a  legal  procedure,  and  his  name  branded 
as  a  traitor  and  a  would-be  regicide ;  and  this  decree  was 
ordered  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  all  the  principal 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  amid  the  most  disgraceful 
proceedings.  His  escutcheon  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
public  executioner,  his  children  were  declared  to  have 
confiscated  their  property,  and  to  have  lost  every  chance 
of  obtaining  government  offices,  his  castle  was  destroyed, 
and  was  thus  a  melancholy  memorial  of  his  disgrace. 
Further  orders  were  given  throughout  France  that  all 
Huguenots  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  participators  in 
Coligny's  crime.  Yet  nothing  could  prevent  the  eifects 
produced  by  the  late  occurrences.  What  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  could  not  venture  to  do  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  throne — and  it  was  in  that  assembly  that  the 
President,  De  Eou,  could  hardly  suppress  his  sobs  when 
seeing  the  King  come  forward  as  Coligny's  accuser — was 
accomplished  in  the  provinces  by  the  courage  of  some  of 
the  governors.  One  of  them — Count  d'Orthe,  commander 
of  Ba-yonne — upon  receiving  the  King's  blood-thirsty 
commands,  replied  by  letter  that  he  knew  "  his  people  to 
be  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  that  there  was  not 
a  single  executioner  to  be  found  among  them."  Others, 
and  history  even  mentions  a  bishop  among  them,  refused 
to  carry  out  the  King's  injunctions.  The  sudden  deaths 
of  some  of  these  protectors  of  innocence  suggested 
poisonings.  But  still  in  Dauphine,  Provence,  Bourgogne, 
and  Auvergne  more  especially,  the  Protestants  were  not 
persecuted.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  Hug-ienot  families 
had  not  been  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  mas^jcre ;  others 
had  managed  to  escape.  Many  sought  refuge  in  foreign 
countries;  and  among  the  honest  Germans  in  particular, 
whether  they  were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  the  abhorrence 
felt  towards  the  persecutors  induced  some  to  offer  to  help 
the  refugees  in  their  revenge,  while  others  were  at  all 
events  induced  to  spare  them  out  of  sympathy.  A  few 
advantages  obtained  over  the  Catholics  by  the  Protestants 
who  had  remained  in  France,  very  soon  awakened  fresh 
hopes.  When  danger  has  reached  its  utmost  limit,  an 
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increase  of  strength  is  produced  as  soon  as  the  first  shock 
has  been  overcome. 

All  too  quickly  did  the  servants  of  the  holy  see  at  Eome 
celebrate  their  triumph  over  the  French  heretics  by  every 
kind  of  secular  and  spiritual  outburst  of  joy,  by  Church 
masses  and  the  booming  of  cannons.  All  too  thoughtlessly 
did  the  Court  at  Paris  fancy  that  it  must  celebrate  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  for  ever  by  holding  an  annual 
festival  in  commemoration  of  their  destruction.  The 
Huguenots  brought  themselves  into  remembrance  again 
before  long  by  taking  a  bloody  revenge.  Seventy  thousand 
Calvinists  —  according  to  Sully  —  had  fallen  in  France 
during  the  week  of  butchery.  But  he  whom  such  a  chain 
of  wickedness  has  not  utterly  ruined,  soon  considers  him- 
self more  invulnerable  than  he  is !  It  was  partly  fear, 
partly  cunning,  that  induced  the  King,  on  the  28th  October, 
to  publish  a  decree  which  granted  the  Protestants  protec- 
tion everywhere,  and  the  restoration  of  all  their  estates. 

Cunning  and  prudence,  how  unlike  are  these  two  sisters  ! 
For  while  the  latter  approaches  its  goal  by  paths  that 
are  sanctioned  by  uprightness,  the  former  advances  by 
crooked  or  false  paths,  and  never  reaches  its  goal,  or 
reaches  it  only  to  its  own  disgrace.  The  Court  vacillated 
between  cruelty  and  consideration ;  and  yet  all  it  accom- 
plished by  this  was  to  increase  the  feelings  of  distrust  by 
the  never-ending  cabals  at  Court,  and  further  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  royal  party.  For  a  party  the  king 
now  had  of  his  own.  The  whole  grand  predominance 
which  the  majesty  of  the  throne  possesses  is  lost  when 
the  king,  led  by  the  vehemence  of  party  spirit,  allows 
himself  to  be  dragged  down  to  join  one  faction  against 
the  other.  As  long  as  he  maintains  his  position  upon 
the  throne,  his  presence  commands  respect  from  both 
parties.  But  when  he  moves  towards  either  side,  the 
oppressed  party  considers  the  seat  of  mutual  justice  vacated. 
Everything  that  then  happens  to  them  is  persecution,  and 
is  no  longer  accompanied  by  that  mysterious  feeling  which 
otherwise  causes  state  punishments,  inflicted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Law,  to  appear  more  as  acts  of  control 
than  of  irritation. 

While   the   Protestants,  amid  the  advantages  derived 
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from  the  inconsistencies  which  have  ever  accompanied 
despotism,  were  again  collecting  in  their  strongholds,  they 
found  unexpected  and  fresh  succour  in  a  new  party  which 
must  have  been  far  more  formidable  to  the  royalists  ;  for  it 
had  adherents  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  even  at 
Court.  A  fellow-feeling  against  injustice  brings  unlooked- 
for  friends  to  the  oppressed.  Not  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  Catholics  became  disposed  to  show  greater 
leniency  toward  the  Huguenots,  the  more  intolerably  their 
own  sense  of  uprightness  was  shocked  by  the  underhand 
proceedings  taken  against  them.  The  Duke  d'AlenQon 
even — Charles  IX. 's  third  brother -ever  remembered  the 
mental  superiority  of  the  shamefully  ill-used  Admiral. 

And  many  others  who,  owing  to  their  position  and 
birth  were,  so  to  say,  justified  in  being  unconcerned 
about  differences  of  religious  opinions,  came  to  see  what 
Catherine's  intrigues,  together  with  Charles's  impetuous 
nature,  might  unquestionably  have  accomplished  against 
those  who  stood  in  her  way.  Who  could  have  persuaded 
the  powerful  Montmorencies  that  they  were  any  less  in 
danger  than  their  relatives  the  Colignys,  because  they 
were,  at  least,  of  the  same  religious  sentiments  as  the 
Court  ?  It  was  too  evident  to  them  that,  like  the  murdered 
Admiral,  they  had  the  Queen-Mother's  jealousy  to  contend 
with  at  every  step  where  their  power  threatened  to  rival 
hers. 

Besides,  all  those  who  from  whatever  cause  were  dis- 
contented with  the  dominant  party  at  Court,  both  those 
who  stood  in  fear  of  it,  and  those  who  had  boldly  deter- 
mined to  obtain  concessions  from  it,  were  not  disposed 
to  allow  the  Huguenots,  as  the  opponents  of  the  Court 
party,  to  be  completely  suppressed,  at  all  events,  as  long 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  their  own  purpose. 

No  wonder  that  as  soon  as  a  military  enterprise  was 
contemplated,  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Royal  party 
appeared  a  humiliating  contrast  to  the  unsuspected 
internal  strength  of  the  small  body  of  Protestants.  The 
fortified  maritime  city  of  Eochelle  was  considered  their 
last  stronghold.  The  best  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Huguenots  themselves  considered  it  to  be  so.  They 
defended  it  and  fought  for  it  as  if  it  had  been  their  very 
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Palladium,  when  Catherine  sent  her  favourite  son  with 
a  formidable  army,  under  the  command  of  Biron,  to  take 
the  town  in  order  that,  on  the  last  ruins  of  French  Protes- 
tantism by  the  sea,  the  work  begun  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve  might  be  completed.  Kochelle  was  defended  by  only 
1,500  soldiers  and  2,000  armed  citizens.  But  all,  even 
the  women  and  children,  joined  in  the  struggle.  The  assis- 
tance brought  by  Montgomery  from  England  was  very 
inconsiderable.  But  the  besieged  proved  sufficient  in 
themselves.  For  five  months  the  siege  continued,  but 
the  Rochellers  were  not  fighting  only  for  themselves.  It 
had  been  thought  that,  by  promising  the  town  full 
religious  freedom  and  all  their  civil  rights,  they  would 
be  glad  to  come  to  terms.  However,  they  would  not 
listen  to  any  conditions  as  long  as  all  their  co-religionists 
throughout  France  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  advan- 
tages which  had  been  obtained  by  their  brave  resistance. 

Among  the  many  strange  incidents  in  this  military 
undertaking,  the  strangest  was  that  respecting  the  Com- 
mander of  Kochelle.  He  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the 
King  himself.  De  la  Noue,  a  Calvinist,  who  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  shortly  before  the  murder  of 
Coligny  to  direct  the  military  operations  towards  the 
Netherlands,  had  been  despatched  by  the  king  to  Rochelle 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  persuade  them  to  surrender.  The  Rochellers 
knew  this,  and  yet  they  agreed  to  admit  him  into  the 
town  only  on  condition  that  he  would  become  their 
commander.  He  fulfilled  his  military  duties  towards  his 
party  as  conscientiously  as  he  attended  to  his  patriotic 
duties  towards  his  country,  by  urging  the  Rochellers — 
whenever  they  had  made  a  successful  sortie — to  come  to 
terms  of  peace.  It  was  only  as  a  negotiator  of  peace  th*t 
the  Rochelle  people  did  not  obey  him.  Still,  it  remains 
a  rare  honour  for  the  Protestants  to  have  had  among  them 
a  man  who  stood  so  resolutely  midway  between  Court 
flatteries  and  an  excited  religious  party,  that  he  was 
equally  esteemed  by  both,  as  neither  faction  was  able  to 
lead  him  from  his  own  convictions. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  Rochellers  was 
that  the  force  brought  against  them  had  been  chosen  for 
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the  sake  of  its  numerical  strength,  and  not  for  its  efficiency. 
The  army  had  been  formed  of  all  those  persons  whom 
the  Court  could  in  any  way  induce  to  co-operate  with  it 
— even  treacherous  friends  and  weaklings— and  it  was 
so  slow  in  moving  towards  its  destination  that  the 
defenders  of  Rochelle  had  meanwhile  been  able  to  store 
up  in  the  town  provisions  of  all  kinds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  enemy  in  the  camp  of  the  besieging  army 
was  the  many  useless  individuals  among  their  number ; 
and  their  beeming  leader,  the  hated  Duke  of  Anjou,  was 
the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  their  vain  struggle.  He 
proved  himself  here — as  in  fact  throughout  his  life, — a 
slave  to  the  blind  ambition  of  never  giving  up  anything 
he  had  once  begun.  And  yet  even  this  obstinacy  did  not 
stimulate  him  to  do  the  utmost  for  his  purpose,  consider- 
ing the  means  at  his  command.  And  the  army  became 
precisely  like  himself.  A  number  of  ventures  were  made 
without  any  definite  plan,  and  disorder  greatly  thinned 
the  ranks  of  his  army.  Disease  produced  even  greater 
havoc  among  the  troops.  And  as  no  evil  ever  arises 
without  producing  the  seeds  for  some  new  evil,  it  was 
this  very  combination  of  a  number  of  malcontents  in  his 
army  that  gave  every  dissatisfied  individual  full  oppor- 
tunity of  making  or  joining  a  faction  among  his  fellows. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  irregularity  of  youthful  impulsiveness 
to  become  important  before  its  day,  that  at  this  time 
induced  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  younger  brother,  the  Duke 
d'Alencon,  to  make  a  rash  but  unsuccessful  intrigue  against 
the  Court.  Still,  it  is  bad  enough  when  this  ambition  to 
play  the  malcontent  is  aroused  in  one  so  young  in  years. 
A  uselessly  excited  ambition  never  fails  to  place  every- 
thing in  its  immediate  surroundings  likewise  in  a  state 
of  unrest,  if  only  to  conceal  from  itself  and  others  that  it 
has  nothing  to  achieve. 

Scarcely  had  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  given  him  a  seeming  pretext  for  getting 
quit  of  the  Rochelle  difficulty  by  a  treaty  of  peace  (of 
the  6th  July,  1573) ;  scarcely  had  Catherine,  with  a 
significant  look  at  King  Charles,  who  was  already  visibly 
fading  away,  allowed  the  Duke  to  leave  her  arms  for  Poland, 
a  kingdom  that  had  for  centuries  been  the  plaything  of 
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foreign  nations ;  scarcely  had  it  seemed  that  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  Protestant  party  had  been  des- 
troyed by  the  barbarous  capture  of  the  umall  fortress  of 
Sanserre,  which  had  rivalled  Rochelle  in  bravery  of  resis- 
tance, but  had  not  been  as  favoured  by  outward  circum- 
stances ;  scarcely  had  these  occurrences  taken  place, 
when  the  dread  monster  of  internal  strife  reappeared 
twice  its  former  size,  and  appe^ed  not  only  in  the 
provinces  but  at  Court,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
royal  family. 

Charles's  end  was  to  be  a  terrible  one.  Since  he  had 
so  completely  lost  himself  amid  the  horrors  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Eve,  he  had  never  again  been  what  he 
might  have  been.  Just  as  he  had  never  possessed  strength 
of  mind  to  keep  himself  from  degrading  his  humanity 
and  the  royal  dignity  of  which  he  was  the  representative, 
now,  after  the  deed  had  been  done,  he  was  neither  so 
frivolous  nor  so  wholly  devoid  of  conscience  as  to  escape 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse  by  forming  slippery  excuses, 
or  to  meet  his  disgrace  with  a  defiant  brow.  The  super- 
stition of  his  day,  to  which  he  had  himself  sacrificed  so 
many  victims,  became  the  instrument  of  his  own  punish- 
ment. When  he  was  alone,  he  fancied  himself  pursued 
by  the  avenging  spirits  of  those  who  had  been  slain  at 
his  command.  Bloody  spectres  chased  sleep  from  his 
pillow  at  night,  and  made  his  solitary  hours  a  hell.  With 
his  characteristic  vehemence,  he  plunged  into  wild  dis- 
sipations, but  exhaustion  again  handed  him  over  to  the 
torments  of  his  own  distracted  mind.  He  tried  to  blunt 
his  feelings  by  perpetrating  new  acts  of  cruelty ;  but  he 
was  too  young,  and  by  nature,  in  reality,  of  too  kindly  a 
disposition,  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  abominable  con- 
solation, of  hardened  villains.  Catherine  knew  how  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  only  some  four  or  six 
murders  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  on  her  conscience. 
These  lives  she  had  herself  specially  demanded.  But  for 
these  she  could  readily  have  obtained  absolution ;  when, 
for  instance,  a  father-confessor  like  Naude,1  in  the  polished 

1  Gabr.  Naude,  in  his  "  Considerations  politiqueg  sur  les  COUPS 
D'ETAT/'  Chap.  III.,  regrets  that  this  " stroke  of  policy  was  only  half 
carried  out."  Very  consistent ! 
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language  of  the    Court,   described   the  whole  villainous 
procedure  as  "  a  stroke  of  policy." 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  to  silence  his  inward  mis- 
givings, had  to  direct  his  attention  to  his  surroundings ; 
his  troubles  were  cast  into  the  background  by  his  anxiety 
regarding  the  dangers  immediately  around  him.  He  knew 
the  character  of  the  brother  next  him  in  age.  History 
knows  him  by  the  name  of  Henry  III.  In  referring  to 
him  here,  we  need  only  remember  that  she  who  had 
arranged  the  bloody  marriage  preferred  him  to  all  her 
other  sons.  And  this  mother  knew  what  her  son  Charles 
was.  She  it  was  who  had  led  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  where  he  now  stood  shuddering  in  despair ;  and 
she  could  now  drive  him  where  she  pleased.  Or  was  he 
unaware  how  often  suspicion,  at  least,  had  been  cast  upon 
her  of  being  the  Italian  too,  in  her  skill  with  poisons, 
even  when  deaths  occurred  in  the  royal  family?  He 
had  himself  so  often  been  the  tool  of  her  ambition,  which 
never  failed  to  find  its  means,  that  he  would  have  been 
terrified  of  his  own  mother,  had  he  ever  ventured  to 
oppose  her  suggestions  while  his  younger  brother  was  in 
her  embrace. 

Fate  seemed  to  have  some  pity  for  him,  inasmuch  as, 
in  1573,  Henry  of  Anjou  quitted  France  to  become  King 
of  Poland.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  too  great  a 
charge  of  guilt  is  raised  against  the  Queen-Mother  in 
maintaining  that  she  did  not  allow  her  second  son  to 
leave  her  side  till  she  had  convinced  herself  of  the 
approaching  death  of  the  elder  brother.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  Charles's  health  was  visibly  on  the  decline. 
But  the  vehement  youth  on  the  throne  had  done  so  much 
to  injure  his  own  health  by  trifling  with  nature's  secret 
poisons,  that  it  is  '  scarcely  necessary  to  regard  the 
agonizing  troubles  of  his  latter  years  as  the  only  cause  of 
his  fading  away  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  His  very  appearance  might  have  convinced  his 
mother  that  she  could  safely  allow  Henry  to  depart  for 
Poland  with  the  significant  words  :  "  Go,  my  son,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  have  you  back  again." 

Charles's  condition  remained  unimproved  even  when 
relieved  of  Henry's  presence.  Day  by  day  his  continued 
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ill-health  rendered  his  thoughts  of  the  future  gloomier 
than  ever ;  he  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  every 
form  of  sympathy,  and  the  causes  that  produced  his  sudden 
changes  from  reckless  impetuosity  to  utter  dejection  were 
always  on  the  increase. 

Catherine  seemed  inclined  fully  to  compensate  herself 
for  the  absence  of  her  favourite  son  by  giving  free  reins  to 
her  own  ambition.  When  Charles  proved  unmanageable 
and  vehement,  which  he  often  was,  she  in  return  added  to 
the  terrors  always  troubling  him  by  carefully  developing 
all  the  worst  possibilities  in  her  report  of  the  real  or 
fictitious  state  of  affairs ;  her  object  was  that  he  should  the 
more  patiently  allow  her,  as  his  saviour,  to  wield  the 
royal  sceptre.  The  King's  strength  now  enabled  him  only 
to  see  himself  everywhere  entangled  in  his  mother's 
meshes,  and  to  feel  the  hatred  which  she  was  still  drawing 
upon  his  name  by  the  assassinations  she  planned,  the 
promises  that  were  broken,  and  by  the  general  state  of 
discontent  aroused  among  the  different  parties  :  the  King's 
name,  in  fact,  was  made  use  of  invariably  to  cover  her 
actions. 

The  ambition  exhibited  by  Charles's  third  brother  at  the 
siege  of  Eochelle,  of  making  himself  of  importance  in 
some  way  or  another,  was  always  giving  fresh  proofs  of 
its  existence.  The  Duke  spent  a  goodly  amount  of  time 
in  devising  and  disclosing  his  plans  for  escaping  from 
Court.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  escape  in  order  that  others 
might  learn  to  estimate  his  importance  from  the  trouble 
that  would  be  taken  to  discover  his  whereabouts  and  to 
bring  him  back.  But  other  and  more  experienced  agitators 
concealed  their  designs  behind  the  vehement  recklessness 
of  this  youth.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Prince's  name, 
a  party  of  malcontents  was  formed  at  Court,  and  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  religious  faction  of  the 
Protestants,  they  were  called  the  Politicians.  Yet  they 
never  deserved  the  appellation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Their  system  of  politics  did  no  one  any  good 
except  their  opponents.  As  long  as  the  Protestants  were 
in  league  with  them,  Catherine's  game  against  both  parties 
was  simpler  than  ever.  Were  it  not  known  for  certain 
that  the  Duke  of  Alenson's  interests  were  against  his 
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second  brother's  claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  hence 
also  opposed  to  the  Queen-Mother,  there  would  be  more 
probability  in  the  supposition  that  the  Duke  acted  more  as 
a  spy  among  the  malcontents  for  his  mother  than  as  her 
opponent ;  but  with  inconceivable  indiscretion  he  informed 
against  all  those  who  had  plotted  with  him ;  by  some  un- 
accountable means  this  woman  came  to  know  something 
of  the  plot,  and  she  thereupon  again  took  the  regency 
over  Charles  and  over  France  into  her  own  hands.  When 
she  wished  to  make  this  unmanageable  as  well  as  unhappy 
tool  of  hers  tremble  before  her,  she  contrived  to  represent 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Duke  as  so  formidable  that  the 
whole  Court  and  the  sick  King  were  on  one  occasion  about 
to  flee  to  Paris  in  their  night-dresses  out  of  their  fear  of 
him.  "  If  only  they  would  wait  till  I  am  dead  !  "  sobbed 
the  poor  youth  who  was  mentally  and  physically  tired  of 
life. 

But  he  lived  to  see  his  troops  start  off  to  fight  his 
favourite  brother,  when  at  length  the  latter  had  actually 
fled  from  Court,  accompanied  by  the  King  of  Navarre — 
long  a  badly  treated  slave  at  Court — and  by  the  Prince 
of  Conde. 

He  lived  to  see  the  impossibility  of  handing  over  his 
sceptre  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  his  mother,  and 
hence  to  the  brother  who  had  been  despatched  to  Poland 
with  so  much  cunning  and  glee.  He  lived  to  see  the 
Protestants  re-appear  in  the  open  field,  and  saw,  in  their 
alliance  with  all  the  malcontents  in  the  kingdom,  a  proof 
that  discord  would  again  soon,  spit  forth  fire,  as  it  were 
from  a  double  mouth,  the  result  of  religious  as  well  as  civil 
discontent,  and  that  those  deeds  which  had  tortured  his 
soul  ever  since  Saint  Bartholomew's  Eve  had  been  as 
fruitless  as  they  had  been  atrocious.  In  short,  what  he 
lived  to  see  was  enough  to  make  it  some  comfort  to  him 
not  to  be  the  father  of  a  son  who  would  have  inherited 
from  him  the  burden  of  a  crown. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ALVA  AT  A  BREAKFAST  AT  THE  CASTLE  OF 

EUDOLSTADT  IN  THE  YEAR  1547.1 

IN  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  chronicle  of  the 
16th  century  (Res  in  Ecclesia  et  Politia  Christiana  gestae 
ab  anno  1500  ad  an.  1600.  Aut  J.  Soffing,  Th.  D.  Rudolst, 
676),  I  found  the  following  anecdote,  which,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  I 
find  it  corroborated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled :  Mausolea 
manibus  Metzelii  posita  a  Fr.  Melch.  DedeJcindo  1738;  and 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  Spangenberg's  Adelspiegel,  Pt.  I. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  445. 

It  was  a  German  lady,  the  member  of  a  family  which 
had  already  distinguished  itself  by  acts  of  heroism,  and 
which  had  given  the  German  Empire  an  emperor,  who  on 
one  occasion,  by  her  resolute  demeanour,  made  the 
formidable  Duke  of  Alva  almost  tremble  in  her  presence. 
When  Charles  V.  in  1547,  after  the  battle  at  Miihlberg, 
passed  through  Thuringia  on  his  way  towards  Franconia 
and  Swabia,  the  widowed  Countess  Catherine  of  Sehwarz- 
burg,  nee  Princess  of  Henneberg,  obtained  from  him  a 
letter  of  assurance  that  none  of  her  subjects  should  be  put 
to  any  inconvenience  whatsoever  by  the  Spanish  army 
passing  through  her  territoiy.  The  Countess,  on  the 
other  hand,  undertook  to  send  bread,  beer  and  other 
provisions  from  Eudolstadt  to  the  Saal  bridge,  for  a  fair 
remuneration.  She  took  the  precaution,  however,  of 
having  the  bridge  forthwith  unfastened  from  its  usual 
position  by  the  town,  and  placed  across  the  river  at  some 
distance  further  off,  in  order  that  her  predatory  guests 
might  not  be  led  into  temptation  by  coming  too  close  to 
the  town.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
places  through  which  the  army  was  to  pass  were  permitted 
to  send  all  their  most  valuable  possessions  to  Eudolstadt 
Castle  for  safety's  sake. 

1  This  artii-le  appeared  in  the  Teutsche  MerJcur  of  October,  1788, 
subscribed  "  S."  Korner,  in  his  edition  of  Schiller,  included  it  amon<? 
the  poet's  works.  Soffing's  work  Schiller  would  find  in  the  library  of 
Von  Ketelhodt,  of  Kudolstadt,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Lengefelds,  of  which  family  Schiller's  wife  was  a  member. 
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Meanwhile  the  Spanish  general  approached  the  town, 
accompanied  by  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his  sons, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  in  advance  with  a  request  to 
the  Countess  of  Schwarzburg  that  she  would  receive  them 
to  breakfast  as  her  guests.  This  modest  request  from  a 
man  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  could  not  well  be 
refused.  Her  reply  to  the  Duke's  messenger  was  that 
he  was  welcome  to  what  her  house  could  afford;  his 
Excellency  might  come  if  he  pleased,  but  must  be  satisfied 
with  what  there  was  to  offer.  The  Countess  further 
again  referred  to  the  letter  of  assurance  she  had  received, 
and  begged  the  General  to  see  that  the  conditions  were 
conscientiously  observed. 

A  friendly  reception  and  a  well-provisioned  table 
awaited  the  Duke  at  the  castle.  He  had  to  admit  that 
the  Thuringian  ladies  kept  a  well-ordered  kitchen,  and 
that  they  knew  the  honours  due  to  hospitality.  The 
party  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  breakfast  when  a  special 
messenger  arrived  and  the  Countess  was  summoned  from 
the  hall.  She  was  told  that  in  some  of  the  villages  the 
{Spanish  soldiers  had  used  force  and  robbed  the  peasants 
of  their  cattle.  Catherine  was  a  mother  to  her  people ; 
what  was  committed  against  the  poorest  of  her  subjects 
she  felt  committed  against  herself.  Although  exceedingly 
indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith,  she  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  gave  orders  that  her  whole  retinue 
were  to  arm  with  despatch  and  silently,  and  that  the 
castle  gates  were  to  be  bolted  and  barred;  she  herself 
returned  to  the  banqueting-hall,  where  the  Dukes  were 
still  seated  at  breakfast.  The  Countess  thereupon  in- 
formed them  in  the  most  impressive  manner  what  had 
occurred,  and  how  shamefully  the  Emperor's  promise  had 
been  disregarded.  She  was  told  jocosely  that  these  were 
the  customs  of  war,  and  that  soldiers  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  committing  such  trifling  offences  while  on 
the  march.  "  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  the  Countess 
replied  angrily ;  "  to  my  poor  people  shall  be  restored 
what  belongs  to  them,  or,  by  God  " — and  here  her  voice 
took  a  menacing  tone — "  princes'  blood  for  bullocks' 
blood."  With  this  summary  exclamation  she  left  the 
apartment,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was  filled  with  a  body 
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of  armed  men.  With  sword  in  hand  they  stationed  them- 
selves behind  the  Dukes'  chairs,  and  yet  with  much 
deferential  respect  they  continued  to  receive  every  attention 
during  their  breakfast.  When  the  warlike  host  entered 
the  hall,  the  Duke  of  Alva  changed  colour,  and  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  and  dismay.  Cut  off 
from  their  army  and  surrounded  by  a  superior  body  of 
armed  men,  what  could  they  do  but  remain  patient,  and 
try  to  conciliate  the  offended  lady  as  best  they  could? 
Henry  of  Brunswick  recovered  his  composure  first,  and 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter.  He  adopted  the  wisest  plan 
of  making  the  whole  proceeding  appear  ludicrous,  and 
then  addressed  the  Countess  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
for  her  motherly  care  of  her  subjects  and  for  the  resolute 
courage  she  had  exhibited.  He  begged  her  not  to  distress 
herself,  and  undertook  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  do 
nothing  but  what  was  just.  And,  indeed,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  Alva  forthwith  to  despatch  an  order  to  his 
soldiers  to  return  the  cattle  they  had  taken  from  the 
people  without  delay.  As  soon  as  th'e  Countess  of  Schwarz- 
burg  had  satisfied  herself  that  the  stolen  cattle  had  been 
restored  to  their  owners,  she  thanked  her  guests  very  gra- 
ciously, and  they  very  politely  took  their  leave  of  her. 

No  doubt  it  was  this  act  which  obtained  for  the  Countess 
the  surname  of  the  Heroic.  She  is  further  celebrated  for 
her  unwearied  efforts  in  encouraging  Protestantism  in  her 
dominions,  this  religion  having  been  introduced  into  the 
country  by  her  husband,  Count  Henry  XXXVII.,  also  in 
abolishing  monkdom,  and  in  improving  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the  Protestant  preachers 
who  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion  found 
protection  and  sustenance  in  her  dominions.  Among 
these  was  a  certain  Caspar  Aquila,  a  pastor  in  Saalfeld, 
who  in  his  younger  years  had  followed  the  Emperor's 
army  to  the  Netherlands  as  a  field  preacher.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  refused  to  baptise  a  cannon  ball,  the 
riotous  soldiery  determined  to  stuff  the  poor  man. into  a 
bomb,  and  to  shoot  him  into  the  air ;  this  fate  he  fortu- 
nately escaped,  as  the  powder  would  not  take  fire.  His 
life  was  again  in  danger  when  the  sum  of  5000  gulden 
was  offered  for  his  head,  because  he  had  excited  the 
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Emperor's  anger  by  having  spoken  disparagingly  of  his 
interim  from  his  pulpit.  Catherine,  on  being  appealed  to 
by  the  Saalfeld  people,  allowed  him  secretly  to  take  refuge 
in  her  castle,  where  she  kept  him  concealed  for  several 
months,  and  he  was  taken  care  of  there  with  the  utmost 
humanity  till  he  could  again  appear  in  public  without 
danger.  The  Countess  died,  universally  respected  and 
lamented,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  her  reign.  Her  remains  were  consigned 
to  the  church  of  Kudolstadt. 
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to  the  Guise*,  327,  330,  338,  344 

Bourg,  Anne  du,  Councillor,  execu- 
tion of,  S29 

Brabant,  its  people,  the  pioneers  of 
freedom  in  Holland,  15,  22 ;  its 
"joyful  entry  "  statutes,  84 ;  its 
opposition  1o  the  Inquisition,  b.4. 
See  also  42,  52,  70,  127,  129. 

Brabant,  the  League  of,  275 

BrabaTiters  and  Flemings,  58 

Brederode,  Henry,  Count,  134 ;  his 
address  at  Antwerp,  151 ;  as 
head  of  the  Gueux,  146, 149, 163 ; 
and  the  oath,  218  ;  at  Viane,  204, 
229;  his  retirement  and  death, 
230.  See  also  70,  157 

Bruges,  23,  24,  25,  26,  83,  110 

Brussels,  Philip  II.'s  entry  into,  39, 
40 ;  the  nobles  conspire  in,  133 ; 
the  Gueux  confederacy  tin  re, 
146;  the  image-breaking  r.ota 
there,  179 ;  executions  in,  under 
Alva's  rule.  See  Egmont  and 
Horn,  etc. ;  and  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp, 276 ;  surrenders  to  the 
Spanish  power,  294 

Burgundian  States,  the,  38 

Burguudias  on  William  of  Orange, 
145 

Bui  gundy,  Dukes  of,  their  rulo  in 
the  Netherlands,  19,25 
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CABRII<;RES,  massacres  in,  321 

Calais,  English  loss  of,  325,  369 

Calvin,  publication  of  his  "insti- 
tutes," 322 

Calvinism,  in  France,  temp,  Francis 
I.,  etc.,  322;  and  Lutheranism, 
rivalry  of,  322 

Calvinists,  the,  129;  and  William 
of  Orange,  223.  See  also  under 
Protestants,  etc. 

Capi-Lupi,  historian,  406 

Capizucehi  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
276,  311 

Casembrot.  John  von,  184;  his 
execution,  265 

Casimir,  Margrave,  380 

Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen,  324, 
327 ;  as  regent  of  France,  342 ; 
and  the  Guises  and  Bourbons, 
342;  her  character,  345;  her 
belief  in  astrology,  346;  at  the 
conference  of  Poissy,353 ;  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  357, 
362  ;  forced  to  join  the  party  of 
the  Guises,  361 ;  and  the  Guises, 
371,  385;  she  turns  against  the 
Reformers,  382;  and  her  chan- 
cellor, De  1'Hopital  383 ;  and  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,*  406, 
415,  482 

Catholic  clergy,  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  320 

Catholics,  j  oin  ed  with  the  Huguenots 
against  the  Guises,  831 ;  excesses 
of,  and  of  the  Huguenots,  385 

Character  in  individuals,  46 

Charlemagne,  the  Netherlands 
under,  18 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  the  Nether- 
lands under,  30-42 ;  his  curtail- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlanders,  32  ;  his  cruelties, 
33,  37 ;  his  political  wisdom,  33  ; 
difference  of  his  rule  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  36;  he 
tries  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  37;  grandeur  of  his 
reign,  38;  was  more  a  Nether- 
lander than  a  Spaniard,  39 ;  his 


abdication  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  39,  40, 43 ;  his  religion, 
46 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Dutch 
nobles,  59 ;  William  of  Orange  as 
a  boy  in  his  Court,  ib. ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  325;  and  the 
Countess  of  Schwarzburg,  436; 
his  old  troops  in  Alva's  army, 
238 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  his  reign, 
317 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  accession  as 
a  child,  343,  344;  and  Coligny, 
376;  is  rescued  by  the  Swiss, 
378;  and  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  383  ;  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  395,  409;  and 
the  Guises,  402  ;  his  conduct  be- 
fore the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre, 404,  415;  he  gives  the 
signal  for  the  massacre,  421 ;  his 
remorse  and  death,  432 

Charles  of  Anjou,  7 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
19 ;  hi&  death,  20 

Chateau  Cambresis,  the  peace  of, 
62,  74,  79 

Chatellerault,  393 

Chatillon  Castle,  etc.,  burnt,  395 

Chatillon  family  and  the  Protestant 
party,  358,  361,  385.  See  also 
under  Coligny. 

Christiana,  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  65 

Church,  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 
Netherlands,  reform  of,  attempted, 
82.  See  also  under  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, etc. 

Churches  robbed  and  desecrated  by 
the  Huguenots,  366,  386 

Churches,  Protestant,  erection  of, 
after  the  image-breaking  riots, 
191 

Claudius  Civilis,  his  address  to  his 
fellow  Batavians,  16 

Clergy,  opposition  of,  to  the  Trent 
decrees,  127 

Coligny,  Admiral,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, 133,  330;  and  Renaudie's 
conspiracy,  334  ;  as  leader  of  the 
French  Protestant  party,  372, 
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373,  380,  386,  388,  391,  399 ;  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  375, 416  ;  and  Charles  IX., 
376;  at  Rochelle,  384;  his  cha- 
racter, 391,  413 ;  at  the  siege  of 
Poictiers,  393 ;  a  price  put  upon 
his  head  by  the  Paris  Parliament, 
ib. ;  is  defeated  and  wounded  at 
Moncontour,  394,  396 ;  his  castle 
at  Chatillon  burnt,  395;  he  is 
ensnared  by  Charles  IX.,  404  ;  is 
killed  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  413,  421 

Coligny,  Fran9ois  de,  Sire  d'Ande- 
lot,  323,  331 ;  his  death,  393 

Comines,  Philip  de,  on  the  Nether- 
lands, 26 

Commercial  spirit  of  the  Dutch,  20, 
23 

Conde,  Prince  of.  See  Louis  of 
Bourbon. 

Cosse,  Marshal,  397 

Courtezans  following  Alva's  army, 
239 

Croi  family,  107 

Cunning  and  prudence,  428 

DAMVILLE,  395 

Dathau,  Peter,  street-preacher,  161 

D'Albret,  Jeanne,  Queen.  See 
Navarre,  Queen  of 

De  la  Torre,  Secretary,  251 

Del  Rio,  Dr.,  251 

Dendermonde,  capture  of,  281 

«•  Don  Carlos,"  Schiller's,  389 

Dreux,  battle  of,  370 

Du  Bois,  John,  263 

Dutch,  the,  commercial  spirit  of, 
20,  23.  For  Dutch  see  also  under 
Holland,  Netherlands,  etc. 

Dutch  Republic,  the  heroes  of,  5 

EGMONT,  Lamoral,  Count,  62 ;  his 
character,  63 ;  compared  with 
William  of  Orange,  64;  their 
rival  pretensions  to  the  Stad- 
holderate,  ib.;  in  the  senate,  90  ; 
his  caricature  of  the  Cuidinal's 
(Granvtlla's)  hat,  98,  119  ;  he  is 
choseu  bg  envoy  to  Philip  II., 


113 ;  his  mission,  116 ;  its  results, 
121 ;  and  the  Gueux,  166 ;  and 
the  riots,  182,  184 ;  he  goes  over 
to  the  king's  party,  202,  225 ;  and 
the  oath,  217  ;  his  meeting  wilh 
William  of  Orange  at  Villebroet-k, 
222 ;  his  meeting  with  Alva,  242  ; 
hid  arrest,  246 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 263 ;  his  letter  to  the  king 
after  his  condemnation,  267  ;  his 
estates,  268;  See  also  43,  55,  57, 
60,  79,  93,  108,  130,  131,  150; 
and  under  William  of  Orange, 
and  Eginont  and  Horn. 

Egmont  and  Horn.  See  severally 
under  Egmont,  Count,  and  Horn, 
Count. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  of  England,  assists 
the  United  Provinces,  291,  295; 
her  relations  with  Spain,  45 ;  and 
the  Reformation  struggle,  319; 
her  assistance  to  the  Huguenots, 
368 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  389 

England,  early  trade  of  the  Dutch 
with,  24;  attitude  of  England 
towards  the  Dutch  Revolt,  14 ; 
the  Reformation  struggle  under 
Elizabeth,  319;  English  aid  to 
the  Huguenots,  368,  387 

Erasmus,  105 

Europe,  and  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  9,  13,  45 ;  its  con- 
demnation of  Alva's  severities, 
2U4,  266 

FAIRS,  the  free,  of  Antwerp,  27 
Feudal  system  in  the  Netherlands, 

19 

Flanders,  42 
Flanders,  West,  the  image-breaking 

riots  commenced  there,  175 
Flanders,  cloths  of,  24 
Flemings  and  Brabanters,  58 
Fontainebleau,     the     Cardinal    of 

Lorraine  at,  328 
Fool's  cap  and  Cardinal's  hat,  98, 

119 
France,  crown  jewels  of,  26 
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France,  attitude  of.  towards  the 
Dutch  Revolt,  14;  Henry  III 
appealed  to  by  the  Nether  landers, 
291 

France,  Disturbances  in,  preceding 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  317 ;  wars 
of,  in  Italy,  temp.  Francis  I.,  318  ; 
arts,  manners  and  morals  in 
temp.,  the  regent  Catherine  de 
Medici,  345;  Philip  II.  domi- 
neers over,  350;  civil  war  in 
1562-1569,  368,  379 ;  horrors  of 
the  war,  385,  391 ;  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  413, 
et  seqq.  See  also  under  Hugue- 
nots, etc. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  reign, 
317;  and  the  German  Protes- 
tants, 319 ;  martyrdom  of  Pro- 
testants in  his  reign,  320, 321 ;  his 
massacres  in  the  Waldenses,  321 

Francis  II.  of  France,  and  his 
reign,  324,  325;  and  Antoine, 
King  of  Navarre,  311 ;  his  death, 
342 

Franks,  the  Netherlands  overrun 
by,  17 

Frieses,  the,  and  Friesland,  17,  38, 
42 

GAUBE,  Prince  of.    See  Egmont. 

Genius  and  difficulties,  273 

German  Empire,  separation  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  79 

Germany,  the  Netherlands  origin- 
ally of,  17;  Charles  V.'s  rule 
there,  36;  and  Spain,  45;  and 
the  Dutch  Revolt,  14 ;  assistance 
of,  to  the  French  Protestants, 
368,  380,  382,  387,  396 

Geusen  League.     See  Gueux. 

Geusen,  penny,  the,  151,  158 

Ghent,  under  Charles  V.,  33;  the 
Diet  speak  republican  truth  to 
Philip  II.,  55;  and  the  image- 
breaking  riots,  178,  184;  the 
League  of,  274 ;  and  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  275 ;  surrenders  to  the 
Spanish  arms,  281.  See  also  23, 
24,  26,  67,  83 


Gianibelli,  Frederick,  "  the  Archi- 
medes of  Antwerp,"  295;  his 
powder  ships,  etc.,  296,  302,  303, 
306,  312 

Granvella,  Anthony  Perenot,  Car- 
dinal, 73 ;  his  character,  74  ;  and 
Philip  II.,  73, 75 ;  and  the  regent 
Margaret  of  Parma,  76,  87;  his 
unpopularity,  86, 98;  andViglius, 
87 ;  and  the  nobles,  88 ;  and  the 
Guises.  332;  and  William  of 
Orange,  88,  94,  248 ;  and  Count 
Horn,  88, 94  ;  and  Count  Egmont, 
88,  94;  the  judgments  passed 
upon  his  administration,  97; 
compared  with  Alva,  97;  his 
resignation,  101 ;  after-career  and 
death,  103;  in  the  council  at 
Madrid,  234;  on  the  arrest  of 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  the 
escape  of  the  "  Silent  One,"  248  ; 
his  correspondence,  3.  See  also 
67,  69,  72 

Groningen,  38,  42,  83 
Grotius,  on  Spanish  rule  in  Holland, 

etc.,  30 

Gueldres,  38,  42 
Guests,  courtesy  to,  373 
"  Gueux,  the,"  146 ;  their  petition, 
147;  their  banquets,  149  ;  origin 
of  the  nnme,  149  ;  their  agitation, 
157,  163;  the  measures  against 
them  from  Spain,  171 ;  the  image- 
breakers,  173 ;  their  decay  and 
dispersion,  225 

Guise,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  325, 
326;  his  gallows  for  petitioners 
at  Fontainebleau,  328;  at  the 
theological  conference  at  Poissy, 
353;  his  enmity  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, 378  ;  his  influence  with  the 
Queen  Regent  Catherine,  38  {. 
See  also  389, 402,  407,  and  under 
Guises,  the,  St.  Bartholomew, 
massacre  of,  etc. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
325  ;  and  Charles  V.,  ib. ;  rescues 
Calais  from  the  English,  ib. ;  his 
prosecution  of  the  Protestants, 
329 ;  aud  the  conspiracies  of  the 
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French  nobility,  329  ;  the  Guises 
and  Granvella,  332;  and  Renau- 
die's  conspiracy  and  attempt  upon 
Amboise,  331-337;  and  the 
Queen-mother  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, 342,  371;  the  Guises  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  350;  the 
Triumvirate  League,  350 ;  at 
Dreux,  371 ;  he  advances  against 
the  Protestants  at  Orleans,  ib. ; 
is  assassinated  there,  372;  his 
character,  ib. ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  ib. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  375, 392 ;  his 
proposed  marriage  with  Margue- 
rite of  Valois,  401  :  the  match 
fails  and  he  marries  the  Princess 
of  Cleves,  402 ;  takes  the  leading 
part  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Mas- 
sacre, 418 

Guises,  the,  and  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew massacre,  406,  415 

HAARLEM,  83 

Hainault,  42 

Hammes,  Von,  136 

Hanseatic  League  and  the  Dutch, 
25,  27,  28 

Havre-de-Grace,  English  garrison 
at,  369,  374 

Hempel,  his  edition  of  Schiller, 
317,  413 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  his  reign  and 
persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
323  ;  his  death,  324 

Henry  HI.,  of  France.  See  Anjou, 
Duke  of. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  Disturbances 
preceding  his  reign,  317,  et  seq ; 
his  birth,  etc.,  388  ;  as  Prince  of 
Be'arne,  384,  388;  is  chosen 
leader  of  the  Protestant  party, 
390 ;  at  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour,  394 ;  the  project  of 
marriage  with  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  402,  405;  his  escape 
from  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre, 424 

Herentals,  surrender  of,  282 

Heroes,  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  5 


Herzogenbusch,  82 ;  the  Protestant 
party  there,  204 

Hesselts.  Jacob,  251,  252 

Historians,  etc.,  3,  104,  117,  317, 
321,  332,  382,  388,  390,  406,  432, 
436.  See  also  their  names. 

History,  and  Imagination,  1 ;  and 
Romance,  8 

Hohenlohe,  Count,  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  305,  308 

Holland.  See  under  Netherlands, 
etc. 

Holland,  the  county  of,  42 

Hoogstraten,  Count  of,  70,  142, 
183, 195,  224,  248 

Hopital,  Michel  de  T.  See  Hospital, 
Michel  de  1'. 

Hopper,  Joachim,  his  correspon- 
dence with  Viglius,  117 

Horn,  Philip  of  Montmorency, 
Count,  69,  93 ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  94;  his  retirement  to 
Breda,  IbO ;  and  the  image- 
breaking  riots,  183;  and  the 
oath,  217 ;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 263.  See  also  under  Eg- 
mont  and  under  William  of 
Orange,  and  Egmont  and  Horn. 

Hospital.  Michel  de  1',  357,  383 

Huguenot,  Disturbances  in  France 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
317;  review  of  the  reigns  of 
Chas.  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
Francis  I.,  ib. ;  work  done  by  the 
pamphleteers,  320  ;  massacres  in 
the  Waldenses,  321;  events  in 
Henry  II.'s  reign,  323 ;  reign 
of  Francis  II.,  432;  persecution 
by  the  Guises,  325  ;  the  Colignys, 
380 ;  Renaudie's  conspiracy,  331 ; 
Charles  IX.  and  the  regency  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  344 ;  Inter- 
position of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
350 ;  the  Triumvirate  League, 
ib. ;  council  of  prelates  of  the 
three  religions,  352;  the  civil 
war  in  France  begun,  361 ; 
horrors  of  the  war,  364 ;  robbery 
nnd  desecration  of  Catholic 
churches,  366 
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Huguenots,  effects  of  their  struggle 
in  the  Netherlands,  9,  80,  159, 
173,  199;  they  threaten  Alva's 
army  from  Switzerland,  238, 248: 
their  excesses,  385 

ICONOCLASTS,  the.  See  Image-break- 
ing riots. 

Image-breaking  riots,  the,  173 
Imagination  and  History,  1 
Innocent  III.,  his  Inquisition,  48 
Inquisition,  the,  in  the  Netherlands, 
48 ;  the    Italian    Inquisition    of 
Innocent  III.,  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  ib. ;  introduction  to 
the  Netherlands,  37,  48 ;  execu- 
tions   under,    51  ;    its    working 
under  Granvella,  89;  opposition 
to    it,  83,   110,   120,    123;    the 
League  against  it,  136 ;  See  also 
Gueux,  the ;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  the  two  kinds  of  Inquisition, 
143  ;  is  revived  under  Alva,  249 
Inundation,  defence  (of  Antwerp) 

by,  283,  304 
Inventions,  of  printing,  etc.,  by  the 

Dutch,  29 
Italian  courtezans    follow    Alva's 

army,  239 

Italy,  revival  of  Arts  in  318;  and 
France,  the  wars  of  Francis  I., 
317;  and  the  Spanish  power,  45 

JARNAC,  battle  at,  and  death  of  the 

Prince  of  Conde,  387 
Jeanne      D'Albret,     Queen.      See 

Navarre,  Queen  of 
Jenner,  the  edict  of,  357,  362,  370, 

373,  385 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  12 
"Joyful  Entry"   statutes,  the,  of 

Brabant,  84 

KOSTER,  Laurence,  his  invention  of 

printing,  29 
Kuilemberg,  Count,  136,  148,  166, 

224 
Kuilemburg  House,  146,  245 

LABOUREUR,  Le,  historian,  382 


La  Grange,  Peregrine,  the  preacher, 
184, 200 

Lamoral,  Count  Egmont.  See  Eg- 
mont. 

Landas,  Von,  263 

Langoiran,  409 

Lannoi,  the  miracle-worker,  89 

Leuwarden,  83 

Liberty,  the  struggle  for,  is  the 
history  of  the  world,  32;  the 
rational  love  of,  403 

Liberty,  civil,  and  religious  free- 
dom, 34 

Limburg,  42 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of.    See  Guise. 

Lotheringia,  19 

Louis  XI.,  of  France,  20,  317 

Louis  XII.,  of  France,  his  reign, 
317 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde, 
330;  his  intrigues  against  the 
Guises,  ib. ;  and  Kenaudie's  con- 
spiracy, 335  ;  his  arrest  and  con- 
demnation, 341-343;  is  released 
by  Catherine,  347;  as  leader  of 
the  Protestants,  356,  358,  359, 
361,  362,  363,  364,  368,  374,  378, 
381,  386,  388;  at  Orleans,  368; 
is  taken  prisoner  at  Dreux,  371 ; 
and  Francis  of  Guise,  372;  at 
Rochelle,  384 ;  is  killed  at  Jar- 
nac,  387 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  66 

Luther,  cause  of  his  success,  319 

Lutherans,  the,  159,  322.  See  also 
under  Protestants. 

Luxembourg,  42 

Luxury  in  Europe  originated  with 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  25 

MACHIAVELLI,  both  Philip  II.  and 

William  of  Orange  his  disciples, 

61 
Malines,  83;  the  senate  of,  22,  32, 

69;  the   fall  of,   313.     See  also 

Mechlin. 

Mansfeld,  Count,  69,  106,  141 
Mansfeld,  Count  Charles,  135,  165 
Mansfield,  Count  (1569),  391 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  and 
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Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  her 
birth  and  character,  65 ;  her  con- 
fessor, Ignatius  Loyola,  66;  is 
appointed  Regent,  67 ;  her  ad- 
ministration, 72  ;  her  papers,  ib. ; 
Granvella  her  chief  adviser,  73, 
87,  101 ;  her  policy  with  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  93 ; 
her  contentions  with  the  nobles, 
103 ;  and  Vigliue,  104  ;  her  hesi- 
tating policy,  128;  the  nobles' 
conspiracy  in  Brussels,  131,  139; 
and  the  Gueux  confederacy,  147, 
166 ;  her  "  moderation  "  policy, 
152 ;  the  mission  to  Spain  and 
its  result,  172 ;  the  image-break- 
ing riots,  173;  her  alarm  and 
preparation  for  flight,  180 ;  in- 
tervention of  Viglius,  ib. ;  the 
civil  war,  198 ;  the  oath  question, 
217 ;  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  220 ;  his  retirement,  224 ; 
triumphal  entry  of  the  Regent 
into  Antwerp,  227  ;  Alva  sent  to 
supersede  the  regent,  234,  243, 
249,  2o4 ;  her  retirement  and 
exile,  256 :  a  review  of  her  rule 
in  the  Netherlands,  257.  See 
also,  12,  37,  76 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  74 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  320 ;  she  protects 
the  Protestants,  ib. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  Queen  of 
Henry  IV.  See  Navarre. 

Margaret  of  Valois.  See  Margaret 
of  Navarre. 

Maria,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  20,  22 

Marnix,  John  of,  206,  208.  See 
also  Thoulouse. 

Marnix,  Philip  of,  283.  See  also 
St.  Aldegonde. 

Marot,  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
sung  by  the  Protestants  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  322 

Martel,  Charles,  his  conquest  of 
Friesland,  18 

Mary,  Queen,  of  Hungary,  65,  67 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  Queen  of 


Francis  II.,  324, 327 ;  intrigue  to 

marry  her  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 

356 
Maximilian  II.,  Emp.  Germany  and 

the  Dutch  Revolt,  13 
Mayenne,  the  Duke  of,  392 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  99 
Mechlin,  42.    See  also  Malines. 
Megen,  Count  of,   106,   138,    163, 

183;  he  takes  Utrecht,  205 
Mendoza,  General,  70 
Mercenaries,  German  and  Swiss,  in 

the  French  Protestant  wars,  368, 

378,  381,  382 

Mere',  Jean  Poltrot  de,  372 

Middelburg,  83 

"  Moderation,"  the  policy  so  called, 
152,  154 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  394,  396 

Mondragone,  Christopher,  240  ;  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  276,  283 

Money-changers,  the  Dutch  as,  24,28 

Montesquiou,  assassin  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde',  387 

Montgomery,  Comte  de,  395,  396 

Montigny,  Baron,  92,  94  ;  his  mar- 
riage, 133  ;  his  mission  to  Madrid, 
154,  169 

Montmorency,  Anne  de,  Constable 
of  France,  324 ;  and  Francis  II., 
325 ;  and  the  Guises,  ib. ;  and 
the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  327,  348  ;  and  the  Bour- 
bons, 327,  348 ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  349;  the  Triumvirate 
League,  350 ;  he  heads  the  attack 
upon  the  Reformers'  meeting- 
houses, 361 ;  is  taken  prisoner  at 
Dreux,  371,  272 ;  drives  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  Havre-de-Grace, 
374 ;  his  intolerant  spirit,  ib. ;  he 
is  mortally  wounded  at  St.  Denis, 

379.  See  also,  358,  363 

NAMUR,  42,  83 

Nantes,  Renaudie's  conspiracy  at, 

332 
Nassau,  Count,  father  of  William  I. 

of  Orange,  59 
Nassau.   Count  Louis  of,  brother 
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of  William  of  Orange,  133 ;  as  a 
leader  of  the  Gueux,  146.  See  also 
157,  166,  195,  204,  231,  265,  402 

Nassau  family,  the,  107 

Naude,  on  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  432 

Navarre.  See  Antoine,  King  ;  also 
Bourbons. 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  of,  354 

Navarre,  Henry,  King  of.  See 
Henry  IV.,  of  France. 

Navarre,  Henry,  Prince  of.  See 
Henry  IV. 

Navarre,  House  of,  Philip  of  Spain's 
intrigues  against,  389 

Navarre,  Murgaret,  Queen  of,  her 
m  image,  401, 405 ;  her  Memoires, 
416 

Navarre,  Queen  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
38  i,  388,  390,  402,  405,  408;  her 
death,  408 

Netherlands,  the,  the  people,  4 ; 
freedom  of,  born  in  Brabant,  15  ; 
position  and  early  history,  17, 
23;  Roman  conquest,  ib. ;  over- 
run by  the  Franks,  18  ;  conquest 
by  Charles  Martel,  18 ;  the  Gospel 
introduced,  ib. ;  under  Charle- 
magne, 19 ;  feudal  system  intro- 
duced, ib. ;  rule  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  ib. ;  commencement  of 
Spanish  rule,  20;  rise  of  com- 
merce in  the  States,  20,  23; 
liberty  enjoyed  under  the  early 
princes,  21;  money -changing, 
rise  of,  24,  28 ;  and  the  Hanseatic 
League,  25;  Burgundian  rule, 
25 ;  luxury  following  upon  pros- 
perity, 26  ;  rivalry  of  the  various 
provinces,  27 ;  arts  and  sciences, 
29 ;  the  Flemish  school  of  paint- 
ing, 29 ;  inventions  of,  29 ;  in- 
vention of  printing  by  Koster, 
ib.\  under  Charles  V.,  30;  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  33;  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  36: 
Chas.  V.  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  37  ;  the 
seventeen  provinces  of,  38,  42; 
abdication  of  Chas.  V.,  and  entry 


of  Philip  II.,  39,   40,  42,  43; 

temperament  of  the  people,  42 ; 
the  nobility,  43;  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Spanish  power, 
44 ;  introduction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion by  Philip,  48 ;  results  of  the 
Reformation,  51;  encroachments 
on  the  constitution,  54  ;  jealousies 
of  the  States,  58 ;  candidates  for 
the  Stadtholderate,  57;  the 
Regents,  65  ;  Margaret  of  Parma 
appointed  Regent,  67 ;  the  army 
of  the  States,  70;  Gran  veil  a,  the 
Duchess  Regent's  chief  adviser, 
72,  73 ;  Philip  leaves  for  Spain, 
73 ;  opposition  to  the  Inquisition, 
83  :  Granvella's  administration, 
74;  his  unpopularity,  86;  his 
resignation,  101;  contentions  of 
the  Regent  and  the  nobles,  103 ; 
official  corruption,  108 ;  effect  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  114  ;  Egraont's  mission  to 
Spain,  116;  severer  religious 
edicts — universal  opposition  of 
the  nation,  121 ;  the  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  131,  139;  the 
Gueux,  146;  the  public  preachers, 
159  ;  tne  Iconoclasts — the  image- 
breaking  riots,  173;  Philip  ap- 
pealed to  in  Spain,  187;  the 
Duke  of  Alva  advises  the  king, 
189 ;  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
198  ;  Alva's  armament  sent,  234 ; 
attitude  of  France,  377;  Alva's  ar- 
rival at  Brussels,  242 ;  his  rule 
commences,  and  the  Regent 
Margaret  retires,  249;  trial  and 
execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  263 ;  Fifteen  y^avs  later : 
the  Prince  of  Parma  become* 
Governor,  256 ;  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp, 273 ;  the  United  Provinces 
look  for  deliverance  to  France, 
291,  402 ;  and  have  some  assist- 
ance from  Elizabeth  of  England, 
291 ;  surrender  of  Antwerp  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  313 
Nevers,  Duke  de,  and  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  419 
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Nobility,  French,  conspire  against 
the  Guises,  329 

Nobility  of  the  Netherlands,  43, 
58,  93;  Chas.  V.  and  Philip's 
treatment  of  them,  59 ;  their  part 
in  the  revolt,  78,  104,  131. 

Noire armes,  Philip,  Baron  of,  and 
the  image-breaking  riots,  185 

Noue,  De  la,  Huguenot  leader, 
430 ;  at  Valenciennes,  200 

ORANGE,  the  Princedom  of,  58 

Orange,  William  of.  See  William 
of  Orange. 

Orleans,  Francis  II.  at,  340;  the 
Prince  of  Conde  in  command  of 
the  Protestants  there,  363 

Orthe,  Comted',427 

Overyssel,  42 

PAINTING,  the  Flemish  School  of, 
29 

Pamphleteers  of  the  Reformation 
in  France,  320 

Paris,  Protestant  Psalm  -  singing 
and  preaching  in  the  streets  of, 
temp.  Francis  L,  etc.,  322,  357 ; 
attitude  of.to  wards  theHuguenots, 
361,  383  ;  the  Parliament  of,  put 
a  price  on  the  head  of  Coligny, 
393 ;  the  civic  guards  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 423 

Parma,  Prince  Alex,  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  his  marriage, 
133;  he  becomes  Governor,  256, 
273;  his  rule,  2;  his  siege  of 
Antwerp,  273.  See  also  Antwerp, 
the  siege. 

Perenot,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Arras. 
See  Granvella,  Cardinal. 

Perenot,  Nicolaus,  74 

Petitioners,  the,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine's gallows  for,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  328 

Petrucci  and  Besme,  murderers  of 
Coligny,  422 

Philibert,  Emanuel,  57 

Philip  II.,  his  entry  into  Brussels, 
39,  40;  his  character  the  direct 


opposite  of  that  of  his  father,  39, 
40,  45 ;  his  education  by  monks, 
40 ;  his  religion,  ib.,  45 ;  his  oath 
to  the  States-General,  41;  his 
rule  in  the  Netherlands,  42 ;  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  there  provokes  the 
Eevolt,  48;  his  relations  with, 
the  Dutch  nobles,  59 ;  enmity 
between  him  and  William  of 
Orange,  61,  71 ;  he  leaves  for 
Spain,  1559,  73;  his  relations 
with  Granvella,  95 ;  with  Count 
Egmont,  118;  and  the  question 
of  religious  toleration,  118 ; 
and  the  image-breaking  com- 
motions, 185;  his  presence  in 
the  Netherlands  sought  for,  187 ; 
instead  of  going  himself  he  de- 
termines to  send  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  190  ;  his  appointment 
of  and  Alva's  expedition,  235; 
his  favourite  Ruy  Gomes,  235; 
his  rule  in  the  Netherlands 
reviewed,  5,  12,  14 ;  his  intrigues 
with  the  Guises  in  France,  350, 
356,  389 

Philip  the  Fair,  20 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 19,  25,  26 

Piles,  De,  Huguenot  leader,  396, 
417 

Pius  IV.  and  the  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  82,  85 

Poictiers,  siege  of,  392 

Poissy,  the  theological  conference 
at,  352 

Poland,  the  Duke  of  Aujou  made 
King  of,  431,  433 

"  Politicians,"  the,  in  the  Court  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France.  383,  434 

Poltrot,  Jean.     See  Me're. 

Pope,  the,  supports  the  Triumvirate 
league,  354 ;  also  connives  at  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
400,  428 

Preaching,  public,  its  help  in  the 
Dutch  Revolt,  159,  181 

Printing,  invention  of,  by  Roster  of 
Haarlem,  29;  part  played  by 
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printing  in  the  Dutch  Eevolt,  35, 
129 ;  its  assistance  to  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  320 

Protestantism,  rise  of,  in  the 
Netherlands,  80,  127 ;  rivalry  of 
the  sects,  159,  181,  204,  210,  218 ; 
erection  of  Protestant  churches 
after  the  image-breaking  riots, 
191 ;  ultimate  injury  done  to  the 
cause  by  the  Iconoclast  excesses, 
192,  219 ;  contentions  of  the  sects 
in  Antwerp,  210 

Protestants,  French,  Margaret  of 
Navarre  assists  them,  320  ; 
martyrs  in  France,  320;  dis- 
sensions of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  France,  354;  See 
also  Huguenots,  etc. 

Protestants,  German,  and  Francis  I. 
of  France,  319, 321.  See  also 
Luther,  etc. 

Prudence  and  Cunning,  428 

Psalms,  the,  Marot's  Protestant 
version  of,  322 

Puritanism  in  the  French  Pro- 
testant camps,  366 

REAL,  his  Hist.  Don  Carlos,  390 
Eederiker,    the    Dutch,    strolling 
orators  and  actors  of  the  Refor- 
mation time,  35 

Reformation,  the,  in  Germany  and 
France,  318,  319,  320 ;  eflects  of 
in  the  Netherlands,  33,  51,  88. 
See  also  under  Protestantism,  etc. 
Regents  of  the  Netherlands,  65,  67 
Religious  executions  in  the  Nether- 
lands under  Charles  V.,  38 
Religious    freedom,    the    natural 

result  of  civil  liberty,  34 
Religious  wars,  16,  364, 369,  386 
Renaudie,  his  conspiracy  against 
Francis  II.,  331 ;  his  speech  to 
the   conspiring  nobles,  332;  his 
attempt  to  seize  Amboise,  334 ; 
his  failure  and  death,  336 
Requescens,  his  mildness,  12 
Retz,  De,  and  the  St.  Bartholomew 

massacre,  419 
Revolt,  the  Dutch,  its  spirit  first 


kindled  in  Walloon  Flanders,  89 ; 

the  States  ripe  for  it,   133;    it 

breaks  out,  198.    For  its  course 

see  under  Netherlands. 
Rochefoucauld,  Count  Francis  de 

la,  409,  420 
Rochelle,  Huguenots  in,  384,  397 ; 

surrender    of,    396;     siege    of, 

1572-3,  429 
Roeur,  Count  of,  70 
Rohan,  409 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the,  and 

Spanish  rule  in  the  Netherlands, 

34,  44.    See  also  under  Inquisi- 
tion, Protestantism,  etc. 
Roman  Catholics,  the,  and    "  the 

Gueux,"  165 
Romance  and  History,  3 
Romans,  the,  their  conquest  of  the 

Belgae  and  Batavi,  15,  17 
Romero,  General  Julian,  70,  240 
Rouen,  siege  of,  1562,  369 
Rudolstadt    Castle,  the    Duke  of 

Alva  at,  436 
Ruremonde,  83 
Ruy  Gomes,  Prince,  234,  235 
Rysburg,  the  Margrave  of,  299 

SABTNA,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  62 

St.  Aldegonde,  Baron  of,  136 

St.  Andre,  Marshal,  349, 3oO  ;  killed 

at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  371 
St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  343  ; 

the    planning    of   it,  399;    the 

massacre,  413 ;  after  the  massacre, 

425 

St.  Denis,  battle  of,  379 
Saint -Jean-d'Angely,  his    defence 

of  Rochelle,  396 
St.  Omer,  83 
St.   Truyen,   the    League    of   the 

Gueux  in.   165,   169;    and    the 

image-breaking  riots,  174 
Sanserre,  capture  of,  432 
Savoy,  Alva's  army  passes  through, 

237,  241 
Scheldt,  the  river,  the  Prince  of 

Parma's  bridge  of  boats  on,  285 
Schiller,  his  "Don  Carlos,"  389; 

doubtful  essay  by,  413;  HempePs 
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edit,  of,  317,  413 ;  Korner's  edit, 
of,  436 

Schwarzburg,  Catherine,  Countess 
of,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  436 ; 
her  support  of  the  Protestants, 
438 

Schwarzburg,  Henry  XXXVIL, 
Count  of,  438 

Smalcald,  Treaty  of,  German  Pro- 
testants and  Francis  I.,  321 

Sonnoi,  Francis,  82 

Spain,  power  of,  in  Europe,  at  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  revolt,  13,  45 ; 
its  rule  in  the  Netherlands  com- 
menced, 20;  separation  of  its 
monarchy  from  the  empire  of 
Germany,  79.  For  contentions 
with  the  Netherlanders,  see 
Netherlands,  Philip  II.,  etc. 

Spanish  Inquisition.  See  Inquisi- 
tion. 

Spanish  rule,  Grotius  on,  30 

Spinosa,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  234 

Spiritual  Judgeship,  a  modification 
of  the  Inquisition  as  introduced 
into  Holland,  87 

Spittler,  Prof.,  3 

Stadtholders,  the,  57,  64 

States-General,  the  United  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands. 

States-General  of  France,  meeting 
at  Orleans,  339,  346,  348 

Strada,  his  history,  72 

Strahlen,  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
251 

Strickler,  Hermann,  the  preacher, 
160,  161 

Sully,  his  "Memoires,"  388,  428 

Sweden  and  Gustav  Wasa,  319 

Swiss,  assistance  to  the  French 
Protestants,  368,  377,  380 ;  mer- 
cenaries rescue  Charles  IX.,  378 

TALSY,  the  conference  at,  364 
Tavannes,  Marshal   de,   384,   386, 

396 ;   and  the   St.  Bartholomew 

massacre,  419,  423 
Teligny,  Louis  de,  409,  423 
Teligny,  Odets  van,  at  Lillo,  279, 

287 


Thou,'De,  332;  his  account  of  the 
massacres  in  the  Waldenses,  321 
account  of  Charles  IX.  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  406 

Thoulouse,  Marnix,  Baron  of,  136 

Torquemada,  50 

Tournay,  83 

Trent,  Council  of,  its  decrees  pub- 
lished, 113 ;  effect  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 114,  121;  the  decrees 
again  in  force  under  Alva,  249 

Triumvirate  League,  the,  350,  354, 
360 

UTRECHT,  38,  42 ;  taken  by  Count 

Megen,  205 
Utrecht,  the  union  of,  1579,  274 

VALENCIENNES,  La  Grange,  disturb- 
ance at,  184,  199;  siege  of,  202, 
211 

Vangeest,  65 

Vargas,  251 

Vasa,  Gustavus.    See  Wasa. 

Vassy,  the  religious  brawl  at,  and 
its  consequences,  359 

Viglius,  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta, 
104;  his  correspondence,  ib. ;  in 
the  Council,  92,  124;  and  the 
Duchess  Kegent,  180.  See  also, 
72,  87,  112,  115,  117,  121,  243, 
255,  268 

Ville,  Ambrosius,  Calvinist  preach- 
er, 161 

Villebroeck,  meeting  of  William  of 
Orange  and  Count  Egmont  there, 
222 

Vilvorden,  surrender  of,  282 

WALDENSES,  massacres  of  the,  321 

Walloon  Flanders,  89,  274 

War,  civil,  has  greater  horrors  than 

other  wars,  364 

Wasa,  Gustav,  and  Sweden,  319 
Watson's  History  of  the  Belgian 

Revolutions,  1 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  57  ;  and 

Charles  V.,  59;  his  surname  of 

the  Silent,  59 ;  his  character,  59 ; 

and  Philip  II.,  61, 71 ;  his  religion, 
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62 ;  compared  with  Egmont,  64  ; 
their  rival  pretensions  to  the  Stadt- 
holdership,  64  ;  William's  covert 
proceedings  before  the  revolt,  85 ; 
in  the  council  of  State,  90 ;  his 
and  Egmont  and  Horn's  compli- 
plaints  of  Granvella  to  Philip  II., 
94  ;  his  relations  with  the  Duke 
of  Arschot,  107 ;  his  opposition 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  115  ;  on  the  grievances  of 
Ms  country,  116  ;  in  the  Council, 
124,  125  ;  and  his  brother,  134  ; 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  nobles, 
138 ;  on  the  two  kinds  of  Inqui- 
sition, 140;  and  Baldwin,  145, 
147;  and  the  Gueux,  163;  and 
the  image  -  breaking  rioters  of 
Antwerp,  175,  182;  at  Antwerp, 
206,  209 ;  he  refuses  to  take  the 
oath  propounded  by  the  Kegent, 
218;  his  retirement,  223;  and 
the  Calvinists,  ib. ;  his  fortune, 
224;  heads  an  army  against 
Alva,  265  ;  his  relations  with  the 
Siege  of  Antwerp,  282,  290 ;  his 


assassination  at  Delft,  279  ;  Grau- 
vella  on,  248.  See  also,  7,  12,  14, 
55,  69,  70,  79,  93,  133 

William  of  Orange  and  Egmont  and 
Horn,  their  policy,  94,  130,  155, 
216;  their  relations  with  the 
Gueux,  150 ;  with  the  image- 
breaking  commotions,  185 ;  rela- 
tions with  the  Kegent,  193;  their 
meeting  at  Dendermonde,  195 ; 
their  meeting  at  Villebroeck,  222 

William  the  Silent.  See  William 
of  Orange. 

Wolfgang,  Duke.  See  Zweibriicken. 

XIMENES,  Cardinal,  the  founder  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  50 

YPRES,  83 

ZEALAND,  42 ;  its  fleet  at  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  291,  294,  305 

Ziitphen,  42 

Zweibrucken,  the  Duke  of,  387, 
391 
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Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

JESCHYLTJS,  The  Dramas  of. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
Anna  Swanwick.  4th  Edition, 
revised.  $s. 

The  Tragedies  of.  Trans- 
lated into  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  3*.  6d. 

ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.  N.)  Battles 
of  the  British  Navy.  Revised 
Edition,  with  57  Steel  Engravings. 
2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 
History  of  Roma  during  the 
Reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Tovianus,  Valentinian,  and  Valens. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.  7s.  6ct. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Legends 
and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated 
by  Caroline  Peachey.  With  I2O 
Wood  Engravings.  $s. 

ANTONINUS  (M.  Aurelius),  The 
Thoughts  of.  Trans,  literally, 


with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
George  Long,  M.A.  3*.  6d. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 
'The  Argonautica.'  Translated 
by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.  $s. 

APPIAN'S  Roman  History. 
Translated  by  Horace  White, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 

APULEITJS,     The   Works    of 

Comprising  the  Golden  Ass,  God 
of  Socrates,  Florida,  and  Dis- 
course of  Magic.  5*. 

ARIOSTO'S  Orlando  Furioso. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
W.  S.  Rose.  With  Portrait,  and  2  \ 
Steel  Engravings.  2  vols.  5 s.  each. 

ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Illckie.  2 
vols.  5*.  each. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomaohean 
Ethics.  Translated,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  Browne.  $s. 

Politics      and   Economics. 

Translated  by  E.  Walford,  M.A., 
with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Gillies. 
5*' 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


ARISTOTLE'S  Metaphysics. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
M'Mahon,  M.A.  5*. 

History  of  Animals.    Trans. 

by  Richard  Cresswell,  M.A.    5*. 

Organon;   or,  Logical  Trea- 
tises,   and    the    Introduction    of 
Porphyry.      Translated    by    the 
Rev.  O.  F.  Owen,  M.A.     2  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

Rhetoric    and    Poetics. 

Trans,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.     5*. 

ARRIAN'S  Anabasis  of  Alex- 
ander, together  with  the  Indica. 
Translated  by  E.  J.  Chinnock, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  5*. 

ATHENJEUS.  The  Deipnoso- 
phists;  or,  the  Banquet  of  the 
Learned.  Trans,  by  Prof.  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.  3  vols.  5-y.  each. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Historical 
Works,  including  the  Essays, 
Apophthegms,  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  New  Atlantis,  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History 
of  Great  Britain,  Julius  Caesar, 
'uid  Augustus  Csesar.  Edited  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A.  3*.  6d. 

Novum   Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Edited 
by  J.  Devey,  M.A.     5*. 

BASS'S  Lexicon  to  the  Greek 
Testament.  2s, 

BAX'S  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of 
Students.  By  E.  Belfort  Bax.  5*. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER, 

their  finest  Scenes,  Lyrics,  and 
other  Beauties,  selected  from  the 
whole  of  their  works,  and  edited 
by  Leigh  Hunt.  35.  6d. 


BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and 
Chamber  Birds,  their  Natural 
History,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases, 
and  Modes  of  Capture.  Translated, 
with  considerable  additions  on 
Structure,  Migration,  and  Eco- 
nomy, by  H.  G.  Adams.  Together 
with  SWEET  BRITISH  WARBLERS. 
With  43  coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  5-r. 

BEDE'S  (Venerable)  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  England.  To- 
gether with  the  ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Map.  5*. 

BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Ana- 
tomy and  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
pression, as  connected  with 
the  Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  K.H.  ;th  edition,  revised. 


BERKELEY  (George),  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With 
Biographical  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
3  vols.  5-r.  each. 

B1ON.    See  THEOCRITUS. 

B  JO  RN  SON'S  Arne  and  the 
Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  ST.  64. 

BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Compre- 
hending the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
Peace,  April  1856.  By  J.  Wil- 
loughby  Rosse.  Double  vol.  lOJ. 

-  Index  of  Dates.  Com- 
prehending the  principal  Facts  in 
the  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged ;  being  a  complete  Index 
to  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 


BLEEK,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek 
and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H,  Venables,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.  2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of.  With  a  literal 
English  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A. 
5*> 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
Quotations.  4th  edition.  6s. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  $s.  6<L 
each. 

Vol.  I.— TABLE  GAMES  :~Bil- 
liards,  Chess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire, 
Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Roulette,  E.G.,  Hazard,  Faro. 

Vol.  II.  —  CARD  GAMES  :  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piquet, 
Ecarte",  Euchre,  Bezique,  Crib- 
bage,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon, 
Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Specula- 
tion, &c.,  &c. 

BOND'S  A  Handy  Book  of  Rules 
and  Tables  for  verifying  Dates 
with  the  Christian  Era,  &c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nations  ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Dates. 
By  J.  J,  Bond.  5*. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces.  7  Plates  and  294  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.  $s. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson, 
with  the  TOUR  IN  THE  HEBRIDES 
and  JOHNSONIANA.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  With 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
*.  6d.  each. 


BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Arranged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  3 
vols.  5-r.  each. 

BREMER'S  (Prederika)  Works. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
vols.  3.?.  6d.  each. 

BRIDGWATER   TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     5-f. 

Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
Edited  by  T.  Rymer  Jones. 
With  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.  3*.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man.  5^. 

BRINK  (B.  ten)  Early  English 
Literature.  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.1.  ToWyclif.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  M.  Kennedy 
$s.  6J. 

Vol.  II.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.  3-r.  6W. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
y.  6d. 

Five  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 
3*.  64. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomas) Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols, 
3.$-.  6d.  each. 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


BURKE'S  Works.  8  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

I. — Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety— Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  and 
various  Political  Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  —  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
tion —  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 

III. — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs— On  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debts— 
The  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 

IV. — Report  on  the  Affairs  ot 
India,  and  Articles  oi 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings  — Political  Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous  Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With  a 
General  Index. 

VII.  &  VIII.— Speeches  on  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols. 
$s.  6d.  each. 

-  Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.  3*.  6d. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina.  By  Frances 
Burney  (Mine.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.  35.  6d. 

—  Cecilia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 


BURN  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
is.  6a. 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Douglas. 
3J.  6d. 

BURTON'S  (Robert)  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  Bullen,  and 
full  Index.  3  vols.  $s.  6d.  each. 

BURTON  (Sir  R.  P.)  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Madinah  and  Meccah.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

%*  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  oi 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature ;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  31.  6d. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudibras. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations. 5-r. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline  Portraits.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

C.S1SAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 
55. 


Contained  in  Bohns  Libraries. 
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CAMOENS'  Luslad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.  31.  6d. 

CAKAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.  3*.  6d. 

CARLYLE'S  French  Revolution. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.  Illus.  3  vols.  5*.  each. 
—  Sartor  Resartus.  With  75 
Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 
livan. 5.y. 

CARPENTER'S     (Dr.    W.     B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,   by 

W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.     With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  6 s. 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

CARPENTER'S  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.  181  Woodcuts.  5*. 

Vegetable  Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

—  Animal  Physiology.  Revised 
Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.  6s. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 

6S. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.  .r. 


CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.  5*. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3*.  6d. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha.  Motteaux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  3*.  &/. 
each. 

Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  ]. 
Gyll.  35.  6d. 

Exemplary  Novels.  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  3*.  6ti. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4 
vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.  5-r. 

C-HEVREUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5-r. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
7.T.  6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  Religion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.  3^.  6d. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.  $s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Creur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  oi 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.  $s. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.  5*.  each. 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


CICERO'S  Letters.  Translated  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh.  4  vols. 
5*.  each. 

_  On  Oratory  and  Orators. 
With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  5*. 

_  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barham.  5-r. 

—  —  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 
Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  $s. 

-  Offices  ;  or,  Moral  Duties. 
Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old 
Age  ;  Lselius,  an  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship ;  Scipio's  Dream  ;  Paradoxes  ; 
Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Edmonds. 
3*.  6d. 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.—  See 

JUSTIN. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction 
to  Heraldry.  i8th  Edition,  Re 
vised  and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5-f.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 


CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.  3*.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S   (S.  T.)  Friend. 

A  Series   of   Essays  on   Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     31.  6d. 

—  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the 
CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  INQUIRING 
SPIRIT,  to  which  are  added  the 
ESSAYS  ON  FAITH  and  the  BOOK 
OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  3*.  6d. 

-  Lectures  and  Notes  on 
Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poets.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  $s.6d. 


COLERIDGE'S  Biographia  Lile- 
raria;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermons.  3^.  6<f. 

Table-Talk  and    Omniana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     3*.  6rf. 

Miscellanies,  ^Esthetic  and 

Literary;    to  which    is    added, 
THE  THEORY  OF  LIFE.     Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     3J.  64. 

COMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.  5-r.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
PhilosofMe  Positive.  By  G.  II. 
Lewes.  5*. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Do 
minion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

%*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  410. 
ioj.  6d. 

History    of   the   House    of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  4  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohrfs  Libraries. 


GRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Snow- 
ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  5-r. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  £c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.  $s. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mis. 
Heaton.  3  vols.  %s.  &/.  each, 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.  3*.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman, 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
5*. 

—  The  Furgatorio.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.  5*. 

DE  COMMUTES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of.  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  oi 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblc. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 


DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Sco.t.  7  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mr?, 
Christian  Davies. 

V.  —History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII, — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
7-r.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 

Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3*.  6</.;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5*.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  .  and 
Paulina  Driver.  31.  6d. 

DEVEY'S  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.  51. 

DICTIONAKY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
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Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).  $s. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.  2  vols.  5-r.  each, 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J,  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5*.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  5*. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5-y.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  6s. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.  $s. 

DRAPER'S  History  ol  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  2  vols.  5-y.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. 3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Has- 
sall,  M.A.  6  vols.  3^.  6d  each. 


DYER'S  (Dr  T.  H.)  Pompeii  :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  II.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7s.  6d. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  5*. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.  3.5-.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.  3*.  6d. 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  SHAKESPEARE. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      5   vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

I. — Essays   and   Representative 

Men. 
II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 

Conduct  of  Life. 

III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 

VI.— Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V.— Poems. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

EPICTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  ENCHEIRIDION  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.  5-r, 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 


ETJTROPITJS.— See  JUSTIN. 

ETJSEBITJS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
latedbyRev.C.F.Cruse,M.A.  5*. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5-r.  each. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
$s.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3*.  &/. 

History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

Foundling.     With  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.     With    Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     $s. 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6s. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  2  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 

-  Critical  Essays.  Edited  by 
J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  3.?.  6d. 
each. 

Essays :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion. 3^.  6d. 

Essay  son  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     35.  6d. 


FOSTER'S  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  NOTES 
OF  SERMONS  and  other  Pieces. 
3-r.  6d. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  3*.  6d. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  of. — See  Old  English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA  ROMANORTJM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.  5*. 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  of.— See  Old 
English  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.  7  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

(HLBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.  2  vols.  ioi. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  6s. 

GIR  ALDUS  OAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Ss. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  5*. 
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GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.  $s.  6d.  each. 

I.  and  II.— Poetry    and    Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.     New 
and  revised  edition. 
III.— Faust.      Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swan  wick.) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 
V.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. — Conversations   with   Ecker- 

mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome. 
XL— Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 

XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  A  new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BOSCOBEL  TRACTS,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.  5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.  51. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Helio- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans 
lated  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 


GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.  3*.  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  3*.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.  3$.  6d.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel ;   or,  Ger- 
man   Fairy   Tales    and    Popular 
Stories.      Containing    42    Fairy 
Tales.     Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With   numerous   Woodcuts   after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     35.  6d. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.  3*.  6d. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  164O. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.  3*.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the   French   Revolution.     Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.    3  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3*.  6d. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  $s. 

HARD  WICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  I  lard  wick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.  5*. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria  —  The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3*.  6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Talcs.    4  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 
I.  —  Twice-told  Tales,   and  the 

Snow  Image. 
II.—  Scarlet  Letter.andthe  House 

with  the  Seven  Gables. 
III.  —  Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV.  —  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.  3-r.  6d. 

-  Lectures  on  the  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
3J.  6d. 

-  Lectures    on    the   English 
Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.     3*.  6d. 

—  The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 
on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3-r.  6d. 

-  -  Bound  Tatle.     --.;.  &d. 

-  Sketches    and   Essays. 
35.  6d. 

-  The  Spirit  of  the  Age;    or, 
Contemporary  Portraits.     Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3*.  6d. 

—  View  of  the  English  Stage. 
Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 


KEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5-y. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.  3J.  6d. 

-  Travel-Pictures,  including  the 
Tour  iu  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 


Book  of  ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.  3-r.  6d, 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.  3-r.  6d. 

Life   of  Hemando   Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.     2 
vols.    3-r.  6d.  each. 

— —  Life  of  Pizarro.    $s.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     31,  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  .the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  I4th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  5*. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  $s, 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.  5*. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  —  See  GREEK  RO- 
MANCES. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.  35.  6d. 

.  Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.  5*. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     $j. 
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HSSIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  5*. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E,  T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  2  vols.  3.5-.  6d.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.  $s. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  S.T. 

Odyssey.  Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  Enplish  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A,  5*. 

See  also  POPE. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  3^.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan  : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire,   August  -  September,    1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3*.  6d. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.  3*.  6<t. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani— Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.  3.?.  6d. 
-  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
35.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5^. 


HUMBOLDT'S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1799-1804.  Translated 
by  T.  Ross.  3  vols.  5*.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 
S* 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.  31.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  hei 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3*.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  55. 

INGULPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
CONTINUATION  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
If.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  5*. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)  Com- 
plete Works.  1 5  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3-r.  6d.  each. 
I.— Salmagundi,      Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 

II. —The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

III.— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 


IRVING'S(  WASHINGTON)  COMPLETE 

WORKS  continued. 
VI.  &  VII.—  Life    and    Voyages   of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.—  Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 

Prairies. 
IX.  —  Life  of  Mahomet,  Lives  of  the 

Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X.  —  Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville,  U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI.  —  Biographies   and    Miscella- 

neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

-  Life  and  Letters.  By  his 
Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.  2  vols. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  5*. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 


JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.  5*. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.  $s.  each. 

-  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.  5*. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.  3  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.  5-y. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3,?.  6d.  each. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
5*- 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SUL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.  5^. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.  5-r. 

Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
physical Foundation  s  of  Natural 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.  5*. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 
5'- 

KEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.  $s. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  3s.  6d. 
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LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  3  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

-  History  of  the  Restoration 
of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

--  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.  3*.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
3J.  6d. 

-  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic  Poets  of  the    Time    of 
Elizabeth.    3*.  6d. 

-  Memorials   and  Letters    of 
Charles    Lamb.       By    Serjeant 
Talfourd.     New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.    Carew  Hazlitt.      2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

-  Tales    from     Shakespeare 
With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 


LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Lilt.D.  4 
vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING, 

by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.     Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     5*. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.  5*. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.  With  Maps.  5*. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and    the    Representation     01 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.      Edited    by    Edward 
Bell,  M.A.     With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     3*.  6d. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  GRAMMAR  OF 
ASTROLOGY  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  5*. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.  4  vols.  5*.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     3*.  6d. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Qe.)—See  BURNS. 

LODGE'S  Portraitsof  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Prose 
Works.  With  16  full- page  Wood 
Engravings.  $s. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.  55. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  II.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols.  cloth,  5-r.  each. 
Or  4  vols.  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

LONGUS.  Daphnls  and  Ghloe. 
— See  GREEK  ROMANCES. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  5*. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.  5*. 

LUCRETIUS.  A  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 
Reprinted  irom  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  5*. 

-  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.     5*. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and;  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.  3*.  6d. 

—  Autobiography.  —  See 

MlCHELET. 

MACHIAYELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.  "$s.  6d, 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
PROSE  ED  DA,  by  J.  A.  P.l.ick- 
well.  *. 


MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s. 

-  Wonders  of  Geology.     8th 
Edition,   revised    by  T.    Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.     With  a  coloured 
Geological     Map     of    England, 
Plates,     and     upwards     oi     200 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    7^.  6d.  each. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed: 
being  a  Translation  of  'I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 5*. 

MAROO    POLO'S    Travels;  the 

Translation   of  Marsden   revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     5*. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3*.  6d. 

-  Mission  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3-r.  6d. 

-  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 
With  8   Steel   Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.     35.  &/. 

-  Privateersman.      8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.     3-r.  6a 

-  Settlers  In  Canada.    10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3*.  &/. 

-  Poor  Jack.      With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.      T.  6d. 


Peter  Simple. 
page  Illustrations. 


With  8  full- 
s.  6d. 


-  Midshipman  Easy.  With  8 
full-  page  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  7*.  &/. 
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MAKTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  A.D.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

See  Comtek  Positive  Philosophy. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  3  vols.  5*.  each. 
[  Vols.  II.  and  III.  out  of  print. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.  5*. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.  5*. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.  35.  6d. 
—  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3*.  6d. 

MIGNET'S  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3-r.  6d.  New  edition  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3*.  6rf. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  IUustrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3j.  6d.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  35.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.  2  vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliflfe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2  vols.  3.$-.  6d.  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  5-f. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 


Contained  in  Bohrfs  Libraries. 


MUDIE'S  British  Birds  ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.  2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.  lovols.  ^s.6d.  each. 

-  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.    Trans- 
lated  by  J.  McClintock   and   C. 
Blumenthal.     3*.  6d. 

-  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training     of     the     Christian 
Church      by      the     Apostles. 
Translated    by    J.    E.    Ryland. 
2  vols.     3J-.  6d.  each. 

-  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     35.  6d. 

NIBELTTNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. 900  pages.  5.r. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2s. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.  ^. 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.  5*. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  $s. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  RAMA- 
YANA  and  the  MAHABHARATA. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  CHRONICLE  OF  ST. 
EVROULT.  4  vols.  5*.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5-r.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.  3*.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  01  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION 
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OF  OROSIUS.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR 
and  GLOSSARY,  by  B.  Thorpe.  $s. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A,  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.  2  vols.  5-r.'  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  5^. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Briy- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings. 5J.  each. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  T.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

PERSITTS.— .SV*  JUVENAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings. 5-T. 

PHILO  -  JUD^IUS,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.  4  vols.  5-j.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  AN 
ANALYTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5*. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.  $s. 


PLANCHE.    History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the   Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.       By    J.    R.    Planche, 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.     $s. 
PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes.    6  vols.    5^.  each. 
I. — The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Thecetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.      Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II. — The  Republic,    Timaeus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
IV.— Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  Thc- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 

G.  Burges. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  o/ 

the  Dialogues.  With  Analytical 
Index.  By  A.  Day,  LL.D.  5*. 
PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.  5^.  each. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.  6  vols.  $s.  each. 
PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.  $s. 
PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.  *. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


PLUTAKCH'S  Lives,  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.  4  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C,  W.  King,  M.A. 

5* 
Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated   by  the   Rev.    A.    R. 

Shilleto,  M.A.     51. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  3*.  &/. 

POLITICAL    CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols.  55-.  each. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the    Rev,    J.   S.   Watson,   M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     $s. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's Designs.  5-r. 

Life,   including  many  of  his 

Letters.     By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     51. 

POUSHKEN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali — The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.  3*.  6=/. 


PRE  SCOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.  3  vols.  3$.  6d.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   $s.  6d.  each. 

Reign    of    Ferdinand    and 

Isabella.        Copyright     edition, 
with   the    notes   of  John   Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3-r.  6d. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  5*. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  5*. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5*. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.  5*. 
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QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  f.s. 
each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.  2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

RANKS' S  History  of  tha  Popes, 
during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  -  Mrs. 
Foster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.A.  3  vols.  $s.  6d.  each. 

History  of  Servia  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3*.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  in  SHOOTING. 
By '  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.  5*. 

RENNTE'S  Insect  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  $s. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.  35.  6J.  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.  5*. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.  $s.  6d. 

-  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.  Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  31.  6;/ 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.  5^.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
1235,  formerly  ascribed to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

[  Vol.  //.  out  of  print. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5*.  each. 

See  BURN. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'     With 
his    poems,    letters,    &c.        loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3*.  6d. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.  3$  6d.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A. 
Ss. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  35.  6d. 
each : — 

I. — History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 
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II.  —  History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.  —  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.—  Robbers  (  with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V.—  Poems. 

VI.—  Essays,  ^sthetical  and  Philo- 

sophical 

VII.—  Wallenstein's  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3$.  6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.  2s'  §d. 
-  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German. 


-  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.  3*.  6a'. 

SCHLEGEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitetock. 
3J.  &/. 

^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.  3*.  6d. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.  3-r.  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Pour- 
fold  Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.  $s. 

Essays.     Selected  and  Trans- 
lated.   With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5-r. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.  55. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  3*.  6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.     Translated 
by  May  Herbert.     With  a  Preface 
by    Sir    George    Grove,    D.C.L. 
3*.  6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3*.  6d. 

Minor  .Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency.    Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5-r. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.  y.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  $s. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
3-r.  6d. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  01 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.  2  vols.  3.'.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposites.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 5*. 

Synonyms  Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.  6s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.  2  vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.  3*.  6d, 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modern  Histouy.  2  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  ttie  French  Revolution. 
2  vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.  2nd  Edition.  $s. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle.  With  Biblio- 
graphy and  Cruikshauk's  Illus- 
trations. 2vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Expedition  of    Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and     Cruikshank's    Illustrations. 
3*.  6V. 

SOCRATES  (surnamed  'Scholas- 
ticus  ')•  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
toryof (A.D.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.  5*. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  £c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  $i. 

S  OUT  KEY'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.  $s. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     $s. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     3*.  6d. 

SQZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL HISTORY  OF  PHILOSTOR- 
GIUS,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  5?- 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,byR.H.M. 
Elwes.  2  vols.  $s.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.  5^. 

STARLING'S  (Miss) Noble  Deeds 
of  Women.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings. $.r. 

STAUN  TON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.  $s. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 


Contained  in  Rokn's  Libraries. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  player's 
Companion.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  5*. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.   5*. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  5*. 

STOWE  (Mrs. H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  Illustrated.  3*.  6d. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5-r.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5*.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     51.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5-r 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.  5*. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.  55. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.  3_>-.  6d.  each. 

[  Vols.  I. -XI.  ready. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  W7ith  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS  continued. 

II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&  I V. — Writings  on  Religion  and 

the  Church. 
V.— Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (English). 

VI.— The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c. 
VII. — Historical      and       Political 

Tracts  (Irish). 

VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.   R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX. — Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
XI. — Literary  Essays. 
XII. — Index  and  Bibliography,  &c. 
[/?/  preparation. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.  2  vols.  5-r.  each. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.  5_r. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.  35.  6d. 

TEN  BRINK.— Set  BRINK. 

TERENCE  and  PH^DRUS. 
Literally  translated  byH.T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Phcedrus.  5*. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRT^EUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.  5^. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.D. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated.  5*. 
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THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3.T.  6d.  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3.$-.  6d.  each. 

—  An  Analysis  and  Summary 
of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     55. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.  Illustrated.  5*. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

—  Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 
Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  7-r.  6d. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A,  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL-D.  With  Portrait.  35.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales.  35.  6d. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.  SJ. 

—  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c. 
New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  5*. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By 'An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.  $s. 


WELLINGTON,  Victories  of. 
See  MAXWELL. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.  3.$-.  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book  of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated. 5*. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selborne.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates.  5.?. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  3^.  6d. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  5^. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.  3*.  6d. 

WILLI  AM  of  MALME  SBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  |. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  $s. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.  51.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.  3*.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.  2  vols.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions. Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5*. 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

IJ7//1  specially  designed  title-pages,  binding,  a) id  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,   2S.  net  ; 
In  leather,  35.  net. 

'  The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S    EVELINA.       Edited,   with   an    Introduction   and 

Notes,  by  ANNIE  RAINE  ELLIS. 

BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  ANNIE  RAINE  ELLIS.   2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  A.  R.  SHILLETO,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  BULLEN.  3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  STANLEY  LANE- 

POOLE.      2  VOls. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  MOTTEUX'S  Translation,  re- 
vised. With  LOCKHART'S  Life  and  Notes.  2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  JOHNSON'S  RASSELAS,  GOLDSMITH'S  VICAR 
OF  WAKEFIELD,  STERNE'S  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY,  WALPOLE'S 
CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO.  With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  FEARENSIDE,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S    FRIEND.      A   series   of    Essays   on    Morals, 

Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  T.  ASHE,  B.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and  other  English  Poets.  Edited  by  T.  ASHE,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.  2  vols. 

EBERS'  AN    EGYPTIAN    PRINCESS.      Translated  by  E.  S. 

BUCHHEIM. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  S  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  GEORGE  SAMPSON. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (i  vol.),  JOSEPH 
ANDREWS  ( i  vol.). 

GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 


THE  YORK  LIBRARY— continued. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
SWAN.  Revised  edition,  by  WYNNARD  HOOPER,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  ANNA  SWANWICK,  LL.D. 
Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  KARL  BKKUL, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE'S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 
Translated  by  M.  STEELE-SMITH,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
KARL  BREUL,  Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (THE  MARBLE  FAUN). 

HOOPER'S  WATERLOO  :  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 
FIRST  NAPOLEON.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women  :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,   THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.      Translated  by  GEORGE  LONG,   M.A.      With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

MARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8  Illustra- 
trations.  i  vol.  PETER  SIMPLE.  With  8  Ilhibtrations.  i  vol. 

MIGNEt'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

from  1789  to  1814. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C,  HAZLITT.  3  vols. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY.  3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
AUGUSTE  MOLINIER  by  C.  KEGAN  PAUL.  Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
AUBREY  STEWART,  M.A.,  and  GEORGE  LONG,  M.A.  4  vols. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 
Centuries.  Mrs.  Foster's  translation.  Revised  by  G.  R.  DENNIS.  3  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  DENNIS,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  RYLAND,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol.),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol.),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol.), 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE  (i  vol.),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TON  (2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  by 
R.  BRUCE  Bos  WELL. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

Other   Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

EDITED  BY  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  LITT.D. 

*    NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 
Post  8vo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  3*.  6d.  net  each. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  issued  : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  STREETER.    2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.     By  LEADER  SCOTT. 
CORREGGIO.     By  SELWYN  BRINTON,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.  MCNEIL  RUSHFORTH,  M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  MARCHBSA  BURLAMACCHI.     2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  II.  GUINNESS.     2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.     By  HOPE  REA.     2nd  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  MARTIN.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  ETHEL  HALSEY. 
FRANCIA.     By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE.    By  HF.RBEBT  COOK,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.     By  F.  MASON  PERKINS. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  GERALD  S.  DAVIES,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINL  By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D.    3rd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  EDWARD  McCuRDY,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  MAUD  CRUTTWELL. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  II.  JAMES  WEALE. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord  RONALD  SUTHERLAND  GOWER,    M.A., 

F.S.A. 

PERUGINO.     By  G,  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D,     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  WATERS,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  EVELYN  MARCH  PHILLIPPS. 
RAPHAEL.     By  IT.  STRACHEY.    2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  MALCOLM  BELL.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.     By  HOPE  REA. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.     By  MAUD  CRUTTWELL.     2nd  Edition. 
SODOM  A.    By  the  CONTESSA  LORENZO  PRIULI-BON. 
TINTORETTO.     By  J.  B.  STOUGHTON  HOLBORN,  M.A. 
VAN  DYCK.     By  LIONEL  CUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  STEVENSON.     3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY,  B.A. 

WILKIE.     By  Lord  RONALD  SUTHERLAND  GOWER,  M.A  ,  F.S.A. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW 
WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  GLOSSARIES  BY  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  is.  6d.  net  per  volume ; 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  I*,  net  per  volume  ;  or  2s.  net  in  limp  leather  ;  also 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  55.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS      LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  OESAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


4  A  fascinating  little  edition.'— Notes  and  Queries. 

'  A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
editions  de  luxe.  To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.' — Studio. 

1  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare — without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  top  many  notes — can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.'— 
Vanity  Fair. 

'What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration ;  such  stout  laid  paper  will  last  for  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  'Chiswick'  sJiould  easily  be  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares.'—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

%*  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  volumes  ^ 
full  %ilt  back,  price  365.  net. 
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New  Editions,  foap.  8vo.  2*.  Qd.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 

OF  THE 

BRITISH     POETS. 

'This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  vo  lumen  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Revieic. 


Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Burns.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
3  vols. 

Butler. 
2  vols. 

Campbell.     Edited  by  His 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A. 


Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 


% 


Hill. 


Son- 

With 


Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ohatterton.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2  voh. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Ghurohill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 

Coleridge.     Edited  by    T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 

Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 
Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

F.S.A.    3  vols. 

Dryden.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.     Revised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 

Edited   by  J.  Bradshaw, 


Gray. 

LL.D. 

Herbert. 
Grosart. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 


Edited 

2  vols. 


by     George 


Herrick. 

Saintsbury. 

Keats.    Edited  by  the   late  Lord 

Houghton. 

Kirke    White.      Edited,    with    a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 


Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 

2  vols. 
Parnell.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.     Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vole. 

Prior.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 
Scott.      Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 
Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.      Edited  by  H.  Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier. 5  vols. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Swift.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford.  3  vols. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 
0.  Tovey.  2  vols. 

Vaughan.    Sacred  Poems  and 

Pious   Ejaculations.      Edited    by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vols. 
Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 

Young.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

'  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxford  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.    Price  Is.  each. 
Cricket.    By  FRED  C.  HOLLAND. 
Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 

E.  LYTTEETON. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  NEEDHAM. 
Lawn    Tennis.     By    H.  W.   W. 

WILBERFORCE.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrp.  HILLYARD. 

Squash.  Tennis.    By  EUSTACE  H. 

MILES.     Double  vol.    2s. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  JULIAN  MARSHALL,  Major  J.  SPENS, 

and  Rev.  J.  A.  ARNAN  TAIT. 
Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    EVERARD. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  GDY 

RlXON. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.  By  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  dbl.vol.  2s. 
Swimming.    By  MABTIN  and  J. 

RACSTER  OOBBETT. 

Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  MAODON- 

ELL.    Double  vol.    2«. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  HAYWABD. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  CLAUDE 

WILSON.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  GRIFFIN. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  KERB,    V.O. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladies' Riding.  ByW.A.KERB,V.O. 

Boxing.  By  B.  G.  ALLANSON-WINN. 

With  Pref  atory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


Fencing.    By  H.  A.  COLMOHB  DUNN. 
Cycling.  By  H.  H.  GRIFFIN,  L.  A.C. , 

N.C.U.,  O.T.O.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Misa  AGNES  WOOD.  Double 
vol.  2s. 

Wrestling.     By  WALTER  ARM- 

STRONG.    New  Edition. 

Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
By  R.  Of.  ALLANSON-WINN  and  0.  PHIL- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  F.  JENKIN. 

Double  vol.  2a. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.  Compiled  by 
P.  GRAF. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  COB- 
BETT  and  A.  P.  JENKIN. 

Dumb-bells.    By  F.  GRAF. 

Football  —  Rugby  Game.  By 
HARRY  VASSALL. 

Football — Association  Game.  By 
C.  W.  ALCOCK.  Revised  Edition. 

Hockey.     By    F.    S.    CRESWELL. 

New  Edition. 

Skating.     By     DOUGLAS     ADAMS. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

CHEETHAM,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  Dbl.  vol.  2s. 
Baseball.    By  NEWTON  CRANE. 
Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,  Skittles,   &o. 

By  J.  M.  WALKER  and  C.  C.  MOTT. 
Dancing.      By   EDWARD   SCOTT. 

Double  vol.    2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

'  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of 


books.'— Gf  lobe. 


Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 


Bridge.    By 'TEMPLAR.' 
Whist.    By  Dr.  WM.  POLE,  F.B.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  EGBERT  F.  GREEN. 
Billiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

DRAYSON,  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

BUCHANAN.     Double  vol.     2s. 
Chess.     By  EGBERT  F.  GREEN. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  LAWS. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  GUNSBERG. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 
By '  BERKELEY.' 

Reversi  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  BERKELEY." 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By '  BERKELEY.' 
B6zique  and  Cribbage. 

By '  BERKELEY.' 
£cart6  and  Euchre. 

By '  BERKELEY.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  '  BERKELEY.' 
Skat.     By  Louis  DIEHL. 

V  A  Skat  Scoring-book.    Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  &C-  By 
BAXTER- WRAY. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Games. 
By  Mrs.  LAUBKNCE  GOMMH. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth,  crown  8vo.    is.  6d.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description.  Compiled  by  JAMES  G. 
GILCHRIST,  A.M.,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR.     By  P.  B.  IRONSIDE  BAX. 

BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE,  M.A. 
»  CANTERBURY.     By  HARTLEY  WITHERS.     sth  Edition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  KING  ELEY. 

CHESTER.     By  CHARLES  HIATT.     3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  CORLETTE,  A.R.I. B.A.     2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  BYGATE,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 

ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  SWEETING,  M.A.     and  Edition. 

EXETER.    By  PERCY  ADDLESHAW,  B.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.     By  A.  HUGH  FISHER,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  revistd. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  CLIFTON.    2nd  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  KENDRICK,  B.A.     3rd  Edition. 

LLANDAFF.     By  E.  C.  MORGAN  WII.LMOTT,  A.R.I  B.A. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

NORWICH.    By  C.  H.  B.  QUENNELL.     and  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  PERCY  DEARMER,  M.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  SWEETING.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.     By  CECIL  KALLETT,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  PALMER,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  IRONSIDE  BAX. 

ST.  DAVID'S.     By  PHILIP  ROBSON,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  ARTHUR  DIMOCK,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.     By  GEORGE  WORLEY. 

SALISBURY.     By  GLEESON  WHITE.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  ARTHUR  DIMOCK,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.    By  Rev.  PERCY  DEARMER,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  SERGEANT.    3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  STRANGE,     and  Edition. 

YORK.     By  A.  CLUTTON-BROCK,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  with,  above  Series.    Now  ready,     is.  6d.  net  each. 
ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the    Rev.   CANON    ROUTLEDGE, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY   MINSTER.      By  CHARLES  HIATT. 
WIMBORNE     MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH     PRIORY.       By    the    Rev.    T. 

PERKINS,  M.A. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.    BvH.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  CHARLES  HIATT. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     By  GEORGE  WORLEY. 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S,  SMITHFIELD.     By  GEORGE  WORLEY. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  HAROLD  BAKER. 

BELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
AMIENS.     By  the  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  MYLNE. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSE,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).     By  CHARLES  HIATT. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  PERKINS,  M.A. 


The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL  ' 
DICTIONARY.        # 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary ,'  says  :— '  In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits." 

Professor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  says  : — '  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

Pev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  says  :— '  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
English  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference.  "Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses,  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages,  on  Application. 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE   DICTIONARY. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  LATEST  ABRIDGMENT  OF  'THE  INTERNATIONAL.' 
Full  particulars  on  application. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

50,000.  S.  &  S.  5.08. 
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